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' Think it Over! 


)P Even a slight dash of pure 
| Turkish makes an ordinary ciga- 
. Yrette smokable. 


ae Then how about Helmar that’s 
_’. ALL pure Turkish tobacco ?—why, 
{ its one of the luxuries of life! 


a Is the best too good for | 
you ?—of course not! jj 











Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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OUCH 


O from 

your 
—As Moist 
—As Sweet 
—As Fresh 


—As from Your 
“Humidor” at Home 


Youknow how hotand dry your pipe tobacco 
smokes when it isn’t kept in amoist condition. 
Most tobacco, even when you buy it is too 
dry to smoke. And when you carry it about 
in a tin or ordinary tobacco pouch, the heat 
of your body dries it out still further. It loses 
its rich aroma and becomes unfit to smoke. 





PEARSON’S *‘HUMIDYZOR’”’ TOBACCO POUCH 


‘THE POCKET HUMIDOR 


—first conditions your tobacco and then Keeps it 
moist and sweet and fresh. Tobacco taken from this 
pocket humidor is just as rich and fragrant as when 
taken from your Humidor at home, It is a new in- 
vention—the first thing of its kind ever offered to 
smokers. It is simple, inexpensive and a joy to use. 


Just Dampen This Spot Every Few Days and 
Your Tobacco Keeps Moist, and Cool and Rich 








The Secret is Under the 
Flap 


The secret is under the flap of this won- 
derful pocket humidor. It’s the spot you 
moisten that humidyzes your tobacco. 
Wherever you go you can carry your to- 
bacco with you in this new pouch, and 
find it always “just right to smoke”. It 
keeps tobacco in prime condition for a 
tich blue puff with every pull. 


PEARSON PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 


No matter how dry the 
tobaccomay be when you 
put it inthe pocket humi- 
dor, it soon sweetens up. 
The lining of the pouch 
holds moisture, which it 
transmits to the tobacco 
in just the right amount. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


This best-of-all tobacco 
pouches is now sold by 
the most progressive 
dealers. The price is 50c 
for the style illustrated 
here made of especially 
long wearing material. 








The pouch itself is beau- 
tifully soft in texture and 
leather-brown in color. 
It is “leak-proof” — easy 
to open—easy to close— 
and is made in the most 
convenient form to fill 
your pipe. 


FOR THIS POUCH 


Other styles $1.00 to 
$5.00. Ask your dealer 
for Pearson’s Humidyzor 
Pouch—the pocket hum- 
idor—and smoke tobacco 
that is fresh and cool 
and sweet. 


303 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Would you like to 
go fishing with 


“Bob Davis’’? 


Allright. He is giving a little party 
in the December number of FIELD 
AND STREAM, in which he tells 
what happened to Irvin Cobb, Chas. 
R. Flint, Sam Blythe, William Loeb, 
Jr., Alf. Ringling, Harry Child and 
others who have already been fishing 
with him. The title of the article is 
‘‘Anglermaniacs,” illustrated with old 
masters, each guaranteed for five years 
and taken by “Bob” himself. 


ROBERT H. DAVIS 


IN THE DECEMBER 


Feil wD 
S‘T AMI 


This splendid article by Bob Davis is the third of the most notable series 
of articles by famous outdoor writers ever published by an outdoor 
magazine. : 


Capt. Emerson Hough 
Zane Grey Robert H. Davis ee 
Major Steward Edward White 


Believing so thoroughly that no red-blooded outdoor man will feel he 
can get along without Field and Stream, the publishers make this 
“man to man” offer. 









25 W. 45th At. 
New York Clits 
In accordance 
with your specia: 
offer, T enclose $1. 
for 7mos. subscrip- 
tion with the distinct 
anderstanding that after 
3 months I can have sub- 
scription discontinued and 
receive back my identical 
bill or check, 


Clip the coupon, sign your name and address, attach a one 
dollar bill or check and mail it in for 7 mos. subscription. 





After receiving three issues of the magazine if you are 
willing to get along without it just drop us a card “I can 
get along without Field and Stream” and the same 

identical one do/lar bill or check—complete—will be 
returned to you by first mail! Fair enough? 


Clip the coupon today! 


At newsstands—20c. a copy A. giladiiciee ntthaanarnees stokes 
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ing? Goahead! This is the last month for Black Bass. This is the jolliest time of the 
year for a jolly fishing trip. It will do you good now—a good that will last during the 
long months that are to pass before you get another vacation. 


You’re going? Great! Then be sure that you are well equipped. There’s nothing 


that equals. 
MEEK ana 
ee 


G ins doesn’t this picture strike a responsive chord? Don’t you feel a longing to go fish- 






a 
Steel Fishing Rods 


to make every fishing trip a success. ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods are pliant and strong. Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels are more accurate than your watch. 

Those who have taken their vacation would do well to look over their equipment. If 
repairs are necessary on reels or rods, send them to us during the winter months. Don’t 
wait, till the season opens. 


We recommend that you get ‘“Bristol’’ Rods and Meek or Blue Grass Reels of your sport- 
ing goods dealer, but if he cannot supply you, or does not show he is anxious to do so, we 
will equip you by mail at catalog prices. Write today for ‘‘Bristol’’ and Meek illustrated 
catalog. It’s free. : 


The Horton Manufacturing Company 81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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“There he is!” 


By Captain Emerson Hough 


The Story of a Two Medicine Bear 
—All Sorts of Hunting in General, 


and One Bear 


NCE upon a time I had a 
stenographer—a sweet, young 
thing of forty summers, who had 
no hair or education to speak of, 

but who needed the money. In all the 
years I worked for her, I never knew 
her to get anything right. Other sten- 
ographers of mine have sometimes had 
something right, but this one played so 
conservative a game that she allowed no 
exceptions to mar the record—she never 
had anything right. One day I was 
dictating to her some personal remin- 
iscenses for the archives of my country, 
and said something about my long and in- 
nocuous life. She wrote it large and 
iniquitous life. 

What I was about to say is that in my 
large, long, innocuous or iniquitous life, I 
have come to settle upon three kinds ‘of 
sport which*‘now appeal to me more than 
any others. In order of preference, these 
are quail shooting, with a really good dog, 
in really good quail country; trout fishing, 
with the fly only, in really good trout 
country; and bear hunting, with the rifle 
only, in really good bear country. 


OF course, my life having been long and 
iniquitous, I have gone in for other 
forms of sport; indeed, have hunted pretty 
much all over the American continent and 
taken specimens of pretty much all our 
big game. Any sort of big game hunting 
is good, but some sorts are better; and 
my own favorite big game animals are 
quail, trout and bear. 

Goat hunting I no longer care fee, be- 
cause the mountain goat is so slow, slug- 
gish and sleepy that it is a shame to kill 
him. He is not good to eat. If you hang 
his head on the wall of your club as a 
gift, his whiskers get dirty; and if you 
use his hide as a boudoir rug it has to be 
laundered every week—and all the Ar- 


in Particular 


menians who launder rugs raise their 
prices every month so they can get more 
money to send home to Armenia, which 
will never get enough. 


QuEsr hunting is grand sport. I con- 
sider a good bighorn head really the 
greatest trophy any man can take on this 
continent to-day. But, as we say south of 
the Ohio, I done taken mine ; and at sixty- 
three, towards the close of an iniquitous 
life, I regard it as almost undignified to 
climb high enough and keenly enough to 
get up to the good bighorn rams. If a 
man is not going to be dignified at sixty- 
three, when shall he begin? And as to 
moose, caribou or elk—it’s too easy, too 
sure, too much ticketed and tabulated 
and scheduled. 

Duck shooting is good fun, but it is 
much like murder when it is easy, and 
much like arctic exploration when it is 
hard. It is sometimes cold and always 
muddy. And if a man is not going to be 
clean and rested at sixty-three, when is 
he going to begin? 

Some people like sea fishing, but I re- 
main unagitated in regard to it. It is too 
much like hard work, and if a man is not 
going to quit hard work at sixty-three 
when is he going to begin to quit? I 
always say to myself, when I see a picture 
of a halibut twice as long as the man 
that took it, that I can go downtown and 
buy as large a slice of halibut as I want, 
anyhow, and what would we do with a 
whole halibut which would not go in our 
ice box? A shark is even worse; and I 
have no sort of use for a Jew fish, for the 
same and other reasons. As for tuna fish, 
my wife buys them in a tin can and makes 
them into salad for whist parties. For 
this reason I can never regard the leaping 
tuna as a real sporting fish, no matter 
how much he is written up. 




















Captain Emerson Hough. 
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HAVE fished for salmon, and caught 

them up to forty pounds. It is too easy. 
The only salmon I ever saw that struck me 
as being a live wire was one that I caught 
under the back fin up on Kadiak Island 
one time. He weighed twelve pounds and 
took me an hour and a half on a:six ounce 
rod. Of course, a good many people will 
say that that is not a sportsmanlike way 
to catch a salmon, but we needed this one 
to eat, and he would not take the fly in 
any other way but with his back fin. But 
I regard such habits on the part of a 
salmon as altogether too esoteric to leave 
him truly a game fish. 

In the same way, by process of elimina- 
tion, I have found a great many other 
sorts of sport of late to be too hard or too 
easy or too clean or too dirty; so I have 
rather settled upon the three easy and 
gentle forms of outdoor exercise above 
specified. What, for instance, can really 
be better than a day or a half-day afield 
with your own dogs, when they are really 
good? You do not kill a barrelful of 
meat, and what you do kill you get under 
constantly varying conditions, all of which 
require skill, Nothing can be better than 
quail shooting—unless perhaps it may be 
trout fishing. Indeed, what really can 
equal the art of the fly rod on a good 
trout water? It is clean, it is beautiful 
beyond comparison, it is difficult and yet 


alluring. No, nothing can be better 
than trout fishing—unless it be quail 
shooting. 


HAT is to say, nothing is the superior 

of these two forms of sport—unless it 
be bear hunting. Add up the events of 
your own long and iniquitous life, and 
you can put up about as strong an argu- 
ment for bear hunting as a light and in- 
teresting pastime as you can for anything 
else. For my own part, I think it beats 
golf or croquet hands down. The only 
trouble about it is that it is a trifle 
effeminate. 

Quail shooting is a much more danger- 
ous and scary sport than hunting bears. 
A thousand times I have resolved that no 
living quail should ever throw a scare into 
me again. I walk up to a point where 
my dog Bob—God bless him!—tells me 
there are more than a million quail lying 
doneup in a cordite package waiting for 
the fuse—my dog never pulls a dud. I 
grasp my gun tightly and resolve in my 
soul that I will die as a gentleman should, 
facing the enemy. “Pshaw!” I say to 
myself, “who’s afraid of a little quail? 
It couldn’t bite you, anyhow.” And then 
—but you know how it is yourself when a 
42 centimeter bunch of quail explodes in 
your face. The longest run of doubles I 
ever made on quail in my life on covey 
rises was eight doubles. I went then and 
had myself photographed. It has never 
happened since. And yet we all keep on 
liking to go quail shooting. It is like 
seeing a stunning girl on the street—it 
throws such a jolt into you. 


} is the same way with trout fishing. 
It is dangerous for a man with a weak 
heart to go trout fishing, for he is liable 
to get a case of shell shock any time, You 
are going down a nice, quiet stream and 
you see a dark corner over there where 
a tree hangs out, over a pool which is 


smooth as oil and black as ink. You 
know what is going to happen. You 
know you're going to be scared. You 


feel that you shall either jump into the 
creek or run for home when it does hap- 
pen. It is manifestly impossible that it 
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should happen at all—and yet that ter- 
rifying thing does happen. There comes 
the tremendous unheralded flash into the 
air of a crimson and white and orange 
creature, a terrifying phantasm, a moment 
seen, then gone forever. Did you see it? 
Why, yes; but you forgot all about your 
rod, and it certainly must have spit out 
the fly which it took as it went down half 
an hour ago. You stand and tremble, and 
look in apprehension at the spct where the 
little wrinkles still are spreading out on 
the oily ink. He might do that again. It 
takes a brave man to go after trout or 
quail. 


The Gregariousness of Bear-Sport 


Therefore, as to bear hunting, I pro- 
pose it as a safe and sane amusement, 
with no undue risk and no excitement at- 
tached to it as a pursuit. It is clean, re- 
spectable, refreshing, mildly recreative 
and gently stimulative to the mind. I 
have always been a bear, as they say in 
New York, for bear hunting. It really is 
the contemplative man’s sport. It offers 
abundant time for reflection—far more 
than angling—and yet it offers nothing to 
get het up about. The man who called 
angling the meditative man’s sport prob- 
ably was thinking of bear hunting all the 
time, 


HE main thing against bear hunting 

is its usual gregariousness. If you 
go out single-handed, just you and the 
bear, neither one of you ever sees the 
other, there is so much room all around 
you. It usually has been my own for- 
tune to go out after bear in company 
with one or more others. In such cases, 
if more than one person shoots in the 
direction of the bear, you have to split 
up the hide. Once I was down in Mis- 
sissippi with fifty-two hounds and more 
than that many friends, companions, as- 
sociates, henchmen, villagers and others, 
and we killed ten bear in eight days. It 
got so tumultuous that finally I was glad 
one evening to find a bear up a tree by 
himself while I was by myself. We were 





alone at last. I shot a hole through him 
with a three hundred and thirty grain 
hollow point Gould bullet out of a .45-70 
rifle, which left it unnecessary to do any- 
thing but skin the bear—it was totally dis- 
couraged. But, when the bear was half 
way down to the ground, I heard the re- 
port of a gun in a canebrake just back 
of me and presently there appeared a 
large colored person who had been acting 
as M. F : 

“Ise sorry, boss,” said he, “but I sho’ 
killed dat bear my own se’f. I drawed a 
fine sight on his left eye. Dat’s whah 
you fine my bullet!” 

Well, after the dogs had got done 
fighting the bear and us, we combed the 
carcass over in search of the bullet of 
the sable M. F. H. We found one toe 
shot off of the right hind foot. 

“Dat’s hit, dat’s hit,” said the M. F. H. 
“Dat’s jes’ what I done tole you. He was 
a-settin’ slaunchways to me, like, and I hit 
him sort of diagonous.” 


I HAVE found that one of the pleasant- 
est and most congenial ways of getting 
« platoon or company bear is by taking a 
steamboat along. It is desirable that the 
deck chairs of the steamboat should be 
well cushioned. I recall that a few years 
ago I was taking a trip from Peace River 
Landing to Fort Vermillion, on the Peace 
River, in a Hudson’s Bay steamboat. 
The rugged quality of the deck chairs 
ruined what might otherwise have been 
a perfect day. In the course of the trip 
we saw twenty-eight different bears— 
they made navigation dangerous, because 
we were always running over them when 
they were swimming out from the islands 
to the mainland. In the dark we might 
ram a large, coarse bear in that way and 
injure the boat very much, so we tied up 
at night. One afternoon we saw eight or 
ten of these bears at different distances, 
and some of them were in range, I killed 
one at about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the bow of the boat—with a .405 
Winchester. The entire Princess Pat reg- 
iment of Canadians was back of me, also 
firing, but the umpire gave me the bear. 
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Emerson Hough in Camp, Kadiak Island, Alaska, and some of his bear skins. 
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An hour or so later, on the same after- 
noon, we saw an object swimming across 
the river which we took to be a smal! 
black and tan terrier—I don’t know how 
far it was, but should guess it was six 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred yards. 
All the Princess Pats and myself opened 
fire on this object, and at the fourth shot 
from my Yankee gun I submerged the 
objective, which turned out to be a fine 
black bear six or seven feet long. The 
bullet just nicked its head, so it climbed 
up the bank and lay down, and the pilot 
of the boat finished it off after we also 
had made a landing. Again the umpire 
awarded me the hide. I don’t know that 
I have ever had more comfortable bear 
hunting. Put good cushions on the chairs 
and I should call this steamboat thing 
the ideal way. 


T different times and in different 

companies, or by myself, I have 
helped terminate the happy lives of four- 
teen or fifteen bears which never had 
done anybody any harm. Of these, nine 
were grizzlies. I don’t know where the 
ide. got out that a grizzly bear is danger- 
ous. There are only two ways in which 
che grizzly is dangerous. He may run 
you to death trying to catch up with him 
—no animal is more alert and more timid 
to-day—or you may stub your toe over his 
head in the dark and cut your bare feet 
on one of his plaster of Paris tusks when 
you get up to get a drink. Really, I think 
that a stuffed grizzlyv—next to an in- 
furiated ottoman—is about the most dan- 
gerous animal there is. Well, maybe a 
rocking chair is as bad,, 


The Unfading Picture 


VERYONE who goes big game hunt- 

ing or who, indeed, indulges in 
sport of any kind, is bound to have 
some specially vivid recollection, some 
picture, which does not vanish from 
the pages of his experience, no matter 
how wide and varied the latter may be. 
It may be some landscape, some bit of 
country seen at a certain hour, in a certain 
lighting; it may have something to do 
with one particular trout or some certain 
grouse, or an individual salmon—it may be 
almost any sort of an experience in any 
sort of a country which continues to stand 
out in that way for no reason easily to be 
determined. As we grow older many of 
our memories fade; yet some of them do 
not fade, but remain keen and clear as 
ever. Because of one such memory per- 
haps I may retell a tale. 


HAVE in my mind one valley in the 

Rockies which even to-day I jealously 
call my own, although I never had any 
right to it, save that of partial discovery. 
My valley is yours to-day. It is a part of 
Glacier National Park—one of the most 
beautiful and most easily accessible val- 
leys of all now set aside for the nation 
in that tremendous mountain region. Now 
come the engineers, and build a dam 
across my little river, and prepare to flood 
the shores of Two Medicine Lake, which 
was once my own. 

The landscape of that valley is as keen 
in my mind as though I saw it at this 
instant. I shall never go back to it now, 
because they are going to ruin it. In my 
vagabond life I have seen a thousand val- 
leys in the mountains, have passed through 
a thousand sporting experiences—for 
which some of my friends, more fortunate 
than myself in many ways, say they envy 
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. Two Medicine Lake, Rising Wolf Mountain on right. 


me. I myself no longer envy anybody. 
As we grow older we ought to cease to 
envy, and think of duty. If we be sports- 
men in America, it seems to me we ought 
to ponder less on the ways of destruction 
in these times, and more on the ways of 
saving and of restoration. I believe if all 
my bears were on the hoof to-day I should 
let half of them go, They never did me 
any harm except when I had them 
mounted, and, on the whole, I think the 
rocking chairs have been more vindictive 
than the bears. 

Two Medicine Lake lies, as you may 
know, not far from the entrance to 
Glacier Park. I knew this valley when it 
was included in the Blackfoot reserva- 
tion, long before the Blackfeet had ceded 
their lands to the gold seekers, and before 
the Government had taken over the rem- 
nants of the mountains and the big game 
to make over into a national park. You 
may know the Two Medicine Valley is 
accessible when I tell you that when I 
got this particular bear, of which I intend 
to speak all in due time, I had along my 
family and a wall tent and a feather bed 
and a cook stove. All of which may 
sound like a very low-down sort of 
adventure. Not so. It is only full 
proof of my assertion that bear hunting 
is or may be one of the simplest 
and gentlest forms of sport for a medita- 
tive man. 


Our Friends of Other Days 


"TRUE. on my first hunt in the Two 
Medicine Valley, I did not have any 
wall tent or any feather bed. It was in 
the dead of winter and we lived in a 
tepee with eight feet of snow around us. 
With us were Billy Jackson, a half-breed 
who was one of Reno’s scouts in the 
Custer fight—a man who had seen the 
Wild West in its wild days; and there 
was J. W. Schultz, known as Appekunny, 
also married among the Blackfeet: and 
Crosby Boak, who dated back as far as 
Alder Gulch in the early placer days of 
Montana; and also Otokomi, a full-blood 
Blackfoot ; and old John Monroe, a 
Plegan half-breed, and his Cree wife, 
Christine. My friend and companion of 
that hunt was Judge Calvin McChesney, 


now Surrogate at Troy, New York. 
What a hunt that was! What tales we 
told, there around the tepee fire at mid- 
night, with the wind blowing icily over- 
head and a side of mountain sheep ribs 
swinging over the fire. We were after 
sheep—in mid-winter, when all the moun- 
tains were deep under their white 
blankets and we got sheep. 

There is a mountain at the head of 
lower Two Medicine Lake which is called 
Rising Wolf. It was named after Hugh 
Monroe, the father of old John Monroe, 
who was in camp with us. That mountain 
is still called Rising Wolf, although I 
have seen railroad literature issued with 
my own name attached to it, which was a 
thing altogether wrong. No one ought 
to take from that mountain the Indian 
name Mah-queé a-pah, or “Wolf-gets- 
up,” which was the Blackfoot name of 
old Hugh Monroe, one of the first white 
men ever to see that country. 


OW, because the Two Medicine Coun- 
try at that time had not been hunted’ 


0 any great extent—and because on the 


mountain which is first to the right of 
Rising Wolf, on the right hand side of the 
lake as you go up, I killed my first ram, 
and a very good one—these* men of the 





Emerson Hough's first big-horn, on 


Medicine 


mountain, Two 
country, 1896. 
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Blackfeet, who had given or helped to 
give names to most of the mountains in 
the St. Mary’s and Two Medicine Coun- 
try, said that that should be called Hough 
Mountain. And so it was known among 
the | ape until the modern day of 
railroad nomenclature came in there. 
Someone absurdly called the Two Medi- 
cine Falls—which sometimes run out of 
the middle of the rock face, and sometimes 
over the top—the “Trick Falls.” Also they 
removed my name from my mountain and 
called it “Spot Mountain.” Well, that 
isn’t a bad name for my mountain. At 
least, there are two or three men still 
living who, like Uncle Toby, could put a 
finger on the very spot where I killed my 
first ram. That I killed two others above 
and off to the left of Rising Wolf on that 
rather wild snowshoe trip, when the ther- 
mometer was very far below zero; and 
that later I went around to the west side 
of the range and killed a couple of wholly 
harmless mountain goajs, is of less conse- 
quence here. I am merely locating the 
scene of my wild adventures with a bear 
and a feather bed. 


Y mountain shoulders off to the right 

above Two Medicine Lake; and at 
the foot of its right-hand flank, as you 
go in, just at the top of one of the high 
ridges which run up on that side, I killed 
this particular bear which so lingers in my 
memory. I include that hunt among most 
vivid pictures of any that come before 
me when I awaken in the night. And 
since that was once my country, and since 
those were my friends, and since this was 
the record of that particular mountain, I 
shall continue to keep my own brand on 
those pictures, no matter how many dams 
they build in my country or how many 
names they change. Billy Jackson is dead. 
Crosby Boak is dead. Joe Kipp is dead. 
John Monroe I believe is dead, and Chris- 
tine, his “h’woman” may be, for all I 
know; and of old Otokomi I hear nothing 
more; and Appekunny has gone to 
Arizona to live. And they have changed 
my mountain’s name. And they are going 
to change the face of my lake. But my 
picture they cannot change. And so it 
may be yours also, if you please. 


OE KIPP was my sponsor among the 

Blackfeet. He was a Mandan _ half- 
breed, and one of the best-known men 
in Montana in the early days. His father 
was James Kipp, famous in the early fur 
trade of the upper Missouri River. Joe 
himself, sometime post trader among the 
Blackfeet and rancher in that open cattle 
range, was prosperous in those days. He 
lived in a big frame house, had a bath 
tub and a Chinese cook, and a long table 
at which daily ate, free of charge, about 
half of the Blackfeet tribe, I should say. 
When Joe came on to some of the 
sportsmen’s shows in the East, he 
asked me to go back with him and go 
bear hunting. At that time I was a labor- 
ing man. Also I was a married man. I 
still am both. 


The Bear Campaign 


fim said that none of these things made 
any difference and that if I liked I 
might send my wife on out to the ranch 
for a visit, and they would telegraph me 
when the bears began to move. That 
might happen any time from the first to 
the middle of May. So I sent Madam on 
out to live among the Blackfeet until bear 

icking time came. Billy Hofer, long well 

own as a guide and outfitter around 
Yellowstone Park, also went out to Joe’s 


Field and Stream 


place for a visit. Billy is a noted bear 
guide, having been with old Colonel 
Pickett in the Gray Bull country of 
Wyoming, when that redoubtable hunter 
made his great reputation on grizzlies 
many years ago. 

When the advance guard reached the 
Blackfoot country it was April by the cal- 
endar and January by the thermometer. 
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Mrs. Emerson Hough showing French tail- 
or’s idea of “‘Le Chasse” suit, but very com- 
fortable after all. Photo by her husband. 


Along some time in late April or early 
May the sun began to shine and Joe Kipp 
said the bears would begin to move before 
very long. So he sent Billy Hofer up into 
the mountains with the remains of what 
had once been a horse and told him to 
come back without the remains. Billy told 
me that in going in he and Collins, one of 
Joe Kipp’s tribal retinue, rode over a 
snow drift more than thirty feet deep. It 
was so hard that the horses sank in but 
very little. It didn’t look to Billy as 
though there ever would be any summer 
up in that country. 


OE KIPP, wild as the wildest in the 
old buffalo trading days, was all for 
being modern now, and thought that 
everybody else should be. He said to 
Madam: “Why, this man you are married 


to hasn’t got any sense at all. He'll want 
to come out here and start something. 
It’s all right to be rough when you have 
to, but when you don’t have to, why be 
rough ?” 

That sort of talk suited Madam down 
to the ground. She is of the sort that 
never like to get their feet wet, or get 
disheveled in any way. Joe Kipp had her 
all fussed up over this bear business—said 
it could be made a rude and unladylike 
performance by rude persons, or, upon 
the other hand, if practiced as it should 
be, it should be regarded as one of the 
gentlest and most luxurious of ex- 
periences. It was really Joe who proposed 
the cookstove, the wall tent and the 
feather bed; all of which was agreed upon 
without my knowledge and consent—I 
swear it. By the time I got out there 
they had goose livers and jelly and choc- 
olate creams and everything of that kind 
already assembled for the dangers of the 
chase. And just for that, since it was 
done without my knowledge or consent, I 
am going to print—without her knowledge 
or consent—a picture of Madam as she 
looked in those days before the war in 
her brand new plaid suit, which was con- 
structed by a French ladies’ tailor who 
had never been west of Oshkosh in his 
whole life. 


Jo KIPP knew every foot of that 
country. He said that every spring at 
least one good grizzly would come out 
down in the Heart Mountaig country, and 
go north towards the Saint Mary’s coun- 
try, along the higher ridges, passing close 
to Two Medicine Lake and not far from 
the eastern foot of my mountain—where 
Billy had left the remnants of the 
horse. 

And so time passed on and it finally 
got so warm that Collins thought he would 
go up and have a look to see how the 
horse was coming along. I never knew 
anything about the details of his prospect- 
ing tour. All they did was to send me a 
telegram in Chicago which said, suc- 
cinctly: “Bears out.” 

I could not tell from the punctuation 
whether all the bears were out or only 
one bear. In fact, when Collins got down 
to Joe Kipp’s ranch he was a little in- 
coherent about that himself. As near as 
they could find out, he had seen a grizzly 
about six times as big as the horse. He 
could not see any brand on that particular 
bear which made him think it was his 
bear—he had not lost any bear which 
looked like that one. “Oh, very well,” 
said he to the bear, “if that’s the way you 
feel about it, why go on and eat that poor 
old horse.” So Collins came on home; 
and the field operations of the Line were 
reported to General Staff headquarters in 
Chicago, as aforesaid. 


“T BEREUEON I picked up my trusty 
rifle, this time a .30-40, with which 
I could drive a tack—I could drive a tack 
with either end of it—and five cartridges, 
and took the next train for Montana. I 
might as well have left three or four of 
the cartridges at home. 

By the time I actually got off the train 
at Blackfoot station, where Joe Kipp lived, 
six days had elapsed since Collins had 
seen the big bear. On the morning after 
my arrival we set sail. I was in such a 
hurry to get to that grizzly that I really 
did not know what was in the wagon. 
did not even know that my wife had on 
those delirious plaid trousers—she wore 
a skirt over them. As to the cookstove 




















‘*There he is!”’ 
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and the feather bed, I swear once 
more that I was innocent. Madam 
thought everything was perfectly 
lovely—the weather by this time 
was fine. She sat on the front 
seat with Abe, the cook, until it 
became necessary to go _ horse- 
back, Then—well, you can’t ride 
horseback in a skirt that is not 
divided, and this one was not di- 
vided—hence the picture. Abe 
laughed hoarsely in his sleeve, 
and Madam was very much con- 
fused and very, very angry, and 
very, ‘very scared—because her 
horse Commodore persisted in 
wading out into the lake once in 
a while and eating the nice, new, 
green grass which was just be- 
ginning to grow; and she could 
not get Commodore to quit those 
submarine habits. 


ELL, anyhow, we all got up 

into camp on the Two Medi- 
cine River. It snowed a foot or 
so one night, and the river was 
full of ice. Madam said that she 
thought that a feather bed was 
one of the best and most sensible 
things that anyone could take 
along on a bear hunt. We had a 
fine camp—plenty of goose livers 
and chocolate creams and deviled 
ham and sardines and jelly and 








But they could not show me. 
The snow had melted and there 
was not a track of a bear to be 
seen. On top of. a_ snowdrift 
lower down the ridge we saw a 
place where something, apparently 
a pre-historic elephant, had lain 
down. The sign looked to be two 
or three days old. There was no 
horse to be seen. 


JRINALLY, lower down, just at 
the edge of the cover, we 
found the clean skull of the horse 
and three of the hoofs, with a lit- 
tle skin attached. What had be- 
come of the rest of the horse we 
never knew. 

“T told you he was some bear!” 
said Collins to me. He must have 
been. He had dragged that horse 
more than a hundred yards from 
where he had found it; and he 
had eaten up all that full-grown 
horse, which must have weighed 
at least eight or nine hundred 
pounds, certainly in less than five 
days. Now, you can explain that 
problem any way you like, but 
that is what had happened. 

We could not find any trace of 
more than one bear—the snow 
had melted and taken away the 
tracks. Collins said that his bear 
stood beside the horse carcass and 








everything you;can think of to 
which the urfRappy plainsmen, 
hunters and Indian savages are 
reduced in these days. And Abe 
cooked biscuits. 

I find it necessary to state again 
historically that Abe was cook 
at a hay camp, in which there 
were fifteen hands engaged. He 
made some of the most durable biscuits 
I ever ate, and more of them than I ever 
saw. Indeed in a manner of speech he 
probably was the biscuit-cookingest cook 
that ever was. Madam, being economical 
by nature, asked him what made him cook 
so many—there was a store box which 














Crosby. Boak, with goat skin killed by 
Emerson Hough in the Blackfoot 


country. 


Mrs. Emerson Hough who was in the party and 
added to the gaiety of things, in her doll-up clothes. 
It is only fair to Mrs. Hough to print ‘this picture. 


was gradually filling up with the discards 
after every meal. 

“Ma’am,” said Abe, “I just can’t help 
it. You see, I been used to making bis- 
cuits every meal for fifteen people, and 
I sort of got my hand in, and it seems 
about right, and I can’t seem to make no 
ess than just enough for fifteen people. 
It ain’t no trouble to me. They’re there 
if you want to eat them.” Good God! As 
though we did want to eat them. 


The Bear Captured 


LL, here we were in camp—Abe for 
cook; Billy Hofer and Collins as 
Major-Generals; old John Monroe and 
Christine as guests, and myself as a sort of 
supernumerary. And presently, very for- 
tunately also, there came into our camp 
Jack Monroe, a husky young rancher, long 
married among the Blackfeet, and one of 
the first men to go into that abrupt moun- 
tain country of the St. Mary’s and Two 
Medicine. Jack had met us in the East 
and had heard that we were up in the 
mountains, and so could not stay away. 
Thus far the scenario had worked out 
splendidly. Nothing wrong with the con- 
tinuity at all. 

It may be held sure that we did not 
lie in camp long before I was on my way 
up to see what had become of the Collins 
bear. We had located our camp some 
six or eight miles from that spot, and off 
the main line of the traveling bears, as 
we supposed. Billy and Collins and I 
rode up to the eminence overlooking the 
little glade where the horse had been left. 
Nothing was there! Both rubbed their 
eyes. “He ought to be right down there.” 
they said, pointing to a little open glade, 
but not a sign of anything showed on the 
greening grass, 

“Quit your kidding, fellows,” said I. 
“Show me.” 


he could see under its belly, across 
the body of the horse, it stood 
that tall. He got excited when 
he began to talk of that bear. 
From all I could tell, it must 
have been a grizzly that was laid 
out about the time that the 
rest of the St. Mary’s country 
was. Anyhow, it had eaten the 
horse clear to its feet, and I never could 
see why he didn’t make a clean job of 
the whole business. It might- have been 
the horse’s shoes, but I don’t see why a 
bear with an appetite like that need have 
minded a mere detail like a horseshoe or 
so additional after he had eaten one. 


HAVE discovered that the main trouble 

in getting bear is to get to the place 
where the bear is at the time when he is 
there. Now, the bear had been here; and 
I was here; but we were not both here 
at the same time. Would this bear ever 
come back? He might, provided that he 
felt he could eat another horse some 
mofning at the cafeteria system newly es- 
tablished along that ridge. 

That night in camp we held council 
until a late hour. Old John Monroe said, 
very wisely, “Me, I think he come back, 
may be so. Yes. H’also, I think may be 
so, No.” Billy Hofer agreed with John 
Monroe. Madam went to bed with all 
the pillows over her face, frightened al- 
most out of her wits and declaring that if 
she had ever supposed for a minute that 
there really were any live bears in that 
country, we never would have seen her 
there. 

We were now in the condition of the 
boy who has spilled his can of worms— 
we had no more bait. So Collins went 
down, a day’s ride, and fished out another 
remnant of a horse. All the Blackfeet 
hunt bear on the bait basis and declare 
that a horse makes the best bait there 
is. Collins located this allurement not 
far from where the big bear had eaten 
up the other horse. And then time again 
began to pass. It was during this interval ° 
that Jack Monroe came into camp—after 
Billy and Collins and I had nearly worn 
ourselves out still hunting all over the 
country. 
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Emerson Hough and the Bighorn at Hough's mountain, winter 1896. Billy Jackson, Custer’s scout, in the background. 


HAT has always been my experience 

about bears when you go still hunting. 
You can live until you are fifty and you 
will be still hunting, but you won’t have 
any bear. Slide-watching, trapping, or 
bait-watching—those are about your alter- 
natives if you need a grizzly. You can’t 
run them with dogs. I have a friend who 
hunted bears a few years ago below 
Glacier Park with a guide who guaranteed 
to get him bear. He did. I saw printed 
pictures of the triumphant hunter stand- 
ing with a very long rifle beside a very 
short bear. The trap was not shown in 
the picture. As a matter of fact, ninety- 
nine per cent of the bear hides that come 
into the market or come home with 
hunters were taken in traps. It is the 
steel trap and not the rifle which prac- 
tically has exterminated the grizzly bear 
on this continent. I myself have never 
shot a bear in a trap, and never shall in 
any circumstances. Watching a bait is 
not quite so bad, but bad enough. That 
is the way most of the bears in this for- 
merly very good St. Mary’s-Two Medicine 
bear country were killed. 

Jack Monroe and some of the rest of us 
agreed that no self-respecting bear would 
come back to lunch on what was left of 
our first horse. “You couldn’t make a 
salad out of that,” said Jack, “and my 
experience with grizzlies is they want 
more’n a salad.” 


HEY now left Jack and me the daily 

task of riding up and giving horse No. 
2 the once-over. For seven days we found 
no change in the landscape or in the 
horse. 

“I have known a bear to come twenty 
miles to find a passé horse,” said Jack 
Monroe, grumbling. “But this here horse 
is no good. This cold weather—why, say, 


he’s the inactivest horse I ever did go out 
hunting with. So to speak, he’s too reti- 
cent. We'll have to run a drag.” So we 
cut off a foreshoulder and dragged it on 
a lariat for ten or fifteen miles, all across 
the country, inviting all the bears to come 
and see the Hippodrome. Nothing hap- 
pened, but we found we were in bear 
country. 


No See-um Bear 


Madam began to chirk up considerable. 
We did not tell her that now we began to 
see bear tracks all through the woods, 
even in the horse path all along the lake, 
not far above camp. 

We usually ‘left Madam and Abe at 
camp together. “Abe,” she asked him one 
day, “suppose a bear would come into this 
camp, what would we do?” 

“We'd climb a tree, Ma’am,” said Abe, 
~~ to stir dough for fifteen peo- 
ple. 


ADAM cast a glance at the tall 
straight lodge pole pines and said, 
“T couldn’t.” 

“Oh, yes you could, Ma’am,” said he, 
“if a bear’d come into this camp, there 
ain’t nary tree on this whole mountain 
side you couldn’t climb, right then.” 

“Pshaw!” said Madam, “Those men 
have just been fooling us. There aren’t 
any bears around here, or else why don’t 
they kill some?” 

It certainly looked as though my stock 
as a bear hunter was going down very fast 
in my own family. And yet there cer- 
tainly were bears around the Two Medi- 
cine that spring. We saw a great many 
tracks of different bears. One day Jack 
and Collins and I, looking across Two 
Medicine Lake, saw three bears, one of 
them a very large grizzly, digging on a 


slide two or three miles distant. We 
crossed in our canvas boat and made a 
climb up that mountain which for me, at 
least, was breathless. We did not get a 
shot—the bears smelled us and all three set 
off in a gallop. We were out until mid- 
night that night, and had a wild time get- 
ting back over the lake; but we never got 
sight of a hair of those three bears, al- 
though we trailed them for many miles. 
Madam was frightened almost out of her 
wits that night, too. 


ACK and I rode out once more to see 

our favorite bear spot, and looked once 
more at the little glade where the horse 
reposed. “How ‘natural he looks!” said 
Jack. 

I took a look through my field glasses 
and saw something which caused me to 
pass them to Jack. “What’s wrong with 
his neck?” I asked. 

Jack took a quick glance, then uttered a 
suppressed yell. “He’s been there!” said 
he. “Look—he’s been rooting grass and 
stuff up along the neck of the horse.” 

I looked closely, and sure enough, that 
was true. 

“That means he’s coming back,” said 
Jack. “That’s his brand on that horse. A 
mountain lion will carry a deer off and 
cover it up with brush—that means it’s his 
meat. If a bear comes along and roots 
dirt up alongside a carcass, that’s his way 
of saying ‘This is my meat, and you let it 
alone; I'll come back when I get around 
to it” 

“But will he?” said I. “If so, when?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jack. “Nobody 
can tell. May be to-morrow, may be two 
or three days. But he’s pretty sure to 
come back some time, because he’s claimed 
this meat.” 

(Continued in our next issue) 
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Bob—Bob White 


a sea of tall grass, and vivid green samphire which 

would set the marsh-meadow ablaze a month later. 

The rising August sun peered hotly through a rift in 
the murk, splashing a bloody reflection on the feeding pond 
ahead of the decoys, and promising a sweltering day despite the 
dawn breeze that swept away insistent mosquitoes. 

A bunch of beetlehead had come in, following a solitary 
winter yellowlegs, and in the silence following the excitement, 
I was thinking to myself that no sound of nature had a swifter 
appeal to a sportsman’s nerves than the wild music with which 
these marsh-dwellers fill the air. 


M ieomsen floated across from the distant upland fields a clear, 
vigorous resonant call: “Bob White, Bob White.” And I 
realized that this was the voice of a friend whose place could 
be filled by no snipe or prover or curlew, even were these to 
return as in the days when their flights darkened the sky. 


z 
L 
\ , y E lay a mile out on the salt marsh. Around us was 


OF course, I can see the gentle bird-lover, who considers all 
shooting barbarous (yet whom I have generally found a 
willing accessory after the fact when the slaughtered innocents 
arrived on the table)—I can see her lip curl as she hints at a 
Hunnish quality in friendship pursued at a gun’s muzzle. 


UT if friendliness may be tested by the desire to see and 

know another intimately, and to spare not time, pains nor 
expense in assisting that other to fulfil his proper function in 
life—well, it would not be hard to make out a case. 


ND is it not a fact that our sentimental writers have some- 

what over-individualized the animals and birds? It was for 
cause that a distinguished author once threatened to narrate, in 
protest, “The Adventures and Tragic Death of Little Red Tom” 
—being the tale of a tomato that became over-ripe. 


HE true sportsman is the best friend of Colinus Virginianus 

in the aggregate; but the pair or two which he scrupulously 
saves out of the covey for “seed,” and their progeny to come, 
are just as much Bob White to him as the birds in. his pocket. 
He has taken life, as man does each day for his various needs; 
but he has by no means killed his friend. 


hard to explain the peculiar place Bob White holds. 

To begin with, however, he is cheerfulness incarnate. His 
mellow whistle tells of a Panglossian satisfaction with the 
world as it is—sportsmen and all. Then he is trim and beau- 
tiful, with his warm chestnut-browns and mixy grays and 
delicate buffs, and the dandy’s black crown and breast ribbon, 
set off by white, which the cock sports. 


DenOveER. though frequently dependent on man for his 

livelihood, and seeking the fringes of cultivation, he is a 
worthy antagonist, hard to locate, full of wiles for the unwary, 
yet bursting into bomb-shell flight when disturbed and speeding 
straight away to cover with only his suddenness to’ save him. 


S irewy is another fact of prime importance in these days 

when farms, homes and industries are encroaching so 
rapidly upon hunting grounds of every sort. Bob White is 
the one game-bird which thrives in a wild state in the midst 
of civilization; that is to say, he is the only one on which the 
American sportsman of to-morrow can count. There are more 
quail in the Carolinas to-day than there were fifty years ago; 
a statement true of no other furred or feathered game. That 


superb creature, the wild turkey, for instance, is like the Indian : 
the conqnering of the wilderness and swamp by the farmer 
means his ultimate extinction. (Though, thank Heavens, there 
are some hundreds of square miles of apparently unconquerable 
swamp along the coast of the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, 
where hc may hold out even longer than the Seminoles did 
against the United States army!) 


hd Bob White approves of agriculture. Of course there is 
an absurd amount of land wasted on cotton (can’t you hear 
some old cock holding forth on this public scandal at the Dust- 
ing-ground Club?) ; but corn fields and cowpea fields and peanut 
fields—pray what other purpose do these serve than to support 
fat coveys of Colinus Virginianus? 


Fase the final proof of his perfect adaptability to the present 
and the future is that this. semi-domestication does not 
in the least take the edge off his game qualities: the pea-field 
birds of January are just as wary, just as swift, just as shot- 
resisting as their country cousins of the sedge grass and beggar- 
lice. Indeed, these near-at-hand birds are more worthy op- 
ponents, for they acquire a wisdom to satisfy the most blasé 
sportsman. Moreover, despite the plaints of the strawberry 
growers that Bob has an over appreciation of luscious fruit, 
he pays his board by destroying weed seeds and worm pests. 


¢ addition, this hardy perennial bird, who renews his coveys of 
twelve to twenty each year if a single pair be left for “seed,” 
offers a season of four months; a lot of shooting (unlike the 
turkey chase, where you labor two days perhaps to fire a single 
shell) ; a variety of shots, in open and brush, difficult enough 
to satisfy the most expert gunner; that matching of your 
wits against his which seems to justify the chase against all 
Brahmanistic scruples about “Taking life”; and the final justifi- 
cation of being a succulent table morsel worth working for 
from this standpoint alone in a land of stringy steaks. 


A FAIRLY comprehensive list of virtues! Yet.the supreme 
one is still unmentioned; his capture involves a partner- 
ship with the most highly developed dog intelligence man has 
been able to breed and train. That is the quail hunter’s final 
argument: his setters or pointers,—creatures of beauty, speed, 
individuality, intelligence ; creatures of his own training, almost 
of his creating he feels, in the first flush of pride over some 
finished performance; companions and sharers of cold and 
fatigue, of straining muscles and tense nerves, of little triumphs 
which seem so important when the primal instincts of the chase 
fatigue, of straining muscles and tense nerves, of little triumphs 
are aroused. The very sight of little Di spurning the ground as 
she bounds away, alive in every fibre of her beautiful, lithe 
body would make the sport worth while. And when you have 
hunted for a half dozen seasons with a dog comrade, till his 
every action has a meaning; when you know just what’s taking 
place in his mind as he runs around a feeding ground on a cold 
morning instead of troubling to go through it; when he per- 
forms that crowning feat of “reporting,” backing cautiously 
away when he finds birds at a distance, dashing back to you, 
informing you of the great news by whines, or springing up, 
or whatever language will reach your dull senses; then you 
sympathize with the quail enthusiast’s scorn for any other form 


of recreation. 
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VOICES OF THE FLOCK 
By Ben Hur Lampman 


Out of the smother of wind and rain, 
Torn from the cloak of night, 

Falleth an ancient voice again— 
Brazen and wild and bright. 

The heart leaps up with the lifted face 
To peer through the gusty dark, 

Where the shorn cloud of tattered lace 

Broiders the moon, in reeling space— 
Downward it drifts to me . . . hark! 


"Tis the wild geese, winging, chanting, 
Driving through the night, and slanting 
Like a spear-thrust to the barrens, 

And the beaches of the sea! 

Now it wakens, past forgetting, 

The old dreams and the old fretting— 
Harken! How it comesto me... 


Honk! a-honk! honk! 


Whither away do you fly, O brave 
Hearts of the valiant flock? 

Summons some chartless wandering wave? 
Whispers some outpost rock? 

I mind how a lad’s light heart was tossed 
To follow your leader’s wing, 

Pinions flashing the sunny frost, 

Till the last glint in cloud was lost— 
The last call echoing. 


Nay, when Aylward loosed his feather, 
In the golden English weather, 





Free hearts named you for your flight! 
Whoso listens feels the waking 
Of wild dreams there’s no forsaking— 
Harken! Down the night . . 
Honk! a-honk! honk! 


Borne through the smother it comes to me, 
Clear through the wind and storm, 
A call so high and wildly free 
It shames me to be warm. 
Better the track that you take, O flock, 
To cleave through the gusty dark, 
Somewhere away to a nameless rock, 
Than the full sheaf and the stout lock— 
Ah, but you shout to me . . . hark! 


"Tis the wild geese belling, drifting, 
Sweeping through the night, and shifting, 
Like an arrow slanting downward 
To the barrens and the sea! 
Thrice a hundred leagues before them, 
Night and storm about and o’er them— 
Harken! How it comes to me. . 
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The 
Channel 
Bass 
of 


Grey 


Gull 
Shoals 


By 
Van Campen 
Heilner 


FF to Gray Gull Shoals again 
after channel bass— 
Taste the breath of salt sea air 


and hear the lone gull’s cry; 
Watch the sparking of the sea and see the 
cloud banks pass 
Slowly in the twilight against a sapphire 
sky. 


Camping on the lonely dunes, fishing night 
and day, 
Roaming up the barren beach when 
fishing hours are slack; 
See the breakers flinging up their rain- 
bows formed by spray, 
Free from business shackles, never 
wanting to go back. 


See the merry sun gods dance when the 
dawn flames red, 
See the mirror on the beach when the 
waves roll in, 
Feel the awe that stirs you when the 
storms clouds rush o’chead, 
Feel the wind that drives*the sand 
stinging through your skin. 


See the sights of wonderland pass before 
your eyes, 
Breathe the life of all outdoors that 
purifies men’s souls; 
See the sights of wonderland ’neath blue 
or leaden skies, 
Off in God’s great wilderness—off to 
Gray Gull Shoals! 
—Philip Arnold La Vie. 





HAT which is hardest to obtain, 

those places which are the hard- 

est to reach, are the most desir- 

able in all phases of life. Things 
which are easily procured are the least 
sought after. 

So in the great outdoors. The far 
places, the hunting and fishing grounds 
which are “off the beaten track,” the 
places one has to travel long and over- 
come difficulties to reach are the most 
enjoyed, and generally, the most produc- 
tive of fish and game. 

Such a place. was Gray Gull Shoals. 
For several years I had cruised in South- 
ern Jersey, thinking I knew every inch of 
the wonderful fishing grounds, never 
dreaming that hidden away among the 
vast sand dunes lay a paradise for the surf 














“channel bass 
far from the beaten track, 
with nothing but the plaintive cry of the 
nesting gulls and the roar of the lonely 
seas to break the solitude. 


fisherman, a_ veritable 


aquarium,” 


T= fishing at the Inlets had been 
slack. Occasionally we would catch 
a weak or a croaker, but on the whole, 
conditions had been poor. Where the 
channel bass were, we could not figure 
out. It was the season for them, but in 
two weeks’ fishing only one had been 
taken. Had some dearth among the fishes 
killed off our coppery warriors, were they 
late in arriving, or had they gone else- 
where? These were questions we asked 
each other and which none could answer. 
The sea and her children are so myste- 
rious and everchanging that one can never 
be sure of anything. I saw the tide run 
in once for eight hours and turn around 
and go out for ten, a phenomenal occur- 
rence, but helped materially by the wind 
and moon. 

We decided to go exploring. Far bet- 
ter to be on the move than to sit for 
hours on the beach with an idle rod. We 
climbed aboard the *Nepenthe, settled 
down for an extended cruise, and hauled 
up the anchor. 


HITHER away? That was the 

question. To the southward, it was 
finally agreed. That phrase, “To the 
southward,” has always had for me a 
fascination that I can never shake off. 
So much always lies to the southward; 
palm-strewn coasts and tropic skies, misty 
headlands, dank jungles and sweet-smell- 
ing orchids, rich silks and spices—ad- 
venture—romance! It is a land of 
dreams. 

In this instance a great land of marshes 
lay:to the southward, broken by narrow 
creeks and waterways, and towards these 
we headed. Picking out at random one 
that seemed to hold promises of better 


things beyond, we pointed the nose of © 
the Nepenthe toward it and headed 
up the winding, twisting channel, 
nef at times nearly doubled back upon 
itself. 


HE marshes were filled with birds, 

great stately blue herons, which 
stalked majestically about, peering into ev- 
ery pool and salt pond in search of shrimp, 
luscious morsels for their eager beaks. 
Mud hens jumped from the banks and 
made off at a great pace, dropping out of 
sight behind some distant clump of marsh 
grass and always the flocks of gulls with 
their piercing “cree-cree” wheeled, twisted 
and fluttered at our approach. 


At last we reached a place where it 
seemed impossible to go further. The 
water shoaled up to a scant two feet and, 
try as we might, we could not force the 
Nepenthe across into the deeper water 
which we could see beyond. The only 
thing to do was to wait for the high tide, 
and if we could not make it then, we 
knew it would be useless. As high water 
was some two hours distant we amused 
ourselves by catching croakers which 
seemed to be plentiful along the edges 
of the banks. Two of us took a swim 
much to the others’ disgust. They com- 
plained that we frightened the fish. May- 
be we did, but time was our own—there 
would be other days to fish—and who 
could refuse such invitingly cool and re- 
freshing water? 

“High water, boys. Time to be going,” 
announced Billy. Art and I hastily 
scrambled aboard and got into our clothes 
as swiftly as possible. Everyone, except 
Billy, went forward with poles and oars 
and we managed with the help of 
the engine to gradually edge the cruiser 
across the shallows into the deeper 
channel. 


ITH a sigh of relief we once more 

took our places, watched the grasses 
and the minutes slip by, at peace with our- 
selves and with the world. 

The creek became narrower and nar- 
rower until the sides of the Nepenthe 
continually scraped against the banks. 
Billy looked doubtful and thought we 
had better not go on. But there was no 
turning and we proceeded at reduced 
speed. Suddenly we came to a bend. 
There before us lay a perfect harbor, the 
only entrance being a tiny inlet which 
flowed in across endless shoals that 
seemed to stretch up and down the coast 
as far as the eye could see. Exclama- 
tions of delight escaped the lips of every- 
one, for in those misty bars stretching 
away into the distances, we knew there 
were cuts and channels which must hold 
our old friend Sciaerops ocellata. 


OR several miles before we reached 

the inlet we had been noticing great 
flocks of gulls, a beautiful soft gray in 
color, with black heads, and nm we 
dropped the anchor, they arose in clouds 
from the surface of the water and the 
surrounding shores. I have never seen 
this species of gull in such great numbers 
at any other point along the coast. It 
was evidently a nesting ground for them. 
Back of the dunes we found many old 
eggs, evidence that at certain seasons of 
the year there must be a gull rookery 
there. From a closer study of these beau- 
tiful birds, with whom we were thrown 
in constant contact during our stay there, 
I came to the conclusion that they were 
of the tern family, either Sterna sanvi- 
censis acuflavida or Sterna hirrundo, 
most probably the latter. I was never 
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able to approach one of them closely 
enough to ascertain definitely. 

The tide was ebbing and those miles 
of shoals gave forth a continuous soft 
roar that is difficult to describe. I wanted 
to run down the hard beach in my bare 
feet, shouting to the wind and sea at the 
top of my voice, to dance, to plunge into 
the smashing breaks, and dash madly out 
across the shallows. I am often affected 
this way. It is a sort of mania which 
always comes over me on some great 
mountain height or along the sand blown 
beaches. Some day I am going away all 
by myself, where no one can see me, and 
then I am going to shout and sing to my 
heart’s content. Were one to-do such a 
thing in the presence of others, he would 
undoubtedly be considered a fit subject 
for a lunatic asylum. 


E wandered down the sands, dis- 
cussing plans for the morrow and 
casting speculative eyes into the cuts and 
passes for a likely spot for channel bass. 


E had stopped to examine a very 

curious shell, and while we were 
arguing as to what kind of creature had 
at one time made it its habitation, I 
heard the whistle of a golden plover, a 
private signal long used by Frank and 
myself. Turning, I saw him quite some 
distance ahead, beckoning frantically. 
Going to where he was standing, what a 
sight met our eyes! 

The beach at that point dropped abrupt- 
ly; not on a gradual slant, but perpendicu- 
lar, like a garden wall. This wall of sand 
seemed terraced or ridged down its en- 
tire side, in every ridge we could make 
out the backs and sides of hundreds of 
big sea clams, which had buried nearly 
out of sight. Lifting our eyes seaward 
we beheld, not eighty yards from shore, 
a’ long sandbar which ran parallel with 
the beach for several hundred yards. 
Between the bar and the terrace lay a 
deep pass, narrowing at one end, where 
the bar extended in towards shore to a 
scant ten feet. At the time of our first 
seeing it, dead low water, there could 
have been scarcely more than four feet 
of water in the deepest part. What it 
would be at high water we could only 
conjecture. 


ey was a formation that surpassed 
our wildest dreams. The possibili- 
ties from an angling standpoint seemed 
to promise more than we dared to hope. 
Thousands of broken shell bits lying on 
the bottom and along the shore was proof 
that fish had been working among the 
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clams, crustacean loving fish, big fish! 

Filled with excitement and enthusiasm, 
we made our way back to the skiff, rowed 
out to the cruiser where every one imme- 
diately commenced getting out his tackle, 
selecting his favorite hook or leader, oil- 
ing reels and the thousand and one dc- 
lights known. to the surf fisherman, 

Phil had remained on shore. He is a 
sort of naturalist in his way, and had 
wandered off in the dunes to try and find 
some old gull eggs, left to the mercies 
of the sun and wind by our beautiful 
gray neighbors at their annual spring 
hatching. In the course of an hour he 
hailed me from the beach and I rowed 
in to get him. He had six or more beau- 
tiful eggs, mottled with daubs of dark 
brown, real precious gems of the sandy 
wastes. 

I had my ornithological kit with me 
and together we sat on the stern of the 
Nepenthe and began to blow the eggs 
much to the disgust of the others who 
were in the cabin preparing dinner. 


OMATO cans and cracker boxes 

whizzed past our ears at intervals, 
together with certain remarks about “gas 
attacks” and other things too sulphur- 
ous to mention. 

Frankly, the eggs were not what might 
be termed “strictly fresh.” Two con- 
tained the remains of what at one time 
had been the beginnings of some very 
beautiful terns. However, we made out 
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very well and succeeded in preserving 
three fine shells. 

That night we all slept as if we were 
drugged. I think perhaps it was the sur- 
roundings, so peaceful—unprofaned by 
the touch of man. At any rate I never 
so much as moved, and I am accredited 
with being a somnambulist! 


T dawn we were on the beach. The 

tide was low, as on the previous even- 
ing, but by the time we head reached the 
pass it had turned and commenced to run 
in. There seemed to be nothing but croak- 
ers biting. Several of these splenc*4 
little scrappers were brought struggling 
through the surf only to be _ released. 
The hours passed and each succeeding 
wave brought the tide curling and hissing 
farther up the beach. 

Art, Phil, and Billy, feeling the pangs 
of hunger, deserted Frank and myself 
to vanish up the sands in the direction of 
the cruiser whither, they assured us, we 
would be only too glad to come, “when 
lunch was ready.” 


HORTLY after this I sat down on 
an old box with my rod across my 
knees, and as a guide of mine once said, 
“had a spell of thinking.” The white 
sand, the blue sky, the seemingly endless 
shoals with their low roar of breaking 
surf made me very drowsy. I dozed, 
caught myself, dozed again, and was 
brought back into the land of reality by 
a sharp tug on my line. It was a croaker 
and I could feel his sound box vibrating 
as I unhooked him and turned to throw 
him back into the water. As I did so, 
I heard a sharp whistle from Frank and 
glancing in his direction, my heart gave 
a violent leap. 

His rod was bent in a beautiful curve, 
his feet were planted firmly in the sand, 
and on his face he wore an expression 
I have seen so often when he was fast 
to a red warrior of the seething surf. 


HASTILY rebaited and cast. On the 
instant, it seemed, that my bait struck 
the water, the line began running out, 
first in short runs, then longer ones fi- 
nally at a regular but ever-increasing 
speed. Just as I was about to strike, the 


bait was dropped and I reeled in to find it 


badly mumbled and of no further use. 
Frank was now over half a mile from 
me, his fish having worked up with the 
tide. I cast again, and the identical same 
thing happened. Perhaps the fish were 
a hungry; perhaps they did not like the 
ait. 
I put on an enormous piece of squid, 
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topping it with a head from which the 
tentacles dangled at least six inches. 
Again I cast. This time I was in no 
mood for fooling and struck at the sec- 
ond run I received. There was a swift 
rush, my rod nearly buckled and I was 
hooked to a fighting channel bass. 

Ordinarily I take my time. The more 
fight a bass can give me, the more I en- 
joy it. In this instance I fought the 
fish hard for I had seen, for a fleeting 
instant, along the edge of the bar, a fin 
I knew belonged to no channel bass. 


S it was it was a half hour before I 
4A had the fish near the beach. Even 
then it was no easy task to beach him 
for he lay head to sea and every wave 
that struck the slender 9-thread line bid 
fair to part it. Waiting my chance I got 
the bass coming on the top of a comber, 
and as it broke, it slid him to within 
reach of my eager hand. 

As I dragged him up the beach I made 
out Art on the roof of the cruiser’s cabin 
a mile or so away, wigwagging franti- 


cally. 

C-O-M-E T-O L-U-N-C-H I spelled 
out, though it was difficult to see on ac- 
count of the salt wrack which lay over 
the beach like a soft white mist. 

L-U-N-C-H B-E-D—— T-H-E B-A-S-S 
A-R-E I-N I signalled back and turned 
to my captive. 

He was a beautiful member of his 
tribe, shimmering with an almost silver 
sheen, tinged with a faint coppery hue, 
which would become more pronounced 
after death. He had been game to the 
last but when drawn upon the sands, had 
not so much as given a flop of his tail 
All his energy had been expended in that 
one last struggle with an unknown force 
which had drawn him forth from his 
native element. He later weighed an 
even thirty-five pounds. 


HAT effect my message had had 

among those on board the boat I 
could not know. Frank was out of my 
sight. They must surely have seen him 
from the Nepenthe by now. And true 
enough, when a short time later I saw 
the skiff being rowed madly toward the 
shore, I came to the conclusion that 
Frank’s battle must have been terminated 
—successfully. 





He comes ashore. 


Channel 











Back to the cruiser. 


I made another cast; this time lost a 
rig on a large shark, evidently the one 
I had observed a short time previous. A 
new rigging and I was out again, but for a 
long time without results. Then came a 
sly pull on the line, followed by a long 
run and I was fast to my second channel 
bass. 

I passed Billy on my way down the 
beach, and advised him where to cast and 
how the fish were acting. About twenty 
minutes later, when both the bass and I 
were resting, I observed that he was 
hooked to a fish and distinctly saw 
it making a rush across the bar 
for the open sea, ploughing up a white 
furrow of foam as it dashed across the 
shoals, 


OON I passed Phil and Art who were 
hastening to the scene of battle as 
quickly as the retarding sand would al- 
low. They stopped for a moment to 
watch me and said that Frank had beached 
his fish and had taken it out to the Ne- 
penthe for the purpose of weighing it. 
Also that lunch was getting cold. A 
savage rush on the part of my friend 
ended the conversation. I shouted good 
luck to them as the bass dragged me 
nearly into the undertow. 

Twenty minutes more it took me to 
beach him, nearly opposite the Nepenthe. 
That was enough for one day for me 
so I hailed Frank and he came ashore 
and got me. After a short but invigorat- 
ing swim, we finished the remains of the 
long postponed lunch, washed up the 
dishes and—went to sleep. 

We were awakened by the others who 
were shouting from the sand for someone 
to come and get them. I jumped into the 
skiff and pulled for the bank, but the 
swift-running tide carried me some dis- 
tance out before landing, much to their 
annoyance. It was extremely irksome, 
they assured me, to be forced to drag two 
perfectly good channel bass some distance 
along the beach when the gentleman in 
the dory, had he been any kind of an 
oarsman, could have spared them the 
hardship by landing where he was sup- 
posed to. They were splendid fish, one 
going nearly forty pounds and when the 
choicest steaks had been cut from all of 
them, we had enough fine fish in the 
ice box to last us for several days to 
come, 
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ATE that afternoon, Art and Phil and 

myself started out for a good long 
hike along the beach. We were clad solely 
in our swimming trunks, for who could 
tell at what instant an invitingly cool cut 
or slewway would tempt us into run- 
ning madly down and plunging into it. 
The salt water always works wonders 
with me. There is something in the brac- 
ing tang of the great sea as it sweeps in 
over the shell ground sands that acts as 
a wonderful tonic, a strength builder for 
tired muscles and wearied minds. 

We were in at the slightest excuse, 
shouting and laughing like a bunch of 
kids, hurling seaweed and clam shells 
at one another in a manner calculated to 
shock the least conservative Anthony 
Comstock. And then we were off again, 
tramping along the beach, digging our 
toes into the yielding sands and vibrating 
red blooded life in every fibre. 

We waded out on one bar for nearly 
three-quarters of a mile, breasting the 
stinging breakers, splashing through the 
shallows, filling our basket with the fat 
luscious clams which thrived in every 
sandbank. 

We had no thought for the future, nor 
did we care. Had we known that during 
the two weeks that lay ahead of us we 
were to hook into the wonderful total of 
fifty-one channel bass, each landing and 
losing his share, I doubt much if we 
would have felt more joyful or contented. 


WE trudged on and on until lengthen- 
ing shadows warned us we must 
be turning homeward. Retracing our 
steps we faced a wonderful sunset, whose 
colors flung themselves far out on the 
dancing waters, mirrored themselves in 
each tiny sea filled shell and pool, and 
threw a purple rosy tint over every dune 
and headland. 

Like men in a dream we reached the 
cruiser and set about ‘preparing the even- 
ing meal. It had been a day filled to the 
brim with thoughts that never touched 
on the sordid things of our old world, 

That night we crept to our berths 
against the tide-lapped side of the Ne- 
penthe and drifted off into other lands, 
lulled to unconsciousness by the plaintive 
cries of the terns and the moan of the 
surf across the miles of Gray Gull Shoals. 
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Some 
Kingly 
Crowns 


By 
Archibald Rutledge 


NE of the most popular sports of 
the past few years has been the 
relegating of crowns to the 
scrap-heap; and in the cases of 
most mortal monarchs this is a pleasant, 
wholesome, and legitimate pastime. But 
these are accidental kings. There are 
kings by nature, dwellers in our North 
American wilds, whose crowns are worn 
regally, and whose right to them no man 
will dispute. In this brief article I wish 
to discuss a subject old, yet ever new: 
it is the question of the finest heads and 
horns of our native deer, particularly our 
familiar friend, the white-tail deer. 

For many years the collecting of white- 
tail antlers has constantly disputed with 
all other interests the first place in my 
affections. This study has taken me into 
many strange places, and has enabled me 
to meet many a genuine hunter, living, 
mayhap, in the deepest swamps or in the 
wildest valleys. It has also brought me 
into touch with many prominent col- 
lectors, whose comradeship in our com- 
mon pursuit has been very delightful. A 
few general conclusions concerning antlers 
I have been able to draw from these years 
of study and investigation. 


NE is that, throughout its range, 

which extends from the Gulf on the 
south into Canada on the north, and from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi,—again re- 
appearing on the Pacific Coast,—the size 
and the nature of the white-tail is prac- 
tically the same. I know that there is a 
general belief that the deer of the North 
are far larger than those of the milder 
climates. For a long time I, too, was of 
that persuasion. But during the past four 
or five years I have seen deer killed in the 
South, and heads from that part of the 
country, that were in no manner inferior 
to the finest stags of Maine, Michigan, or 
Wisconsin. True, their appearance is dif- 
ferent. Deer of the North are usually 
more rugged creatures, being denizens 
often of hills and mountains; and because 
of the conditions of climate, their hair, 
especially in the winter, is very much 

















Mule deer, spread of 45 inches, 22 points, 























A magnificent mule deer, a Canadian head, 49 points more than one inch long. 


longer. This makes a Northern buck 
look a great deal larger than a Southern 
one. I have four or five authentic records 
of stags killed near Charleston, 

that weighed upward of 250 pounds, 
which, it must be admitted, represents 
something approaching the maximum 
weight of the white-tail. I have been told 
of 300-pound bucks, and of one 349-pound 
stag; but these I never saw. The deer of 
Texas are very large and fine; and even 
in Florida, where the type is generally 
supposed to be inferior, splendid bucks 
are killed. I have noticed that the deer 
of the Southern pinelands proper are 
sleeker, slighter creatures than the dwell- 
ers in the deep swamps, whose appearance 
seldom fails to impress one with a sense 
of their burly ruggedness. 


"THis leads me to say that another ob- 
servation applying to all deer is that 
their size, vigor, and particularly the 
nature of their antlers, is in direct rela- 
tion with the nature of their environ- 
ment. The wilder their habitat, the more 
natural enemies they will have; and there 
Nature provides them with adequate 
weapons of defence. Then, too, only the 
fit survive in such a region, and the 
elimination of the weak and the defective 
makes for strong and vigorous stock. I 
remember seeing two bucks of apparently 
the same age being brought to a plantation 
house. One had been shot in the pine- 
lands, from which practically every 
enemy except man had been eliminated. 
The other came from a gross cypress 


swamp, eight miles off, into whose gloomy 
fastness hardly a human foot had ever 
penetrated. The two bucks seem to be- 
long to an entirely different species. 
Physically, there were the same differences 
between them as are to be noted between 
a savage and the victim of a too luxurious 
civilization. It cannot be denied that 
deer on fenced preserves and in parks 
deteriorate, whereas the wilder and more 
strenuous the life they are obliged to lead, 

















28 inch spread, 44 points, killed in the 
Michigan peninsula, in 1876. 






































From the collection of M. S. Jones, Jr., 
Titusville, Florida. 


the more splendid will be their develop- 
ment. 


HE third and last general observation 

that I should like to make is that a 
buck, whatever his habitat, will wear his 
kingliest crown when he is at the zenith 
of his reproductive powers. Antlers are 
decorative as well as defensive, and their 
size and growth are closely associated 
with the deer’s creative powers. As a 
rule a white-tail stag is in his prime at 
from seven to twelve years. Up to seven 
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years a normal buck’s 
antlers will steadily in- 
crease in size. After 
that they may become 
larger, especially in the 
beams. After eleven or 
twelve years, a buck’s 
horns are likely to be- 
come smaller and 
slighter. Of course, 
this is a general state- 
ment, to which many 
exceptions might be 
taken. The oldest deer 
of which I have any 
sure record was recent- 
ly killed in St. Andrew’s 
parish, South Caro- 
lina. This buck was a 
cripple and had been 
hunted for thirty years. 
When taken, his ap- 
pearance clearly _ indi- 
cated his great age; 
but his antlers were reg- 
ular and heavy. I donot 
think many deer live over 
twenty years; few, in- 
deed, have the chance to 
live as long as that. 

In considering a deer- 
head or a set of antlers, 
there are several fac- 
tors to be noticed. The 
first is the spread of 
the beams, the measure- 
ment being taken at the 
widest part, and from 
the outside. Measuring 
from the inside does 
not give credit for the 
diameter of the beams. 
Any spread above 20 
inches is good; any 
spread above 26 inches 
menal. Secondly, the 
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A Pennsylvania stag taken in 1889, spread, 27; points, 


24. Brow-tines, over 12 inches long. 


number of points must 
be considered. A“point” 
is any horny growth 
sufficiently long to en- 
able one to hang a 
watch on it. Clusters 
of points near the base 
of the horns should be 
counted, as should the 
points of the beams 
themselves. A 12-point 
stag represents the nor- 
mal standard of the 
white-tail. Bucks bear- 
ing 20 points are not at 
all uncommon. There 
are several that have 
more than 40 points. 
As far as I know, the 
78-point deer-head own- 
ed by Albert Freidrick, 
San Antonio, Texas, 
bears off the world’s 
necord for number of 
points. Thirdly, there 
is the size of the beam, 
the circumference being 
taken an inch above the 
burr, or halfway be- 
tween the burr and the 
first brow-line. Four or 
five inches would be a 
good beam; but some- 
times, especially when 
there is palmation, the 
beam may run 8 or even 
10 inches in circumfer- 
ence. Color is a_ fur- 
ther consideration, but 
as this is a question of 
preference or taste it is 


Fine as the white-tail deer ever grows. Spread, 2514, 
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difficult to. standardize. The handsomest 
horns I have ever seen were very dark, 
with tips that shone like ivory. The weight 
of horns, too, is important; yet this matter 
is largely predetermined by the factors 
already named. The beading or rugged ex- 
crescences on the beams is highly thought 
of by some collectors. Finally, there is 
the question—which perhaps might have 
come first—of whether the antlers are 
architecturally true to the white-tail 
type. There are many freaks; and 
while these are interesting, they are ab- 
ridrmal, and cannot be considered at the 
same time with antlers that, though ex- 
traordinary in growth, are genuine in 
their architecture. 


A? now comes the query: Are all the 
big heads gone? Do they belong to 
a race of deer that has vanished? Well, 
they hadn’t last year, when my eyes 
lighted upon two of the finest heads that 
ever carried crowns. It has only been a 
few years since the great Ross head was 
taken; and the 28-point Cameron County 
head from Pennsylvania; and the mighty 
Parler head in South Carolina. I was 
told only recently by a former associate 
of Mr. Carl Akeley that when the latter 
went into the Michigan Peninsula to se- 
cure a white-tail group for the Field 
Museum, he had some difficulty in getting 
a buck small enough to be true to type. 
I cannot say that the same kind of ex- 
perience has ever been mine; yet I am not 
more positive of anything in wild life than 
in the belief that some of the most splen- 
did deer-heads remain to be taken. And 
my hope is that some reader of this article 
will this year bring home a noble head 
that wears a kingly crown. 
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Life at 
Mansfield — 


Plantation 


'e4 O- ges TY, boss; due at Lanes 
twenty-five minutes.” 
Good Heavens! Every other 


train running south offWash- 
pride in being late but never 
this one. It can leave Richmond any- 
where from one to three hours behind 
schedule, and just as sure as “fo-thuty” 
A. M. comes around, there it is at Lanes. 

We tumble out of our berths and into 
our clothes, make the dark-skinned Vice- 
President of the Atlantic Coast Line in- 
dependent for life and, loaded down with 
sleep, hand-bags and guns, grope our way 
along the cinder pathway to the hotel 
(Heaven save the name!) in that black 
“zero” hour. At this point the night is 
made hideous by the raucous announce- 
ment that “the Baggot serves the finest 
fried chicken and ham breakfast in South 
Carolina.” It makes no difference to 
Charlie, the jet black enthusiast, whether 
those things are on the menu or not—he 
announces therm just the same, and you 
usually get hominy grits and “aigs.’ 

With visions of the good things and 
great sport to come at Mansfield, the wait 
until the train leaves for Georgetown is 
cold and tedious. At last, however, the 
eight-fifteen is ready to pull out, and with 
a look to see if the dogs are aboard 
(which they usually are not) we take the 
last stage of the long journey. 

“Georgetown! Georgetown!” at last; 
and we see through the windows the 
“Duke,” with his long cigar and hos- 
pitable, welcoming smile. Behind him, 
anxious to help with the luggage, is 
Arthur, chauffeur, pilot, duck retriever, 
bird marker and other official and neces- 
sary persons all rolled into one black 
body. 


ington takes 


E have figured that, if we arrive 

at ten o'clock, we will spend fif- 
teen minutes in town, take half an hour 
to get to Mansfield, and be fed and out 
hunting by twelve o'clock at the latest. 
Steady; not so fast. Here are a few 
little matters to be attended to by mem- 
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bers of the party. A shave for one, 
shells for another, hunting licenses to be 
procured by the newcomers, and some one 
wants an extra shirt. We must all call 
on Mr. Lore, shake hands with Colonel 
Oliver, and above all, see that Mr. Ford 
has on hand a few barrels of that dain- 
tiest of wild animals, the Winyah Bay 
oyster. 

Eventually, however, the Studebaker 
driven by our dark-complexioned Ralph 
De Palma, takes all the city corners on 
two wheels and heads along the shell road 
to Mansfield. We pass through the sub- 
urbs of the town, the streets lined with 
whitewashed cabins, the aloors and win- 
dows of which literally bulge with negro 
mammies and pickaninnies. They bow 
and bob up and down, with the inherited 
courtesy from the days “befo’ the war.” 
A few minutes more, and the car swings 
into the neighborhood road, just before 
reaching the great stone, which was 
placed as a monument to General Francis 
Marion (his drill grounds were a few 
rods from that point) and carries us 
along among a forest of tall, straight 
pines to Mr. Tuttle’s own roadway. 

By this time the smell of the pines, the 
enticing stories of ducks, quail and wood- 
cock and (whisper it low) of Hank 
Kerr’s famous turkey, have got into our 
veins, and impatience makes it hard for 
us to enjoy the two miles left. 


HHROUGH the blue gate where last 

year two covies lurked; over the little 
bridge, where the woodcock hit the tele- 
phone wire and committed suicide; by 
the little negro church; between the rows 
of cabins that house the sixty or seventy 
people of Mansfield’s own village; a stop 
at the white gate to throw candy to the 
self-appointed gate-keepers, from six to 
eight in number, from two to ten in age, 
and all very black, with teeth that gleam 
like the white ivory which they are; and 
we pass into the last stretch of the jour- 
ney. 


Two hundred yards straight ahead 





century-old 
the moss hanging gracefully 
from each bough, as if arranged by an 


along a vista of beautiful 
live oaks, 


artist for the effect is the red, sloping 
roof and white porch of the “Big House,” 
and to those of us who have been so fort- 
unate as to have been guests there in pre- 
vious years it is home—and such a home! 

The auto horn sounds the end of the 
journey, the dogs in the kennels bark 
welcome, and the house itself looks as 
if it were reaching out the tendrils of 
the rose vines to greet you. Over a hun- 
dred and thirty-five years have passed 
since its original erection. Uncle Ned 
(born a slave on the same plantation, 
and of uncertain age), the house girls 
and the beaming face of Frank, with his 
bucksaw, never fail to bring a lump in 
my throat, with the sheer pleasure at 
knowing that here I am wanted and that 
though for only a short time each year, 
perhaps, it is “Home.” 

After a sumptuous lunch of cold game, 
waffles and oysters we disperse to our 
various rooms, the host, with a sense of 
true hospitality, leaving the matter of 
distribution to the guests. Personally, 
there is no question as to my habitation; 
and with the air of an owner I begin un- 
packing my trunk, which has just arrived 
by rapid transit via “Gibson wid dem ox,” 
and what had been dubbed five years ago 
by “Hank,” after looking over my ward- 
robe arrangements as the “high holes” 
nest. 


"T HERE is only time the first day to 
break in the hunting clothes, take a 
walk around the banks of the rice fields, 
maybe kill a duck or two, and return to 
the house for dinner and bed. 

Rising early is not one of the popular 
moves at Mansfield. Each newcomer 
tries it; but after one or two attempts, 
he gives it up and is happy to fall back 
to the habits as they grow. 

Breakfast is at nine o’clock or there- 
abouts (mostly thereahouts), and of such 
an order that it enters your system to 











stay. I can smell and taste the piles 
upon piles of waffles, crisp and brown, 
the coffee and the “aigs,” bacon and trim- 
mings even now as I write. 

After breakfast the hunt for the day 
is organized, each guest deciding on his 
own pleasure. Clothes, guns and dogs 
are collected and the Studebaker arrives 
at the door. We pile in and start for 
the Sante country, Mr. Crouse’s planta- 
tion, Jackson’s Village, or Willie Arm- 
strong’s, as the case may be. Mr. Tuttle 
and his guests are welcome to hunt over 
the coverts of more than 20,000 acres; 
and right here let me say that in South 
Carolina, while except for the gun clubs, 
few plantations are posted, at the same 
time, without an invitation from the 
owner (which must not be asked), it is 
a serious breach of etiquette to shoot on 
another’s land, and nothing will rouse the 
displeasure of the hospitable Southerners 
so quickly as uninvited hunting. 


A FIER traveling perhaps five to ten 
miles in the car, the dogs are let out, 
and then comes the greatest sport in the 
world. While this part of South Caro- 
lina is not the best bird country in the 
South by any means, at the same time it is 
no trick to find with good dogs five to 
ten covies in one day, the length of which 
for us means from noon to four-thirty 
o’clock actual hunting. In dry weather 
we hunt the branches or creeks where 
there is water and vegetation; in wet, the 
high ground and tilled lands, 

At the very start, perhaps almost before 
the guns are loaded, bang goes old Jack 
on a covey, straightening himself out like 
a statue, tail stiff, head low, every muscle 
turned to stone. Then it may be our 
good fortune to have the other dogs in 
the vicinity, ard I have seen as many as 
five backing the point in various postures 
and from various directions — some 
twisted double to stand so until we walk 
in and flush the covey and take the toll. 

The whirr of the wings, that always 
surprising angle of flight, sometimes right 
_ back over the shooter’s head, is one of 

the delights and excitements of quail 
shooting. The covies, containing from 
eight to twenty-five birds make as a rule 
for the nearest branch or grove of young 
pines for protection, and there we next 
make our way to get at the scattered 
singles. This in a way is the truest test 
of marksmanship, and the place where 
your bag is usually filled. A careful dog 
who will work close is of great value at 
this time. 


S° it goes, picking up covies at times 
where least expected, finding them 
where scheduled; occasionally dropping a 
woodcock along the wet land; ard when 
hunting a dog like old Jack, anything can 
be expected from a possum to a deer. 
He stands or works them all, and it never 
spoils him for birds or unsteadies him. 
A wise old dog, and a “meat getter” from 
“way back.” 

At last, tired and happy, we pile into 
the car for the home trip. This time the 
dogs do not struggle to get their heads 
over the door to look at every tree and 
stone as we pass. They curl up in the 
bottom and sleep like the dead “yips” that 
they are, with the sense of a day’s work 
well done. Forgotten are the mistakes 
made by the young ones, forgotten are the 
lickings deserved and undeserved, out of 
mind are the misses that break hearts and 
ruin reputations, and the world seems a 
good place to live to dogs and men, 

Of course there are doubles to be men- 
tioned usually by the maker, and the 
“Duke” is not apt to let us forget the 
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times that with his “pee-wee” twenty-eight 
gauge Ithaca he has wiped our eyes, twelve 
gauges and all. 

The welcoming lights of Mansfield 

show up ahead as we pass through the 
gate at the end of the village, and cagfully 
but stiffly we go into the house to pre- 
pare for dinner. 
Dinner with a great big free-acting 
“D.” Oysters, fresh, cold and tart, with 
the taste and smell of the sea still on 
them, to start with. It is almost immodest 
to mention the number that can be and 
are eaten at a sitting. Twenty or thirty 
mean that one has indigestion or is off his 
feed, and the limit—the sky! Then the 
master of Mansfield tinkles the bell, and 
slowly and with dignified step, appears 
Uncle Ned, white of head, black of face 
and with his ever-illuminating smile. 
With him go the now empty oyster shells, 
and with him again appear the wild duck, 
quail, woodcock or venison done to a turn 
and exhuming an odor that drives at once 
from the memory the appetizer of the nu- 
merous shell-fish. Yams, candied in true 
Southern style; leeks, delicate and frag- 
rant; hominy grits, as only the Southern 
negro can cook it, and—but stop, it is un- 
fair to go on, and I know it. 

“Dave, have another quail, have half 
this mallard, take just one more wood- 
cock or some yams.” “Gerry, won’t you 
please eat your fourth bird? I am afraid 
you are ill.” And so on, is the sweet re- 
frain from the head of the table. 


‘FTER the main damage has been 

done and the remains have been re- 

moved to the kitchen, come coffee, cheese 
and crackers. 

The fire in the living-room is roaring 
up the chimney and its lights and shadows 
are set dancing about the room from the 
broad fireplace, inviting us to the semi- 




























circle of chairs 
in front of the 
hearth for the 
talks and smokes 
which are so wel- 
come. The room 
is large, high and 
square, white plas- 
ter walls and 
buff woodwork. 
Pictures — good 
pictures, and pho- 
tographs of fav- 
orite dogs and 
scenes of the hap- 
penings of past 
years adorn the 
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walls. On the other side of the room 
from the fireplace is the old rose-wood 
piano, which does its yeoman’s share in 
accompanying the songs that at times help 
to pass away the evenings. 

I often lie back in my chair and try 
to picture to myself the scenes for which 
the old room has been the stage. In it 
the original builders (of French origin, 
it is said) lived their lives, and knew the 
joys and sorrows of their early struggles. 
In it the rice planters of the community 
doubtless gathered to discuss their affairs. 
The dances, the weddings, the family 
gatherings and the quiet home evenings— 
all have taken place here for years and 
years. It was here that, when the clouds 
of the Civil War were gathering, the 
future of the Southland was discussed; 
and what would we not give to have a 
record of those discussions. Here again 
the slaves met when the “family” had 
fled to the hills at the approach of the 
Yanks, who persuaded the poor darkies 
that the big house was theirs. I try to 
picture to myself the scuttling, the con- 
fusion and pleas for forgiveness when, 
after a while the family came back and 
drove them out to their cabins, insulted 
to the core at what to the masters was 
almost an act of sacrilege. 


HERE is much talk about early bed- 

time, and we think we really mean it; 
but nine o’clock passes, ten o'clock and 
eleven and even twelve, and no one makes 
the move. The fascination of the old 
room, the fire and the good companion- 
ship, are too much for us all. Sleep, it 
comes finally; and literally the scent of 
the pines, the gentle breathing of the wind 
outside and the intense feeling of bodily 
comfort, so serve to blend the waking and 
sleeping that the crackling of the morning 
fire and Uncle Ned’s gentle voice saying, 
“Mr. Tuttle, Mr. Tuttle, it’s 
sompin to nine,” is the first 
knowledge you have that you 
have slept. 

The next day by some of 
us is put aside for a try at the 
ducks, which Frank has seen 
coming into the fields all day. 
Duck hunting usually raises 
visions of cold, early, dark 
risings. Not so at Mansfield. 
An orderly, well-conducted 
breakfast at the usual time, 
and a decorous start towards 
the middle of the day, is the 
rule. We take a negro and 
our guns and walk for about 
ten minutes along the banks 
of the rice fields, which are 
kept flooded, shove a boat into 
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A little liquid refreshment. 


the flag, and there you are. Mallard, 
marsh, blue-bill, teal and black duck are 
our game for the most part, and they 
come at odd times and in small numbers 
as a rule, until later in the afternoon, 
when the real sport begins. 


HIS shooting at passing birds at full 

speed is of the sportiest kind, and the 
satisfaction at a kill in keeping. We 
never take more than our larder needs 
(and the needs are not small), except 
when we wish to make some presents to 
our neighbors. It is good sport, and no 
prettier shooting has ever been seen. 

In 1918 the severe storm along the 
coast destroyed to a great extent the feed 
for the winter ducks, such as the canvas- 
backs, red-heads, etc., so that during that 
winter, on the Black River, we were able 
to kill literally all of these fine birds that 
we wanted. That same winter the intense 
cold, which reached as far south as Flor- 
ida, completely changed the habits of the 
woodcock, and we had a taste of the kind 
of “cock-shooting” that one reads about in 
Frank Forester’s books; and splendid 
sport it was. Old “Jack” got so imbued 
with the desire to hunt the “long bills” 
that it was some days before he could be 

rsuaded—fine old utilitarian though he 
is—to take to the fields again for quail. 

Among the most interesting experiences 
one goes through at Mansfield are the 
deer drives. Mr. Tuttle is rightfully pop- 
ular with the local sportsmen, and they 
kindly include him and his guests in these 
exciting hunts. They mean an early start, 
for us (that is, maybe at seven-thirty or 
eight) and a drive of a few miles to Capt. 
McDonald’s house, where the meet has in 
the past been generally held. It was with 
great sorrow that we heard this year of 
his illness, for a finer old sportsman never 
lived. He could ride and shoot at his 


advanced age like most young men in the 
twenties, 


S the car pulls into the yard of the big 

white house, we find already gathered 
there ‘from ten to fifteen horsemen and 
Johnny Johnson’s pack of hounds; lanky, 
racy looking “yips,” built for speed and 
endurance and not for beauty. As usual, 
someone is late. It may be Colonel Oliver 
from Georgetown; it may be the famous 
Johnny himself; or Mr. Archie; or which 
is more often the case, our own party; 
but the hunt would not start right if 
someone was not behind time. 

The men are of all ages, from Mr. 
Meacham, well beyond the heyday of life, 
to young men of eighteen. For the most 
part they are well mounted, and certainly 
there is evidence of blue blood in some 
of the animals, as they arch their necks, 
paw the ground, and glanee knowingly 
at the newcomers, or kick at the hounds 
when they pass too close to them. 

Each newcomer is greeted and wel- 
comed, and there is much good-natured 
joking at the expense of this one or that 
one who has been unfortunate enough 
possibly to score a miss in some past hunt. 

At last the location for the first drive 
is settled upon and the full cavalcade 
starts out of the yard. Johnson, with 
three or four other drivers with their 
horns and long whips, and the dogs, go 
to the south to drive the branch toward 
the stands where the rest will be placed. 
A mile or so down the road, and on each 
side of the branch, Mr. Meacham halts 
the rest, and appoints us each to our vari- 
ous positions, about a hundred yards 
apart, with our horses tied back of us, 
so as not to scare the deer, and our guns 
loaded and ready. Soon in the distance 
we hear, faintly at first, the “yip hee” and 
whistling of the drivers and the occasional 


bay of a hound when he picks up an old 
scent. Sitting there with our backs 
against a big pine or log, we wait, begin- 
ning after a while to get a little lazy, and 
give up hope of a shot, when the whoop- 
ing and baying suddenly changes its note 
to a more constant and businesslike sound, 
bringing us to our feet with every nerve 
strung high. The dogs have found and 
are in full cry. What music it is! With 
great intensity each one of us strains our 
eyes at the covert in front and to each 
side, hoping yet fearing that he will draw 
the shot. 


IGHT here I will say that glory awaits 

the man who hits, but a never-ending 

reputation, not to be envied, is the full 
portion of him who misses. 

As we watch for the break, almost 
without knowing when it happens, there 
appears before one of us, coming straight 
on, seeming almost to float, so easily does 
he go over tree stumps and through the 
bushes, the deer, nose up and antlers laid 
back. He is going at a clip, which is de- 
ceiving to a degree, so gracefully is it 
done. 

Now is the time, now shall the nearest 
man make or break himself as a deer 
hunter in the eyes of his friends. If he 
uses good judgment, he waits stock still 
until the deer is in good range; then his 
gun leaps to his shoulder, he leads the 
game a little, not too much, and bang! 
bang! The first barrel hit, and did not 
kill, but the second, better placed, has 
done the work. The deer leaps high in 
the air and falls, never again to tread 
those woods. Then floating through the 
trees sounds the three long resonant 
blasts of the horn which means a kill, and 
from all sides appear hounds, drivers and 
hunters. So it goes; perhaps there will 
be three, perhaps four more branches 
driven that day, depending on the luck 
and need for the venison, stopping only 
for luncheon, which is a co-operative 
meal, each man throwing his chuck into 
the pot and eating what he desires. When 
the last drive is made, the last deer killed 
or missed, and as the sun is going down, 
leaving that dull red glow that brings 
thoughts of home, supper and a warm fire, 
the good-byes are said, and a weary band 
turns homeward to talk and sleep over 
the day’s work. 


S° it goes at Mansfield. Days full of 
interest and sport of the rarest kind. 
Food such as the Greek gods never heard 
of; evenings of jovial good fellowship, 
when the leaping .wood fire encourages 
the best of stories and talk worth hearing; 
nights of sound, well-earned sleep, and 
rest such as we have not known since 
childhood, and which sends us back North 
ready and waiting for the work and worry 
which is the portion of most of us Ameri- 
cans. 

We are better workers, wiser, happier 
and better men, for the “Duke’s” hospi- 
tality at Mansfield. 





All right. 





and others who have already been fishing with him. 


Would You Like to Go Fishing with “Bob” Davis? 


He is giving a little party in the December number of Fietp ann Srream, in which he tells 
what happened to Irving Cobb, Chas. R. Flint, Sam Blythe, William Loeb, Jr., Alf. Ringling, Harry Child 
The title of the article is “Anglermaniaes,” illustrated 


by Kodak old masters, each guaranteed for five years and taken by “Bob” himself. 
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Hopper 


A Prize Fishing 
Contest Story 
1918 Contest 


VERY story must have a name. 
Some names of stories refer to 
something in the stories them- 
selves. The Lord only knows 
where some of the stories get their names. 
Hitherto all the stories of my literary 
days “quand on est jeune et vingt et un” 
were returned with a printed label by 
some unappreciative editor. There are 
two reasons for this story: First, the 
editor requested it, but that is incidental. 
Second, I have a chance to get back at 
John and Gordon where they can’t talk 
back to me, and this is where I score. 

Our fishing trip origingted in the winter 
when I gave a stag dinner—my wife was 
away—to three congenial friends. We 
planned—while they smoked my cigars— 
a two-weeks trip to a new camp lately 
purchased by the Chapleau Club on Lac 
Sucreries, Labelle County, Quebec. Un- 
fortunately Herb could not go at the last 
minute, so we started off three strong on 
the 14th of May for Hammond Camp, the 
beginning of our journey. The drive in 
to the Lake left more than something to 
be desired, but the day was fine and we 
arrived safely. George Gregoire and 
Eddie Laflamme, our guides, met us here, 
having come up from Chapleau the night 
before with our canoes. We paddled to 
camp over a beautiful stretch of silver 
blue water. 

The camp is situated on one of a small 
group of islands and is as completely fur- 
nished as anyone could wish. After getting 
our packs unpacked and the camp swept 
out, we discovered that the stove in our 
part of the camp had been moved to the 
guides’ section, George Gregoire, who is 
one of the strongest men I have ever met, 
undertook to take one end of the big box 
stove while Gordon volunteered to take 
the other end. He was game all right, but 
after making up with soot like a very 
black negro, he had to admit that George 
was stronger than he, and the four of us 
took the other end. 


HE fishing that afternoon and evening 

was poor, the ice had only gone out of 
the lake a week before and all we caught 
were a few small trout. 

Lac Sucreries is a large lake some nine 
miles long, three to five miles wide, and 
with numerous bays as large as ordinary 
North Country lakes. 

The fish were not yet feeding and al- 
though we fished thoroughly all over the 
lake we were not successful. The lake 
has a wonderful spawning ground where 
the provincial government has taken out 














well over a million spawn for stocking 
purposes in other lakes, I have seen some 
wonderful photos of fall catches in this 
spot with not a small red trout in the 
catch. 

Needless to say our lack of success 
brought forth sarcastic remarks from 
John and Gordon, such as “I thought you 
said there was a fish in this lake,” etc. 


Y the seventeenth, as George and I 

were going back to camp after a very 
unsuccessful day, I was trolling along with 
a small spoon trying to pick up a few red 
trout. The other canoe, with John, Gor- 
don and Eddie Laflamme was further up 
the lake exploring, while we went into a 
long winding bay where I caught a few 
red trout on the fly. We had barely 
cleared the point of this bay when I said 
to George, “Hold on there, I have caught 
the bottom.” George paddled ahead 
slightly to make sure, and I socn dis- 
covered it was not bottom, but a fish and 
a large one at 
that. I had given 





HONOR CERTIFICATE 


Lake Trout—Second Prize 
Weight—26% Ibs. 
Length—37% ins. 
Girth—23% ins. 
Caught—May 18th, 1918. 
Where—Lac Sucreries Club Chap- 
leau, La Minerva, Quec. 
Rod—Adam G. Brown. 
Reel—Meisselbach Neptune. 
Line— Abbey & Imbrie. 
Lure—Skinner Kidney Spoon No. 2. 











on over half an hour and his xclamation 
was “C’st un sacré tonnér.” 

We decided to tire him out and land 
him on a rocky point where we could get 
ashore in fairly deep water. George 
backed the canoe in and stepped into the 
water while I carefully led the fish to- 
wards him, keeping a taut line. George 
grabbed him behind the gills and got 
seven teeth in his fingers in the excite- 
ment; he hustled him ashore where I pro- 
ceeded to bang him on the head with a 
rock. He couldn’t stand such treatment 
and gave up the ghost after a few 
vigorous flops. There he lay as large and 
ugly a monster trout as I have ever. seen. 


EORGE looked at me, I looked at him, 
' he said twenty-eight pounds. “We'll 
weigh him when we get back to camp. 
I’ve kad enough for to-day.” We got there 








the net .to the 
other party and 
the gaff fitted the 
net handle, so we 
had nothing with 
which to land the 
fish. He pulled 
this way and that, 
and then that way 
some more, but I 
kept control of 
him while we de- 
bated on how we 
should land him, 
as I knew from 
his strength that 


he was a large 
fish. Finally 
George got a 
glimpse of him 


after he had been 


On Lake Scott. 



























before the others and turned over the 
canoe, putting the small red trout I had 
caught in plain view, with the large grey 
under the canoe, covered all but a small 
part of his tail with a sack. 

I was sitting around trying to look 
bored when the others arrived. “What 
luck?” said John. “Oh, a few small ones,” 
1 replied. He asked to see them, while 
Gordon carried his duffle into the shed. 
As John stooped to look at the small fish 
he caught sight of the tail. “What’s this?” 
he cried, as he pulled away the sack. 

His expression was indescribable. Just 
as he straightened up to look my way, 
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Gordon stood in the doorway. His eye; 
opened, also his mouth. “Great God, you 
are some fisherman,” he said, “We've got 
to take our hats off to you, you poor old 
prune.” 


I REALLY think I enjoyed watching the 
expressions on John’s and Gordon’s 
faces more than I did catching the fish. 
Then came the ceremony of weighing the 
catch. George and I had performed this 
ceremony privately beforehand (the actual 
weight was 261% lIbs.), then we fed the 
fish with rocks until his stomach stuck out 
so much I thought they would catch on. 
The weight we got was 32% Ibs. 

A few days ago I called up John and 
Gordon to get them to sign the affidavit 
before the notary when I decided to enter 
the fish in Fretp anp Stream Fishing 
Contest. 

John came with me to the notary’s office 
and quietly signed the document, then, as 
he is Scotch, and a Chartered Accountant, 
he read over the writing and pointed out 
my mistake in the weight. I insisted that 
it was only 264 Ibs., while he said it was 
32% Ibs. He got so worked up that he 
insisted on calling up Gordon to verify 
his statement. Gordon said he thought it 
was 32% Ibs., but if I was boob enough 
to want 26% Ibs. to go on the statement 
he would sign to suit me later on; but, 
after all, as they said when they knew it 
was 32 Ibs. they could certainly reverse 
the saying about fishermen being liars— 
which was proven in my case—by giving 
a Scotch version of the actual weight, su 
it goes among your friends. 


COULD tell you of the rest of our 
trip—of the balance I mean—because 
we got no rest with portages, mos- 
quitoes, black flies and successful fishing 
which we got at last—of how John said 
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Lunch, and the ies are presen too. 


the cork of his flask came out when we 
discovered he had saturated his clothes 
instead of his breath—of how Pit, whom 
we met at Green Lake Camp, put Scotch 
whiskey on his porridge instead of maple 
syrup when the milk turned sour—of 
Gordon’s and John’s fishing at Green Lake 
with Katrine and Mary, the pet names 
they gave their lines—of all the dreadful 
things we told our wives about them, such 
as being out late at night in the boats at 
Green Lake Camp, holding them on our 
knees, etc—of the jollying we gave each 
other, and finally of how we enjoyed the 


trip so much that we all want to go back 
at the first opportunity. 


I WANT to say a word in closing about 
one of our guides, George Gregoire. A 
splendid fellow in every way, always 
cheerful, never tired, a wonderful woods- 
man, who knows all the fishing spots and 
how to catch the fish. “He’s a he man!” 
as Gordon said. 

I would like to see their faces as they 
read this story, I wish you could see them 
too. It would bring back fond memories 
of the Northland, God’s own out-of-doors! 














With Steve into Magoon’s Gap 


LMOST pungent with richness, 

the fragrance of  frost-cured 

leaves filled the valley of the 

Silver Otter. There were other 
odors in the valley that fall, odors that 
only came at night. Rumors were afloat; 
old veterans of the valley wagged their 
heads: not in fifty years had cider brandy 
been distilled in the mountains, nor, in the 
same length of time, had its aroma been 
forgotten, 

Along the winding street of the valley 
village Steve Robbins was the only mov- 
ing thing in the white October moonlight. 
He shivered at times in an air that had 
halloween’s own keenness. Occasionally 
he measured the distance to a lighted 
window ahead. “There'll be another white 
frost to-night,” he remarked, as he 
watched a leaf painted with vermillion 
and yellow bump crazily down a black 
ladder of maple limbs with a faint 
tinkling sound. MHastening his steps, he 
bore down on Udall’s light and entered 
the warmth of the old cider mill. 

“Won’t they come down to-night, 
though!” he panted by way of greeting. 

“What will?” snapped Abe Udall. 

“Woodcock, of course!” 


By 
Fred Copeland 


Udall humped his back, slid his head 
alongside a dust-dimmed lamp and 
patiently attempted to add a column of 
figures for the fifth time. 

Besides the three local watch traders 
grouped in a‘circle the better to detect 
falsehood in each other’s faces, there were 
two strangers in the place; one a youngish 
man with honest tanned face and pleasant 
brown eyes, the other, seated more in the 
shadow, a long hungry person with 
stooped shoulders whereon sat a head 
examining the world with unfriendly pale 
blue eyes from beneath a narrow fore- 
head and thin hair that might once have 
been red. 


N obeyance to a sudden impulse, the 

younger man spoke. “If you had said 
foxes, friend, I would. feel called on to 
sit up half the night, but birds—well, I 
don’t aim to bother with ’um.” 

“You ain’t a native of these parts, I 


guess,” ventured Steve, as he found a 
chair and tipped back to the wall. 

The stranger in the shadow had silently 
plucked a pipe from his lips and was 
listening intentlv. 








The ground was covered with borings. 




















“In some ways I’m a native, and again 
not; Ferndale, thirty miles south, is my 
native valley, but I get over to Bingo for 
foxes once in a while.” 

“I know Bingo from hear-say,” reflected 
Steve, “it’s twenty miles west of here. 
You must move a lot of birds when 
you’re runnin’ foxes.” 

“Lot’s of ’um. You never hunted 
around Bingo under the main range?” 

Steve shook his head. 

“Lots of partridges in those old orch- 
ards. ®ingo used to be a settlement of 
seven houses, you know—there ain’t a soul 
lives there now. But woodcock! man, 
I’ve seen ’um by the score, yes, hundred, 
in the long swale in Mount Horrid Gap— 
Magoon’s Gap, some calls it.” 

“No!” exclaimed Steve. 

The long stranger edged in further be- 
hind the stove. Steve glanced curiously 
at him for a moment. 

“Yes,” went on the fox hunter, I figure 
it’s kind of a pass for ’um through the 
main range.” 

“Ever see anyone asked 
Steve. 

“No, but there’s an old military road 
used to run through the Gap to the Lake 
Champlain country.” 


in there?” 


STkve nervously swung a foot back 
and forth in excitement. “I’m going 
over there to-morrow if I can get Luke 
Bixby and his car.” 

The stranger behind the stove arose 
silently and slowly moved toward the 
door. Udall looked around and the man 
nodded to him slightly before passing 
out. 

“Who was that feller, Abe?” inquired 
Steve. 

“Hen Magoon,” grunted Udall. 

“Gosh! same name as you give that 
Gap, wasn’t it?” asked Steve of the fox 
hunter. 

The man nodded, but neither of them 
pressed Udall further; of late it had be- 
come unwise to ask too many questions 
about people in the valley. 

It was still early the next morning 
when Luke Bixby’s car carrying Steve 
burst from the fog of the river valley into 
the brilliant sunshine flashing the reds and 
yellows of northern New England’s one 
brief interval of color from the road side 
and hill tops. They passed a straggling 
group of seven buildings, each weathered 
drab structure rising from a jungle of 
dark-red blackberry stems. “This must 
be Bingo,” mused Steve, as his practised 
eye ran over the tangled underbrush of 
the hillsides where here and there the 
sprawling limbs of long neglected apple 
trees showed. Shortly after they passed 
an abandoned saw mill the wiry stems of 
Jtine grass claimed the road. 


AYING he would be at the mill at three 

o’clock, Steve left Luke Bixby. After 
walking a mile with old growth birch and 
hemlock still running in an unbroken 
forest he became uneasy and clambered 
up the face of a slanting boulder beside 
the road. When he arose to his feet on 
its top he caught his breath at the sight 
that met his eyes through the tree tops to 
the north. A grey, perpendicular cliff 
rose like a Gibraltar, its dizzy rim slanting 
away to the west. It was an ample intro- 
duction, and Steve recognized it at once 
as Mount Horrid. He was entering the 
Gap. Tremendous boulders, large as 
houses, were strewn from the base of the 
cliff to the road. Old-growth spruce and 
hemlock had snapped like undergrowth in 
their path. 

Suddenly Steve entered Magoon’s Gap. 
A wild meadow was spread before him, 


With Steve into Magoon’s Gap 


and on the right the cliff of Mount Hor- 
rid rose in unveiled grandeur. But in- 
stantly Steve’s eyes had fastened on a 
purple smoky haze flooding ‘back into 
corners and reaching far and _ level 
through the Gap. “Alders!” he exclaimed. 
Indeed, Nature had done things on a gen- 
erous scale in this unmolested place and 
Steve stood as one in a dream, drinking 
in each new feature with delight. Who, 
save he, perhaps, had looked on that Gap 
with the eyes of woodcock hunter! 

He left the road, and, stepping from 
one moss cushion to another, headed for 
the first alders. Near the southern fringe 
of the forest he came to a surprised 
stop: a well defined path ran along the 
forest edge. It seemed to spring into 
being at a certain point and run to a 
large spring, carefully cupped out. Who- 
ever came to that spring did so in a way 
that did not betray the direction of their 
coming. Steve looked around with a queer 
feeling, and then, laying it aside for fur- 
ther investigation, he plunged into the 
alders. Instantly he bent down. The 
ground was covered with borings. Hardly 
had he taken three steps further when a 
pair of woodcocks whistled up from a 
moist spot. They were lost in the alder 
tops in a twinkling, and Steve lowered 
his gun. As he did so he was frozen rigid 
by a scream through the air; alder stems 
were clipped by unseen hands a rod in 
front, and a heavy impact sent the black 
mud flying in a spray. Hardly a second 
intervened before a whip-like, clear ring- 
ing report came from the direction of the 
cliff and rattled its mile-long face. Steve 
rushed for the open and stood in the 
meadow waving his arms. 

“Horned bob cats!” he yelled, “that 
must have been a .405 Soft Point. Dog- 
gone this old hunting coat, anyway; it’s 
just the color of a deer!” After firing 
both barrels of his gun, he gave the face 
of Mount Horrid a close scrutiny, and 
then turned eagerly to the alders. 


O sooner had he reached the outer 

fringe than another bullet smashed 
into the stems in front of him. Thor- 
oughly alarmed, he turned back to the 
open meadow. The shot had come from 
the rim of Mount Horrid. From such a 
vantage point anyone in the alders must 
be easily detected for the leaves had long 
since fallen. Moreover, Steve was not 
fool enough to think he had a second 
time been mistaken for a deer. At sight 
of the spring again he stopped. Some- 
thing about it and the path called up the 
face of Hen Magoon. “That cover is 
loaded with birds; all flighters,” he fumed 
as he shook his fist at the spring and 
slipped out of sight. 

Before leaving the mouth of the Gap 
he spent two hours in scouting under 
cover of the forest. When he ate his 
lunch at noon he felt certain that the side 
of the cliff could not be scaled, but the 
rim could be approached under cover of 
ba and boulders from the east 
side 

Still brooding about the thing he re- 
turned to the cover around the deserted 
hamlet of Bingo. It was a beauiful, wild 
cover; a typical home for the bigger 
mottled birds whose startled wing-beats 
ever hold a charm for the upland grouse 
hunter. Within a half hour Steve had 
jumped a virgin flock of eleven grouse, 
big lusty fellows that ripped out of the 
dead breaks and blackberry pockets with 
a thunderous roar. He had killed three 
and was chasing a fourth which he finally 
killed in what had once been the back 
yard of one of the homes of Bingo. As 
he advanced to pocket the bird he had a 








He shook his fist at the spring. 


queer feeling. Was someone looking at 
him? The feeling had come all of a sud- 
den. He searched the broken blinds of 
the closed window in front of him. 
Someone was or had been looking at him 
from between those blinds, Even while 
he looked his surmise was verified; there 
was movement inside. He pocketed the 
bird, and going around to the front of 
the house, rapped on the door. There 
was no response, and, after deep thought, 
he judged it best not to force the thing 
further then. It was nearing three 
o’clock and he walked back to the old 
saw mill to await the arrival of Luke 
Bixby. 


HAT night Steve could have been 

found in Mark Ryder’s kitchen at the 
village. The unusual appealed to Mark 
Ryder. He would have felt proud to sit 
up with a sick panther. Often he spoke 
of these larger and more active varmints 
to Steve and bewailed the unkind fate 
that placed him in an advanced gener- 
ation where there was nothing stirring 
even on the main range but bob cats. But 
Mark was not to be taken as lightly as 
he looked; his extremely lean make-up 
was mostly whip cord. Every hill top 
and ledge about the home village had 
seem Mark as well as Steve, and the 
former’s courage and woodcraft were 
sound. Steve had just finished telling 
of his experience in the Gap. 

Mark lapped his pipe stem rapidly. 
“I’m more’n interested to look her over 
with yuh in the morning. There’s un- 
common doin’s in the hills this fall. 
Udall’s sellin’ more cider than he ever 
did in his life. Some of it is being 
lugged pretty far back in the hills.” 

“T know,” reflected Steve. “Was there 
a red-haired feller hanging around the 
village to-day-” 

“Nope, that feller lit out of here late 
last night on a lumber wagon loaded with 
six barrels of cider—I seen him myself.” 

“Huh, that’s how Udall knew him: he’s 
sellin’ him cider. I could see Udall got 
cranky when that fox hunter spoke about 
Magoon’s Gap yesterday. This red- 
headed feller’s name is Magoon. He 
looked real knowin’ at Udall when he left 
the mill last night.” 


HAT night the air turned mellow. 
Day dawned with a flood of gold and 
the hills lay smoky and distant in their 
veil of haze. It was not till Steve and 
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Mark were spanning the stretch from the 
old saw mill to the mouth of the Gap that 
Mark was able to impart a bit of startling 
news. he had obtained from Udall after 
Sieve had left him the night before. 


“There’s a still in Magoon’s Gap, Steve, 
and we’ve got to look out. Udall’s in on 
the thing with this feller Magoon, and 
he’s wishin’ he was out of it. Magoon 
swears he’s going to .keep the Gap hot 
for strangers.” 

The flat report of a firearm came from 
the direction of the saw mill and echoed 
along the face of Mount Horrid. 

Steve held his breath as he watched 
Mark’s face. “I heard that same * thing 
yesterday just about as I got here.” 

Mark turned the matter over a moment, 
and then: “You was saying last night 
you was sure someone was taking a squint 
at you from that old house. I figure visi- 
tors to the Gap are being announced.” 

In a quarter of an hour more they were 
at the Gap. By pre-arrangement Mark 
stalked off to the right after one ex- 
clamation at sight of Mount Horrid. 
“Remember,” he said, “light out for the 
alders the minute you hear this old .38-55 
of mine yelp.” 


Y close attention to the lay of the land 

Mark picked the easiest path to the 
east shoulder of Mount Horrid and in 
half an hour he was up among the stunted 
spruces and gigantic blocks of granite. It 
suddenly came over him he was in a 
path. Occasionally a spruce had a gum- 
smeared blaze on it, and wherever the soil 
lay in a pocket there was a faint line 
through the scanty vegetation. At times 
he found himself on the edge of the ris- 
ing rim rock, and the meadow of the 
Gap looked up at him as though from an- 
other county. He was going slowly and 
silently now; and it was well he did so, 
for, without knowing it, he stepped from 
behind a granite shoulder and stood on 
the dizzy rim of the great ledge. 

The sudden knowledge that he was to 
look over the great cliff brought him to 
a stop, and then his eye caught something 
else: a man sat on the rim. Back of him 
in reach was a heavy rifle. He had not 
heard Mark. 

The shelf to almost its edge was matted 
with stunted low-bush blueberries. <A 
dozen strides across the bed would bring 
Mark to the man’s side. It was true he 
could hail the man from the protection 
of the rocky shoulder. “We don’t want 
to start nuthing—not on this edge,” rea- 
soned Mark. “If I can only git to ask the 
cuss that question—that one question 
Udall told me to.” 

Mark studied the man’s position and 
that of the rifle. “Seem’s like it’s a lettle 
far for a sudden grab,” he mused, and 
without hesitation he walked directly to- 
ward the man lifting a surprised voice: 
“Good mawnin, mister!” 


N uneasy conscience may have ever 
been set to trip a spring in Mr. 
Magoon. He seemed to glide backward to 
the rifle, one hairy paw hooked to snatch 
it to him. The little air stirring on Mount 
Horrid’s top may have magnified the 
smooth click of the hammer on Mark’s 
rifle as it took the notch. Perhaps, too, 
the man noted how handily the rifle lay 
in the crook of Mark’s arm, 
“You ain’t hoss-ti-le, be you?” asked 
Mark coolly as he stopped. 
“Who be you, and what you up here 
fer?” slowly grated Magoon. 
“Marcus Ryder, son of Abner. Came 
over to the Gap to exterminate an old 
buck.” Mark’s face relaxed in a grin. 


Field and Stream 








“What ails that dawg?.” 


“Some says the varmint ranges here on 
the rim rock.” 

Magoon’s red bristles rose around his 
ears. 

“Ain’t your name Magoon—Hen Mae 
goon? Udall said I’d probably run across 
such a feller.” 

“Udall and you friends?” 

“More’n that; neighbors.” 

“Uncock your piece; me and Udall are 
friends.” 

Steve advanced and looked over the rim. 
Unconsciously he drew back. 

Magoon grinned. “Too much fer yuh?” 
he asked. “Think ye could splash water 
in that swamp hole at the head of the 
alders ?” 

“T'll try her just once for luck,” and in 
another moment came the ringing crash 
of Mark’s heavy rifle. “Steve’ll hear 
that I guess,” he said to himself. 


Hen Magoon chuckled. “Never stirred 
aripple. It'd take yuh more’n five shots 
to locate her; distances up here are foolin’ 
to valley folks.” 

Mark smiled. He must get Magoon 
away from the rim, for Steve would soon 
come in sight. “Can’t we see the Lake 
from here?” he asked, leading up to the 
question Udall had told him to try on the 
man. 

Magoon’s faded blue eyes lighted up. 
“Come with me!” he said eagerly. 

They mounted a gently rising shelf that 
led north-west from the rim. 

“There she is,” said Magoon proudly, 
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Steve was in woodcock heaven. 








pointing to a silver, simmering ribbon far 
in the west. 

“Huh! ain’t that pretty, now,” exclaim- 
ed Mark, and he was honest in his in- 
terest. “Ticonderoga must be right west 
of here.” Mark waited eagerly for the 
effect this would have. 

“Ti-con-de-rogy!” the word came with 
pathetic eagerness. “Kin ye see where 
the Lake swells a little mite just over 
that oak hill? It’s just north of the swell. 
My old grand-pap was with Ethan Allen 
when they crossed and took her?’ Old 
man Magoon straightened and a new light 
came to the faded eyes. 

“Think of that!” breathed Mark. 


WO faint shots blending in one came 
from the direction of the Gap. 

Hen Magoon started for the rim on the 
run. 

When Mark reached him he was flat 
on the rim with his rifle poked down to- 
ward the alders. “The cuss has got into 
‘um but I’ll locate him or bust a horn off.” 

“Let’s don’t be hostile,” advised Mark. 

“He'll claw ’round till he strikes the 


FCS Eh eA: 


“I’ve got fixin’s.” 





trail to the still,” snapped Magoon. “Yuh 
can’t be too perticular with strangers in 
the Gap, this fall.” 

Shots had been echoing from the alders 
in regular succession; sometimes in 
doubles, and again only singles. 

“Let’s go down and get a close look at 
the feller; theres’ two of us—I’ll back 
you up.” 

“You won’t back down till we run him 
out of the Gap?” asked Magoon sternly, 
watching Mark’s eyes. 

“T’ll be the last to leave,” promised 
Mark. 

Steve was in woodcock heaven. . He had 
brought his pointer dog Buff this time, 
telying on their plans to make easy sail- 
ing in the alders, The big, brown and 
russet flighters whistled up every dozen 
steps. Steve was fairly bewildered. Buff 
sat down once and laughed; the warm, 
brown dogish eyes sparkling at the 
abundance of birds, and wrinkles lining 
his white cheeks from mouth to ears be- 
tokened thoughts of endless birds ahead. 
Schooled as Steve was, he ran over birds 
that Buff trailed, and. then missed from 
sheer excitement, an excitement he had 
never known before. Buff was disgusted. 
Bird after bird he held only to see Steve 

(Continued on page 695) 
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The 
Story of the 


Revolver 


By 
Edwin 
O. 


Perrin 


*F all firearms used in sport, busi- 
ness, or warfare, the most truly 
American is the revolver; and 
perhaps no other weapon has had 

a more profound influence in American 
history. Adopted by rangers and pioneers 
more than eighty years ago, it has been 
a powerful factor in frontier develop- 
ment from the Rio Grande to the Yukon. 
It has seen service in all our military 
campaigns since the Mexican War, and in 
the hands of the police is now enforcing 
the law in every town and city in the 
country. It can well be called the national 
weapon. 

The term revolver, correctly used, 
means a repeating pistol with a revolv- 
ing breech or cylinder containing a num- 
ber of chambers, which are discharged 
successively through a single barrel. The 
word has become so popular that it is 
often used in describing other types of 
pistols, especially the automatics, which 
are built on an entirely different prin- 
ciple. 

It is true that the idea of revolving 
guns did not originate in this country, 
there being several crude and primitive 
specimens of such arms in the museums 
of Europe, some of which daté back as 
far as the sixteenth century. But the 
first practical revolver was invented and 
made by an American, and since then 
American genius has so perfected them 
that our revolvers have always led the 
world 

Colonel Samuel Colt, the inventor of 
the revolver, was born in Hartford, 
Conn., in 1814. While still a small boy 
he became deeply interested in firearms, 
a hobby which caused his parents no little 
annoyance. At the age of fifteen, while 
at boarding school in Massachusetts, he 
incurred the anger of the authorities by 
causing an explosion of gunpowder on 
the school grounds. To escape punish- 
ment he ran away, and a few weeks later 
sailed for India. The voyage was a hard 
one, but during spare moments he found 
time to whittle out a wooden model of 
a revolver, part of which is still pre- 
served in the Wadsworth Atheneum at 
Hartford. 


FTER some months at sea Colt re- 

turned to his home, where his father 
put him to work in a dye factory. Al- 
though detesting the business he acquired 
through it a knowledge of chemistry 
which afterwards proved to be of great 
value. He continued to work out his idea 
for a revolver, but received no encourage- 
ment from anyone, and _ several pistol 
makers assured him the plan was im- 
possible. He finally induced a Hartford 


























Colt .44 powder and ball revolver, the 
which did such deadly work on both sides *~ 
the Civil War. Mosby’s famcus cavalry was 
armed solcly with this weepon, each trooper 
carrying four revolvers, two on the belt and 
two in the saddle holsters. 


Plant .41 cartridge revolver, patent-d in 
1859. This unique weapon marks the transi- 
tion from the muzzle-loader to the bre:ch- 
loader. The cartridges, which contained per- 
cussion caps, were inserted in the front end 
of the cylinder, the chambers b:ing partly 
closed at the rear. 


Smith & Wesson break-back revolver, the first 
type to successfully employ metallic c-rtridges. 
The above specimen is a .32 rimfire Model 1860, 
with six-inch barrel. It will still do gocd work 
at twenty-five yards. 
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Smith & Wesson single action .38, a jointed 
fram> model which was one of the first to 
handlo center fire ammynition. This particular 
weapcn was purchased by the writer’s grand- 
father in 1875, and it will still outshoot mz-ny 
srgeoneely improved revolvers which are sold 
today. 


Colt Officer's Model .38, one of the best 
modern target revolvers, This model has five 
times won the revolver championship of the 
United States. 


gunsmith to construct a rough working 
model. This weapon was really the first 
revolver, but nothing is known as to the 
merits of its design, for it was made of 
such poor material that it flew to pieces 
in the inventor’s hand the first time it 
was fired. 

In 1832 Colt left the dye works and 
proceeded to give a tour of public lectures 
on various chemical subjects. Notwith- 
standing his youth he was well received. 
For three years he traveled both in this 
country and in England, speaking under 
the assumed name of Dr. Coult. He was 
thus able to save sufficient money to 
patent his revolver, and in 1835, when 
only twenty-one years of age, he founded 
a company in Paterson, N. J., for the 
manufacture of revolving pistols and car- 
bines. The weapons were successful from 
the first, and in 1837 were effectively used 
by U. S. troops under Colonel William S. 
Harney, against the Seminole Indians in 
Florida. 

These first models, however, which 
were called “Texas Pistols” because of 
their wide sale in that state, were of deli- 
cate construction, and not suited for 
rough service. In 1839, at the sugges- 
tion of Captain Samuel H. Walker of 
the Texas Rangers, a much _ heavier 
weapon was constructed, with a trigger 
guard and other improvements. This was 
the first military revolver, the celebrated 
“Walker Pistol,” which in the hands of 
the rangers did much to make the re- 
volver famous. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany failed in 1842, and did not resume 
business until 1847, when the Government, 
after a thorough test, ordered a large 
number of revolvers for the army. From 
that date on the company grew rapidly, 
and Colt revolvers were soon sold 
throughout the world. They were made 
in all sizes and for all purposes, there 
being tiny pocket revolvers, police 
models, special sporting weapons, and 
the big army and navy sidearms. The 
principal calibers were .22, .28, .31, 40, 44 
and .50. Many minor improvements were 
made from time to time, but for more 
than twenty years all models were of the 
same general design. They were all 
single action with percussion locks, and 
nearly all were six-shooters. 


CURIOUS feature of these arms 

was their take-down construction. 
The barrel, which was fastened to the 
frame by means of a heavy pin running 
through the cylinder, could be removed 
ventirely by driving out a small wedge 
from the side. The cylinder was thus 
freed, and the gun came into three parts, 
ready for loading or cleaning. In load- 
ing, the powder charges were first poured 
into the chambers from a self-measuring 
flask, and the bullets started into the 
cylinder by hand, The gun was then 
assembled, and the bullets firmly seated 
by means of a loading lever which was 
pivoted under the barrel. The percus- 
sion caps could be placed on the nip- 
ples after the arm was assembled, through 
a small groove in. the frame. Six 
rapid shots were then at the disposal 
of the shooter, just as in a modern 
weapon, 

The bullets were made slightly larger 
than the bore, so that when forced home 
the powder was hermetically sealed in the 
chambers. This prevented the loads from 
jarring loose in the cylinder, and made the 
discharge of more than one chamber at 
a time impossible. The little flash holes 
in the nipples were sometimes sealed with 
wax, so that the loaded revolver could 
actually be immersed in water without 
impairing its efficiency, In order to save 
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time in loading, and for the sake of 
uniformity, paper cartridges were also 
made up at the factory, each containing 
a standard bullet and an accurately 
measyged powder charge. - These car- 
tridges were regularly employed in the 
army. 


_ most popular of all the powder 
and ball revolvers was the .44 Civil 
War model, a cut of which is shown 
herewith. This was a powerful and re- 
liable weapon, over 200,000 of which were 
manufactured. It was supplied with a 
bullet mould casting both round and con- 
ical bullets, which, being of soft lead, 
were terribly destructive. The conical 
bullet had the greater range and penetra- 
tion, having been known to drive clear 
through a buffalo. The specimen shown 
in the cut is still in perfect working order. 
{ have fired it several times, being sur- 
prised at its accuracy and effectiveness. 
It measures fourteen inches over all, with 
eight-inch barrel, and weighs two pounds 
eleven ounces. 

The cost of this gun to the Government 
was twenty-four dollars, and its retail 
price varied from thirty dollars in the 
Eastern States to forty or fifty in the 
West. During the California gold rush 
it was not unusual for any model of re- 
volver to sell as high as a hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

The phenomenal success of Colt revolv- 
ers naturally stimulated other manufac- 
turers, and after the Mexican War a host 
of different makes appeared on the 
market. Among these were the Leavitt, 
Springfield, Allen & Wheelock, Savage, 
Starr & Whitney, Joslyn, Remington, 
Porter, and Butterfield, several of which 
were excellent designs. One of the best 
known is the Remington army model, 
which was similar to the Colt, except that 
it had a solid frame with a top strap 
over the cylinder. 


T= tremendous paputerity as well as 
the economic importance of these 
early revolvers can be seen from the fact 
that by 1865 the Colt company alone had 
manufactured about 850,000, costing more 
than $20,000,000. This figure shows one 
Colt for every forty persons‘in the United 
States, without considering the many 
other makes. 

Shortly before the Civil War, when 
breech-loading rifles and pistols began to 
appear, a demand arose for a similar im- 
provement in revolvers. As a result sev- 
eral curious designs were produced, 
including the Plant, Eagle, National, and 
Moore, each of which was adapted to 
some crude form of self-igniting car- 
tridge. These weapons were sold in con- 
siderable numbers, but for various 
reasons most of them were dangerous 
and unreliable. 

he man who designed the first success- 
ful breech-loading revolver was Daniel 
Baird Wesson, an inventor who was born 
in Worcester, Mass., in 1825. Mr. Wes- 
son was for years one of the leading 
figures in the development of American 


firearms, and it is fiiting that his 
achievements have been generally 
recognized. He first came into promi- 


nence in 1852, when, with Horace Smith, 
he worked cut the principles of the 
Winchester Rifle. He then became as- 
sociated with the Volcanic Arms Co. at 
New Haven, which, under his manage- 


ment, produced rimfire cartridges, the 
first practical form of metallic ammu- 
nition. The company was later pur- 


i, by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
O. 
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In 1855, Mr. Wesson patented a breech- 
loading revolver, and the following year 
opened a factory at Springfield, Mass., in 
partnership with Mr. Smith, thus forming 
the now famous firm of Smith & Wesson. 
The revolvers made by this company soon 
became noted for fine material and care- 
ful workmanship. The first models were 
chambered for the smaller rimfire -car- 
tridges, and were of a most peculiar con- 
struction. The frame was hinged on top, 
in front of the cylinder, and the barrel 
could be turned upwards when a catch 
was released. In loading, it was necessary 
to remove the cylinder before the car- 
tridges could be inserted, and after firing 
the empty shells were punched out one at 
a time on a pin which was fixed under 
the barrel. 


HIS was a big departure in re- 

volver construction, but was slow in 
operation and not strong enough for 
powerful loads. After a few years it 
gave way to the Smith & Wesson jointed 
frame action, in which the barrel turns 
down and the shells are simultaneously 
ejected, a principle too well known to 
need description. Many hundreds of 
thousands of revolvers built on this de- 
sign have been sold, and in the shape of 
pocket weapons it is in use all over the 
world to-day. The Iver Johnson, Hop- 
kins & Allen, Harrington & Richardson, 
and scores of other makes’ have been 
patterned after it, the only changes in 
fifty years being the addition of the 
double-action and hammerless _ fea- 
tures. 

Although the advantages of metallic 
ammunition were demonstrated before the 
Civil War the Government was slow to 
adopt it, and military breech-loading re- 
volvers did not appear until 1865. After 
that date all makes of revolvers were 
adapted to rimfire cartridges of the Smith 
& Wesson type, and thousands of the old 
cap and ball revolvers were sent back to 
the factories to be transformed” into 
breech-loaders. It ‘s said that some of 
these converted weapons are still in use 
in Mexico. 


BOUT 1870 center fire cartridges 

made their appearance, and were soon 
adapted to all revolvers in the larger 
calibers. The Colt company brought out 
its greatest six-shooter, the .45 Frontier, 
which made a tremendous reputation in 
the West during the seventies, and which 
is still one of the most celebrated of all 
firearms. Its grip, balance and general 
lines were similar to the old muzzle- 
loader, but it had a solid frame, and could 
be loaded without dismounting, through a 
gate at the side. The empty shells were 
pushed out through the same opening by 
means of an ejection rod which worked 
in a sleeve at the side of the barrel. In 
addition to the big .45 cartridge, this 
model was chambered for the .32, .38 and 
.44 Winchester rifle cartridges, so that 
the cattleman could use the same amuni- 
tion in rifle and revolver. 

Smith & Wesson then produced the .44 
Russian military. revolver, with jointed- 
frame action. Although not as strong a 
gun as the Colt Frontier, it was a beau- 
tiful piece of workmanship, and was by 
far the most accurate revolver of its day. 
During the eighties it was used by nearly 
all the best pistol shots. By this time the 
double-action principle had been adapted 
to most models, and revolver construction 
had settled down to a few standard pat- 
terns. The bull-dog and other pocket 
models were merely reductions and varia- 
tions of the military types. 


The Colt company never made a break- 
action revolver, believing that the superior 
strength of the solid frame made up for 
the more cumbersome method of loading 
and unloading. This one disadvantage 
was overcome in 1892, when the solid 
frame swing-out cylinder action, with 
simultaneous ejection, was introduced. In 
1902 Smith & Wesson adopted the same 
system with a few minor changes, and the 
period of revolver development had 
passed. Some of the little pocket guns 
are still made with jointed frame, but 
nearly all standard weapons are now of 
the swing-out cylinder pattern. 


NFORTUNATELY, there have been 

large numbers of cheap and unde- 
pendable: revolvers made both here and 
abroad, many of which are so poorly con- 
structed that it is dangerous to fire them. 
They are usually crude imitations of well 
known designs, which are sold to,persons 
who are unfamiliar with firearms. Some 
of the medium-priced American weapons 
are strongly made, and good enough for 
house defence, but as a general rule it 
pays to buy only the best. The only for- 
eign made revolver which can be com- 
pared to the best American makes is the 
British Webley, a thoroughly trustworthy 
and well-made gun. 

Although there has been no important 
change in revolver design for more than 
twenty years, ammunition has recently 
been much improved. In black powder 
days there was always a great deal of 
trouble, due to fouling, and to do ac- 
curate shooting a gun had to be cleaned 
after every few shots. With modern 
smokeless powder, however, a_ revolver 
can be fired almost indefinitely without 
cleaning. Moreover, it gives greater 
power than the black, with less recoil, 
and will do equally accurate work. It 
is now universally employed, both for 
service and target shooting, except in 
some of the smaller cartridges, which are 
loaded with certain refined black powders, 
such as Lesmok and King’s semi-smoke- 
less. Care should be taken not to use 
smokeless ammunition in the old black 
powder revolvers, especially those of large 
caliber, for they were not designed to 
stand the increased pressure. 


¥ tng latest thing in revolvers is the 
U. S. Service Model 1917, which han- 
dles the .45 rimless, the same cartridge 
which has become so well known in the 
Army automatic. This gun is made by 
both the Smith & Wesson and Colt com- 
panies, and was issued to a large number 
of troops during the recent war. It is 
similar in construction to the older Army 
models, except that the barrel has been 
reduced to five and one-half inches. The 
rimless cartridge was formerly believed to 
be unsuitable for use in a revolver, owing 
to the fact that the empty shells could not 
be readily ejected. But when the Gov- 
ernment decided to use the revolver in 
addition to the regulation automatic, a 
method was devised by Smith & Wesson 
which not only allows the same ammuni- 
tion to be used in both weapons, but which 
simplifies the loading of the revolver. The 
cartridges are carried in clips of three 
rounds each, being held in place by means 
of a small flat semi-circular piece of metal 
which fits tightly around the base of the 
shell. All three cartridges can thus be 
placed in the cylinder together, and the 
revolver can be fully loaded with two mo- 
tions instead of six. After firing, the 
empty shells are ejected with the metal 
clips, which can either be discarded or 
saved and used again with fresh ammuni- 
tion. 
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Wea Hunting Go 


By 
Mrs. E. B. Tidland 


VERY fall along about bear season 
I watched the usual symptoms 
workings on the “Colonel.” His 
evenings were spent in fondly 
oiling and polishing the old Winchester, 
while he softly whistled “A Hunting We 
Will Go.” This always meant a trip to 
the hills, and after a short stay to return 
with a very unbecoming growth of beard 
and a sr‘oky camp-fire smell about his 
clothing. Sometimes with a fine showing 
of game and sometimes not—but always 
with a brand new outlook on life. Se- 
cretly I was just as pleased when there 
was no game as my eyes was not keen 
to the beauty of goat theads and such like. 
Many times the Colonel had invited me 
to accompany him, but I thought I pre- 
ferred the lazy softness of home to the 
strenuous fare of camping. 


OWEVER, last fall we decided to 

go goat hunting in the Cascades. 
“Hickory” and his wife, who is fair, fat 
and a long ways from forty, and who we 
dubbed “Pal,” with the Colonel and my- 
self and “Dad,” who was to be all around 
man, and the “Fool Dog,” constituted our 
party. After great preparation and ex- 
citement our outfits were ready. Packed 
in our Michigan motor cars, we left 
Yakima, Wash., for Fifes Peaks. It was 
with some misgivings that I left my 
precious bairns and snug little home for 
the uncertain comforts of the wilds. But 
Hickory and the Colonel were in such 
high spirits that we were not long on the 
road when home was a delightful fade- 
out. 

It was perfect Western autumn weather. 
Some belated ranchers were getting in the 
last crop of alfalfa and here and there, 
late apples still hung. The whole valley 
was teeming with prosperity in its rich 


harvest season. But we soon bade good- 
bye to the toils of men, fine farms and 
fat cattle and entered the wooded folds 
of the silent hills. Rounding Horse Shoe 
Bend and crossing the lordly Natchez as 
it wound its loud and joyous way among 
the rocks, before night we had reached 
and crossed the deep, green waters of 
the American river where we planned to 
set our home camp. 


LL hands “fell to” and with much 
bustle and good-natured banter every- 
thing was put in proper camp order. 

And soon the cheerful smoke was 
pouring skyward, and that old veteran 
coffee pot was generously filling the air 
with its inviting aroma. At a call from 
“Dad” to “come get the wrinkles out of 
your tummies,” we wisely gathered ’round 
our substantial board. We ate like hun- 
gry boys. As the supper disappeared I 
feared the buttons on my brand new 
hunting breeches would pop from their 
moorings, so great was the strain put 
upon them. 


E made very good beds by stretch- 

ing chicken netting between logs 

with boughs underneath. And with lots 

of warm wool blankets were very com- 
fortable. 

Such a delightful camp sight! A grassy 


“plot surrounded by giant firs, towering 


so high it was almost an effort to see 
their tops, and nestling all around their 
huge roots the sturdy little firs grew in 
friendly proximity, as if to form a cur- 





tain to shield the many little elfin dances 
of the woodland folk that might be en- 
acted behind them, green, restful, quiet, 
only the gurgling of the river near by 
and the chatter of a saucy little chipmunk 
as he swayed and rocked in his giddy 
home. How wonderfully new and 
strange it all seemed here in the depths 
of the mysterious hills, far from the 
noisy clatter and picayune barter of the 
city. . 

Almost at daybreak the men were up 
and away sure of getting game, as “The 
Colonel” had gotten a very fine goat on 
these peaks the season before. “Pal” 
and I put the time in fishing; she landed 
some beauties while I, angling patiently 
and according to rules, was rewarded by 
only one little tantalizing strike. 

The following night two disappointed 
lads returned. They had only seen the 
track of a kid. 


hy get morning after stowing away 
4 N stacks of flap-jacks and piles of crisp 
bacon we all started on a detour of the 
opposite peaks and there to spend the 
night. Everyone felt “fit” and fresh. 

Early dampness covered weeds and 
grass, and the low hanging firs gave us an 
occasional dab that was a bracing morn- 
ing shower. Every step of our heavy 
boots brought forth the bitter sweet smell 
of the mountain shrubs, and we filled our 
lungs with the pungent balsam air. The 
hills were clothed in the most radiant 
colors. 

Sprawling with pronounced inelegance 
over logs or amid prickly vines, red-faced 
and dishevelled, but game and enjoying 
it to the fullest, “Pal” and I brought up 
the rear. 

Near the top we came upon a beautiful 
waterfall, superior in grace to most any 
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After supper. 


of the famous western falls, marred in 
their dignity by the throngs of the sand- 
wich and banana-eating public. 


FAR below us lay the valley stretching 
for miles in dense forest, all bathed 
in the deep blue shades of nightfall. 

We descended into a sheltered basin to 
spend the night, and with boots to the fire 
and hats for a pillow we tried to sleep. 
But somehow my anatomy seemed all 
sharp points and right angles, and I en- 
vied “Pal” the generous upholstering 
with which nature had endowed her. 
However, when morning brought the 
smell, of coffee and bacon things didn’t 
seem so bad. Carefully leaning over I 
asked “Pal” if she could move. “Well, 
we'd try.” “Suffering Isaac!” “Hand 
over the arnica.” Never before did any 
human body have so many muscles. And 
they were all stiff and lame. My poor 
face, plain at best, was almost a blister 
from the strong mountain breeze. To 
move was torture, and we could hear 
those fool men chuckling. But after a 
few brave attempts we could amble some- 
how and turned a deaf ear to the facetious 
and somewhat personal remarks on my 
weather-beaten countenance. The trip 
back was easy and delightful, neverthe- 
less home camp looked good to us all. 

The following day leaving “Dad” in 
care of camp the rest of us fared forth 
to pastures new. By pegging right along 
(and by now Pal and I were some peg- 
gers) by sundown we reached the sum- 
mit of the cascades on what will some 
time be the McClellan pass. Having seen 
signs of bear and deer we were greatly 
encouraged and ate our belated meal by 
camp-fire light. And never was more 

icturesque setting for any banquet. 
AP HE dying embers of our tiny fire had 

scarcely ceased to crackle when tLe 
glorious old moon began to climb slowly, 
majestically over the mountain tops and 
peeped in on our snug little camp of 
the clouds, as if apologetic that she might 
disturb these unusual wayfarers. 

Oh, those wondrous hills with the ra- 
diance of the moon touching all with its 
splendor. Now I know what “the lure of 
the forest” meant. 

After breakfasting in a low hanging 
cloud the boys soon left. And shortly 
after “Pal” and I each shouldered our 
trusty 22-High and were away for big 
game. 


URING our hunt by careful maneu- 

vering I kept “Pal” in front. Some 
how I liked it better with her there. But 
putting all disquieting thoughts aside I 
bravely hunted on mentally repeating my 
well drilled instructions, “Throw off the 
safety, take steady aim, and fire!” “And 


there you’ve got him.” Cautiously we 
made our careful way, stopping, listen- 
alert for any move that might be game. 
I stood for an hour trying to make my- 
self look like a tree ’till Bruin should 
emerge from yonder slump where I knew 
he was in hiding, when I should “throw 
off the safety, take steady aim and fire!” 
Ah, what a specimen he would be! AI- 
ready I had his noble hide in a grand 
rug in front of the fireplace where I 
should relate to admiring friends just 
how I got him at Bear Gap. But trying 
to look like a tree grew tiresome, and 
finding my prize bear was not there we 
fared on. But had he suddenly appeared 
we both would have taken to our hob- 
nailed heels and fied. 


GPENDING most of the morning be- 
hind a sharp point we made our way 
to the crest of this, and little guessed 
what our reward would be, for suddenly 
above the sombre green of the forest 
appeared Mount Tacoma. Sunlight of 
noon lay on its dazzling crown; its white 
sides stood statlier and more majestic 
for the contrast of the green, so large 
and near it stood that every jewel of its 
snow fields seemed to send out a separate 
ray, and yet here and there lay deep for- 
bidding ¢lefts where sunlight entered not. 
Just below us lay three tiny lakes crys- 
tal clear, and the valley about them 
abounded in the delicious huckleberry. 
We forgot entirely our quest for game 
in our enjoyment of this beauty spot of 
Nature and the delectable fare she offered. 


T sundown we had not heard or 
seen any trace of our men and started 
for camp. Making coffee over a fire of 


our own building we waited. But were 
anything but comfortable at the thought 
of spending the night alone on this airy 
perch, and the stern hardness of our bed 
of the night before was not forgotten; 
also to add to our uneasiness was the dis- 
tinct remembrance of the cry of a moun- 
tain lion we had heard the night before. 
We fancied he might select this very spot 
for his nightly prowl. But secretly I 
knew that any self-respecting cougar 
would select “Pal” for an evening meal 
first and hoped if it came to that, that I 
might somehow make my “get-away.” 
These unpleasant thoughts were ended by 
the appearance of our empty handed 
hunters. Early in the afternoon they had 
sighted through the glasses what 
“Hickory” says was the “grandfather goat 
of the cascades” grazing peacefully in 
plain view. Of course they started in 
pursuit only to find at nightfall they were 
far from camp and “grub,” and apparently 
the same distance from grandpa goat. 


How and when we got to home camp 
that night I like to forget, but I shall 
always remember that “Dad” had kept 
the home fires burning, and here was 
abundance of “eats” and a perfectly heav- 
enly chicken-netting bed, it did feel good 
to our tired bodies and I passed into 
oblivion deliriously happy and content 
with life and the good old world, and 
Oh! the fresh, pure air as it surged 
through our lungs, sending the tingling 
purer blood to give us long life, the turn- 
ing over half asleep and blinking so 
sleepily at the twinkling stars, the sky-line 
that nature built with her wonder hand, 
the whispering pines that caught a gentle 
tune from the passing breezes on their 
way to kiss a maiden’s cheek, miles away 
at sunrise, the surprised peep of a little 
denizen of all out doors as he comes 
across our camp, you dwellers in piles of 
mortar and bricks and desecrated lumber, 
you have my pity. 

Next day we reluctantly pulled up 
stakes and said an unwilling good-bye to 
our friendly camp of the hills. Making 
a leisure return trip we reached home 
tired, dusty and smelling of camp fires, 
but extremely happy. We brought no 
splendid trophy to adorn our walls, but 
we gained a bigger, finer understanding 
of real companionship that shall always be 
ours. And though I cannot whistle very 
tunefully, when next bear season comes 
‘round, I’m going to get down my darling 
22-High and with “The Colonel” I shall 
polish, oil and try to whistle “A Hunting 


We Will Go.” 





Plenty of guns but no game, the home camp. 
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By 
C. T. Hamilton 


ERE, in the East, battery shoot- 

ing and point shooting each has 

its devotees, though some of us 

are impartial and enjoy both. The 
sport in the battery is very like the “little 
girl who had a little curl;” for, when it 
is good, it is “very, very good” and when 
it is bad, it is different. Ensconsed in a 
sink-box, usually anchored some distance 
from shore, one has not the liberty of 
the man on the point who can get out, 
run around and stretch his legs when 
there is little doing. 

Many prefer the double-battery, for two 
men, which is unquestionably more so- 
ciable and more satisfactory when it 
comes to post-mortems; but when the 
broadbill are buzzing to wind’ard “like 
the Virginny Reel” and I am rigged right 
—give me the single box so I may be free 
and know what I hit and miss. 


HE ideal in duck-shooting in these 

parts is to have at one’s disposal a 
combination of battery outfit and some 
noint dingeys and live decoys; and, to 
complete the triangle, a conscientious, ex- 
perienced guide who has enough duck 
sense to know, within a reasonable doubt, 
what is doing on the bay. 

Many bay-men dislike. the heavy work 
connected with battery manipulation, and 
will pass it up if they are entertaining 
a neophyte. In my own bread and butter 
days I lost several good times for this 
reason. 

During some years of battery shooting 
—and I’ve indulged in a goodly number— 
I have never been in a comfortable box, 
with one exception. Most of them seem 
to be turned out on the basis of the av- 
erage man’s dimensions without any al- 
lowance for the. poor boob who is fash- 
ioned after the Abraham Lincoln specifi- 
cations. And, so it is, that the six-footer 
wends his way through life paying extra 
for everything and unable to wear any- 
thing ready-made except an umbrella. 

This meagreness shows a streak of the 
innate frugality of the average bay-man; 
for every inch means more weight, more 
lead and iron, more exertion to handle 
and more original expenditure. 


YING in a box which is not deep 
enough, wide enough or long enough 
and is not made of rubber is some stunt, 
and particularly discouraging to the tra- 
pezius muscles—those which lie in that 


Some Battery Dope 


portion of the anatomy around which 

“Mary wore the beads.” In spite of this 
I have had many wonderful and happy 
days when I lay half on my side with 
my knees bent up while the broadbill 
thundered in to the foot of the stool and 
then flared out, presenting the most excit- 
ing and active shooting one could pos- 
sibly wish; but, oh—what a joy and com- 
fort to be able to stretch out with a slope 
for the shoulders and one’s eye just over 
the deck to watch the approach! 

There are a few cardinal principles 
anent this form of shooting which are 
well for the old hand to remember and 
quite necessary for the beginner to know 
and learn. Most of them are directly in 
line with the “safety first” idea, but all 
of them will add to one’s efficiency. A 
number of fellows are hipped on duck- 
shooting who are not water-wise, never 
have been and probably never will be— 
and by that is meant particularly “salt- 
water-wise” as applied to the knowledge 
of our lagoons bordering the ocean, with 
their tricky and dangerous inlets, wind 
and tide, channels and flats—most of which 
must be watched and figured ‘into the 
problem continually. I have been with 
men who are regular masculine Annie 
Oakleys on ducks, but who never quite 
grasp the points of windward or leeward 
relative to the position of any object. 


HOSE of us who have a natural tend- 

ency to catch on and show the neces- 
sary amount of saves get more knowl- 
edge both from our experience and from 
the bay-men, who, in many instances, are 
not unlike our doctors in giving us some- 
thing we need or wish, but being chary 
of professional secrets, do not enlighten 
us as to what it is or what we are to 
expect from it; therefore 


ye Ste boarding a battery from a 
sharpie or small boat, step into the 
box and on the middle of the bottom- 
board and remain there until your equip- 
ment is in place; for most of the “ma- 
chines” will not keep their equilibrium 
with your weight concentrated at either 
end of the boxes, although the head will 
stand for more than the foot on account 
of the forward curtain helping to sus- 
tain it. Keep the weight amidships until 
you have an opportunity to test the bal- 
ance. 

ECON D—Frequently will 


the wind 


pipe up from a quarter directly at 
right angles to the set and leave nothing 
for protection except the narrow side- 
curtain to 


windward. If things look 








ominous, there is but one first move to 
make: with your partner (if in a double) 
counterbalancing up at the head, reach 
over the after deck, grab the anchor rope 
and haul away until the weight is free, 
when you will be relieved to see the raft 
swing around with her nose into the 
wind again. If alone, in a single box 
it is an excellent plan to have a stout piece 
of trolling-line lashed to the anchor rope, 
well outboard, with the other end in the 
box so this can be pulled off without the 
occupant’s moving. 


HIRD—If the wind will not be denied 

and whips up such a sea that the 
forward curtain is not sufficient to break 
the wash which slops in at the head, and 
if the birds are flying, don’t quit, yet! 
Your guide may know, but I have om" 
one only who was “next.” The drag 
the battery by reason of the Pron. Se 
wind, pulls the nose of the curtain un- 
der, putting its usefulness at the most im- 
portant point of “biz,” signal for your 
helper, let him get an oyster-stake, if pos- 
sible, and you will be surprised to see 
how he can work it into the soft bottom 
by his weight right at the front of the 
curtain; a couple of half hitches around 
this and the forward anchor-line a few 
inches above the surface will work won- 
ders. This happened on one of my trips 
when my bunkie’s nerves gave out and 
he retired. Our guide returned, got in 
with me and bul-lieve me, we had an hour 
or so of a powder burning fiesta which 
will never be forgotten. 


OURTH—I have never been unfortu- 
nate encugh to be caught in a sinking 
battery, but as they are usually put out in 
only three or four feet of water it seems 
the better part of wisdom not to give up 
the ship. If the boxes ship water faster 
than it can be bailed out don’t hesitate 
to throw over some or all of the deck- 
weights which will give the battery more 
freeboard and possibly allow her to ride 
it out dry until help arrives. Your guide 
may not be tickled to death with the ma- 
neuver, but your own peace of mind, and 
perhaps your life, is certainly worth a new 
set of weights. 
If you are bound to sink, stick to her; 
get a foothold on the deck and weather 
the storm until you are rescued. 


tl TH—Never allow your tender to 
leave you in a sink-box without one 
or more bailers and without a prearranged 
set of signals for use between you and 
him. Good men have neglected this and 
regretted it. It will logically be better to 
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accept those of 
your guide, if he 
has them, but make 
s@fe you under- 


Field and Stream 


Fig. 1. 


C—side curtains 
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and before you 
foad your gun, just 
practice this a few 
times—particularly 
if you are a right-hander and are in the 
right hand box. En passant, a right- 
hander in the left box and a left-hander 
in the right box make a great team for 
battery work. Learn this trick and 
convince yourself of the number of 
degrees it will add to the field of 
operations. I have spun practically all 
the way around and stung my bird in 
the stern sheets. 

There is neither the time to think or 
prepare at this game that one has in point 
shooting. The broadbill and his cousin 
the redhead are brave, hard fliers, and 
come into the stool hell-bent, set their 
wings, drop their feet and ricochet on 
the surface, sending the spray from them. 
More frequently, seeing their mistake, 
they make a twist to right or left 
and vamoose. Eternal vigilance and 
spontaneous action are the price of 
the score. 


SOME batteries are equipped with a 
cleat running across the foot-board 
with sufficient offset to allow the gunner 
to get the toe of his boot under it, there- 
by giving him a powerful leverage to rise 
to the sitting position. One drawback to 


this cleat is the temptation it offers to 


a 


a short man or a man with a short bar- 
relled gun to rest the muzzle of his fusil 
on it. The gun-muzzle should always 
rest on the coaming or on a pin inserted 
in the box so that an accidental discharge 
will carry the load well up and out to 
avoid damage to the box and to one’s feet. 
One of my very good friends was with 
me one day when his piece went off and 
cut a neat hole just above the cleat. While 
he scrutinized his barrels to see if the 
close resistance had worked any dam- 
age, I, as soon as I saw the perforation 
was not in me, grabbed an emtpty shell 
and stuffed it in the aperture, thereby 
stopping the flow of the bay into the 
battery. 

In the following sketches and data it is 
hoped that the reader may glean a few 
hints that will help him to make some- 
thing which will give him comfort as well 
as safety. 


Fig. I 


A—forward deck. 5 ft. 4 in. wide 
(from a to a): 2 ft. 2 in. deep. % to 
% in. boards. 


B—after deck,—same dimensions as 
above. 








in.; allowing a 

couple of inches 

for bottom-boards. 

d—deck-weights in the form of cast- 
iron decoys. 

No two batteries need the same amount 
of weight to sink them to the proper 
level. A great deal is needed, however, 
and the figures often surprise the un- 
initiated. 


ROBABLY from 40 to 50 Ibs. would be 

needed on such a sink-box as de- 
scribed, at the points c, c, c, etc. From two 
to three weights of 30 to 40 Ibs. are gen- 
erally necessary in the boxes, at the head 
and foot. 

In addition to these cast-iron decoys are 
placed on the battery deck, from eight to 
ten in number, which would aggregate 
about 250 lbs. more. Last, but not least, 
come the occupants of the machine with 
their guns, etc., which would possibly pull 
down 400 Ibs. 

This would make an approximate total 
of from 1,100 to 1,200 Ibs. 

The battery should, of course, be painted 
lead color, and the forward and side cur- 
tains made of denham or similar material 
matching that color as. closely as possible. 
If one can get a man Who knows camou- 
flage, a little help from him would assist 
very mater.ally in the color scheme. 
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Wintering 
Bobwhite 


By 
Archibald 
Rutledge 


HE charge has sometimes been 
made that, while the average 
farm-owner will not permit hunt- 
ers to shoot his quail in the au- 
tumn, the same hunters will do more to 
protect the birds during the winter than 
will the natural champion of these birds. 
Like many general statements this is true 
in certain cases only; and wherever it is 
true, I think it is due less to neglect on 
the part of the farmer than to a failure 
to appreciate the vital needs of bobwhite 
during the heavy snows of winter. The 
average hunter knowing well the nature 
and the habits of the quail appreciates 
the position of the covies when a blizzard 
comes. The average farmer may not. 
All that is necessary, then, seems to be 
to have owners of places put in posses- 
sion of a few facts concerning the nature 
of quail, and also the best means whereby 
these fine birds can be safely brought 
through the severest spells of weather. 
A good range for quail always has three 
elements : a grass, stubble, or ragweed field 
in which to feed and roost; a ravine, gul- 
ley, briar patch, swamp, or woodland into 
which to retire during the siesta period 
of the day; and water. During the sum- 
mer months there is, of course, no lack 
of cover; and food is everywhere abun- 
dant. At this season the bobwhite feeds 
on small fruits and on grasshoppers and 
numerous kinds of insects, many of them 
highly injurious to agriculture. For ex- 
ample, he eats the Colorado potato beetle, 
the cinch-bug, the cucumber beetle and 
the cotton boll-weevil; and when we use 
the word eat, we mean that the bird’s ap- 
petite and capacity are such that he will 
eat vast quantities of these harmful crea- 
tures in a season—say fifty or more at a 
meal if he can find them. As autumn 
comes, the food changes. It then becomes, 
of necessity, vegetable. Grains of vari- 
ous kinds and seeds of varieties too nu- 
merous to mention them constitute bob- 
white’s diet. His favorite grains are 
buckwheat, rye, wheat, oats, millet and 
corn. Among the’ seeds that he enjoys 
are those with the three-sided mercury, 
foxtail grass, crab grass, witch grass, 
sheep sorrel and the like. At one meal a 
bobwhite will eat hundreds and even thou- 
sands of these seeds that, developing, 
would double a farmer’s work. Through- 
out an autumn and winter, several covies 
of birds (say four or about fifteen birds 
each) will easily destroy 500 pounds of 
the worst weed-seeds that can be found. 
These facts may be well known; but they 
are such that they will bear repeating. 
And they serve to confirm our judgment 
in the high economic value of the presence 
of bobwhite on the farm. His esthetic 
value need hardly be emphasized, for 
there lives no man or woman with soul 
so dead as not to love the sight and the 


cheerful penetrating whistle of this friend 
of the fields. 


N the winter, then, the covey’s food- 

supply consists of gleanings from the 
stubble fields, and of such weed seeds as 
he can pick up. Life for the birds is a 
simple matter if there is such a place to 
feed—that is, until the snow comes. It 
has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
bobwhite can stand without injury tem- 
peratures far below zero. In fact, cold 
can hardly kill the bird if he is in his 
normal condition of health. And, it may 
be added, bobwhite is subject to very few 
ailments. The worst one, and the one 
with which we must here deal is the fun- 
damental and natural one of hunger. If 
he lacks food, he loses vitality; then it is 
that exposure may kill him. 

Let us take a concrete example. A 
covey has been getting on well despite 
cold weather. There has been nothing to 
cut off the food supply. The first light 
snow has merely taught the birds how to 
get along in it, and how to feed on the 
grass-tops that have not been covered. 
Then, about the middle of the winter a 
heavy snow will come that will effectively 
cover the food supply. This will be fol- 
lowed by some thaw or a rain that will 
put a glazed surface on the snow. Now 
the birds are helpless. Day after day they 
forage in vain. The weather becomes 
colder. Their vitality decreases. They 
begin to suffer from the cold. At last, 
huddled in a corner, they will perish— 
from cold that, because of their starved 
condition, they cannot resist. Repeatedly 
covies have thus been found when the 
snow thaws. A few quarts of screenings 
or chick-feed or of small grain of any 
kind would have saved them. From such 
a fate the quail’s larger relative, the ruffed 
grouse, is free; for the grouse feeds on 
buds when the ground is covered with 
snow; and in bitter weather he sleeps 
under the snow. Occasionally, indeed, 
quail will feed upon buds, but rarely only. 
In narrow valleys which are overhung by 
mountains, quail often gather in the late 
autumn in immense flocks, aggregating 
more than a hundred individuals, and 
these resort to the mountain glens for the 
winter. They undoubtedly become bud- 
ders. But the birds of the flat lands, of 
the typical farming landscapes, n 
vitally the help of the land-owners in the 
winter. 


HEY need food. The favorite kinds 
have already been mentioned. 
mixed pigeon food is ideal. If, however, 
the birds take the feed immediately upon 
its being spread for them (as, for ex- 
ample, when they have been caught and 
are being wintered indoors, or when they 
come up to the barn like tame things to 
feed with the chickens), the grain should 
be soaked in water. If this is not done 
it will bring on crop trouble. Many win- 
tered quail have died from their crops 
bursting from swelled grain. In feeding 
quail it is better to scatter the food over 
a considerable area, and to feed sparing- 
ly. It is better, too, to stick to natural, 
well-tested foods rather than to experi- 
ment. It is. dangerous to feed moldy 
wheat or corn; and a very little corn at 
a time should be fed. It is best cracked. 
Bobwhite likes corn, but he prefers the 
small grains. Often in the autumn he will 
leave the wheat-stubble to feed on the 
piles of nubbin corn in the comparatively 
bare cornfield adjoining the land where 
the wheat was grown. So much for the 
feed. Now as to the best way to dis- 

tribute it. 


"THE man who has quail on his place 
knows where they stay. Their range 
will become more and more limited as 
the winter sets in. If all the cover-fields 
are plowed up and all the briared fences 
are cleared out, the quail will move off 
to a farm where these requisites are to be 
had. But if the cover and the shelter re- 
main, the quail will also. If the food- 
supply is plowed down, it may be sup- 
plied; and if the shelter is cut off, a few 
shocks of corn-fodder, leaned against the 
northern side of the fence near which the 
quail resort, will make excellent protec- 
tion for them. In place of this, a few 
shocks of fodder can be left standing, 
some provision being made to keep them 
firmly in place; and an entrance being 
made into the sheltered side. Even a pile 
of brush will do; in fact it is excellent, 
especially if it be evergreen, or if it has 
been cut with the foliage on. About such 
shelters quail will live through the winter. 
Such water as they need they can procure. 
They will keep warm enough if they have 
sufficient food. They can eat, rest and 
roost in safety and comfort if they have 
the proper shelter; and such protection 
guarantees, too, that they will not be 
snowed under while on the roost. 


BU probably the most important use 
of the shelter is to protect bobwhite 
from those grim and solitary marauders 
of winter, the red-shouldered and the 
Cooper’s hawks. They are deadly ene- 
mies of quail; and when snow is on the 
ground, bobwhite falls an easy prey to 
these sagacious harriers. A big hawk will 
locate his covey; and if the birds do not 
have a refuge, he will take one or even 
two each day. He will not let up on this 
until the whole covey has been destroyed. 
If such hawks have been seen on your 
farm during the previous winter, and if 
your quail have had no shelter, there 
will be no need to expect to hear bob- 
white calling when the spring begins. He 
is in the “maw of a kite.” And you are 
largely responsible for his untimely fate. 

The best way to deal with these big 
hawks, which are too shrewd to be readily 
approached, is to pick them off at a 
distance with a good rifle. If a peep- 
sight is used, the feat is not a difficult 
one at 150 yards; and there is an element 
of sport about it that is enjoyable. 


[ANY a good farmer protects his 
quail religiously from hunters; but 
as the hunting season closes and the win- 
tef sets in, he is too liable to let the covies 
shift for themselves. What is necessary 
for their safety is assuredly simple 
enough. A shelter can be constructed in 
a few minutes. The food is needed only 
when the ground is covered through a 
considerable period with snow. Then, 
simple food supplied twice a week, pro- 
portioned in such a manner that the birds 
can get at least some each day, will winter 
the quail comfortably. Don’t imagine 
that because they are wary and wise and 
wild (as they assuredly are) that they 
can fight blizzards and big hawks. And 
the cleaner a farm is, the more the owner 
owes it to his birds to build shelters; 
for in becoming an up-to-date agricul- 
turist, he has done away with the natural 
homes of the birds. In building up his 
own place he has torn down theirs, 
Of all the great family of game birds 
the bobwhite is really the only one that 
loves civilization ; it thrives best near the 
habitations of man. Let us give him the 
best possible chance to survive. Let us 
help him to see the winter through. It 
is his time of peril; and we are his only 
allies. 
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The World’s 
Record Thrasher 
Shark 


By 
Lawrence Mott 


T is written that there are as big fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it. In Catalina 
waters we are accustomed to tuna of 100 
pounds and upward; to Marlin, and the 
true Swordfish, of great size; and to kill 

the Giant Sea Bass of 200 pounds or more is a 
common occurrence in the proper season. 

It fell to my good fortune, and to that of 
Mr. J. C. McCoy, of Rhode Island, to have had 
a successful battle royal with a Thrasher Shark, 
whose size eclipsed anything ever taken on rod 
and reel of this very rare genus of the Shark 
family. 


‘A deantiful morning in late August of this 
year found us on my launch, the Mabel F, 
outward bound from Avalon on the trail of 
swordfish. The conditions were ideal — mirror- 
calm water, deep azure skies that were unmarred 
by speck of cloud and a brilliant sun. Gulls 
swung idly in great circles, watching for bait. 
Pelicans winged their clumsy flight over the still 
surface, and along the shores seals played and 
fished, barking hoarsely the while. I have a 
ladder, with a seat at the top, arranged on my 
fishing craft and when after swordfish I sit 
up in this cool eyrie as from it I can spot the 
back fin of a swordfish sunning itself, or surface 
feeding, from a long distance. Looking down 
I could see all kinds of hued jelley-fish, floating 
beneath the surface as though hung there by 
invisible threads, and shoals of small fry scuttled 
away from drifting masses of kelp as we passed 
by. Startled rock bass finned a rapid retreat 
into the crystal-like blue depths, and a lazy sun- 
fish of huge size peered up through its saucer 
eyes and wagged its fins as though in greeting. 
Looking backward I could see our “ teaser” 
flying fish swimming enticingly along, 30 feet 
behind the stern, and beyond them Mr McCoy’s 
bait—also a flying fish—glittered as bright 
silver. 

had just settled myself comfortably for an 

hour “on watch” aloft, when Mr. McCoy 
sang out: “ Strike!” 

“Give him time!” I called, and this for the 
reason that the swordfish is a very slow swal- 
lower. Likewise he is extremely shy. If he feels 
the least drag on the flying fish after he has 
seized it he will drop it instanter. The modus 
operandi is to troll with the famous “B Ocean” 
Vom Hofe reel so set that the line runs free 
upon releasing finger pressure. A great many 
fishermen find it very difficult to do this — either 
holding on long enough for the swordfish to 
feel the strain, or letting go so absolutely that 
the line over-runs. In either case it is a sword- 
fish missed. But my friend had learned his les- 
son — through sad experience — and by the time 
that I reached the deck and got to my wheel and 
controls, the line was running off at a rapid 
rate and a huge swirl on the surface showed 
where the big fish had turned after taking the 
bait. Then the line slowed down — stopped - 
with some 200 feet out. 

“Now!” said I—and Mr. McCoy struck. I 
watched, expecting to see the fish come out of 
water, as the marlin does this in a most spectacu- 
lar way the instant that it feels the hook. But 
nothing of the sort happened. Instead, our fish 
sounded! Down and down—almost straight 
down he went. 
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«¢ REEL heavy?” I asked. “Tom”! was 
the laconic answer. 

Then, with 150 yards out, whatever 
fish we had hooked—and I knew that 
it could not be a Marlin— started for 
the open sea, I followed along at a four 
mile gait. Chancing to look at the com- 
pass I noticed that we were headed 
southeast. Minutes came up and slipped 
by. Still the line headed off the star- 
board bow, cutting evenly through the 
water without pause — or even hesitation. 
As we left the Islands shore behind the 
water grew deeper rapidly. And the 
deeper it grew, the deeper went the fish, 
until 200 yards were out, leading into 
the clear-green depths at a 45 degree 
angle 


THERE had not been—and has not 
been—a true Swordfish, commonly 
called the “ Broadbill”— brought to gaff 
at Avalon this season, though many have 
been hooked. By the resistless power of 
the fish that was making our cruise to 
the open sea a_ personally conducted 
affair, and because his tactics were so 
similar, I began to have visions of bring- 
ing in the only Broadbili of the season! 
The first hour passed in following. 
McCoy is of a slight build, and though 
I had the drags both set as tightly as I 
dared— for the great amount of line 
that was out—and he was fighting for 
every inch that he could gain, I could 
see no least signs of weakening on the 
part of the fish. At the end of the 
second hour we were six miles off shore, 
and headed southeast still, as fairly as 
though on a set course. McCoy’s left 
arm was almost numb with the strain and 
the small of his back caused him dis- 
comfort from the continued “lifting” at 
the fish. At the beginning of the third 
hour we were nine miles out and a 
lumpy sea was rising. Not a sign of the 
fish’s giving up! And all this time we 
had no faintest idea of what we had 
hooked. Our imaginations, of course, 
ran riot. Course still due southeast. 


W HEN the fourth hour mark was 

passed the fish suddenly changed its 
tactics and for better than half an hour 
kept me most actively engaged at the 
wheel and controls, as it would dash first 
in one direction and then another, at high 
speed, interspersing these dashes with 
wild lunges and seeming attempts to get 
under the boat. During the long four 
hours McCoy had not gained 100 feet 
under the 250 yard mark! This will 


speak volumes to him who is accustomed 
to hunting the larger denizens of the sea. 
And the struggle was beginning to tell 
heavily on McCoy. His left hand was 
badly chafed and the fingers of his right 
hand numbed. I slipped a socket belt 
round him and he eased himself from 
time to time by fighting from a standing 
position. Every httle while I fed him 
from out lunch basket and gave him 
water. At the beginning of the fifth hour 
he got his second wind and I have never 
seen a man fight a fish as he fought what- 
ever it was that we were fast to. He lay 
back on the powerful heavy tackle split 
bamboo rod with every ounce of strength 
that he had. But all to no apparent effect, 
as the fish headed relentlessly southeast 
and had settled down again to pursuing 
the even tenor of his way—dquite as 
though he were not the least disturbed by 
the terrific strain that McCoy was put- 
ting on him, with both drags set up nearly 
tight! Whenever the fish wanted line he 
literally tore it from the reel, as if there 
were no drags at all! 


S°. passed the fifth hour; and the open- 

ing of the sixth hour round seemed 
to promise no change in the situation, of 
which the fish was, so far, absolutely "the 
master. 

We had long since given up conversa- 
tion, McCoy saving his energies for the 
fierce battle, and I watching every move 
of the fish. 

Suddenly our antagonist began to rise. 
Up and up he came until I caught a 
glimpse of a monster body through the 
seas a hundred yards away. I knew at 
once that it was not a Broadbill, but I 
could not decide what is was! 

At last, after a bit of manceuvering on 
both our parts I got the launch up close 
enough to drive my largest gaff in back 
of a huge head, that was attached to a 
body whose tail end disappeared in the 
depths, so long was it! 

My turn at fighting began then, as the 
monster lunged and hauled at the gaff 
until I thought that my arms were being 
torn from their sockets. Finally, McCoy 
got me my 44 calibre Colt and one shot 
at the base of the enormous flail-like tail 
put that out of commission, bringing the 
struggle to an end. 

“What is it?” McCoy almost gasped 
from one of the fishing chairs into which 
he had literally dropped. 

“ Thrasher shark, and world’s record at 
that!” 


I HAD to belay the fish by the tail and 

make that fast to a bitt aft, in order 
to tow it to port, as I could not lift even 
its head from the water, nor had I the 
least idea how long it was. 

Twelve tedious miles separated us from 
Avalon Harbor. A roughish sea was run- 
ning, and with my big, clumsy tow it 
took me nearly two hours to make it. 

Weighed and measured our Thrasher 
Shark was 383 pounds and 16 feet nine 
inches long! The photograph gives 
rather a good idea of the vast size of the 
brute. 

The older fishermen here remember one 
or two of the species having been hooked 
in the past, but although they were much 
smaller they smashed all tackle right and 
left and departed! 


P ERHAPS it would be of interest to 

explain the Thrasher in a few 
words: He almost always travels in com- 
pany with a Saw Fish — that, in reality, 
is another of the Shark species — and 
they subsist chiefly by attacking whales, 
tearing out their tongues and eating 
them! This sounds fantastic, to say the 
least, but I have personally seen fright- 
ful battles between the Saw Fish and the 
Thrasher Shark on the one hand, and a 
full grown whale on the other — in south- 
ern European waters. The method of 
attacking is that the Saw Fish and the 
Thrasher find a whale and set upon him, 
the duty of the Saw Fish being to jab 
the unfortunate sea leviathan in the 
stomach from beneath, thus forcing him 
to the surface, and preventing his sound- 
ing. The instant that the whale’s head 
and shoulders appear above the surface 
the Thrasher hurls its great weight out 
of water and brings the terrible tail 
down on the whale’s head with stunning 
force. On a calm day the sound of it 
can be heard a very long distance, and 
it is like that of a big gun booming. 
This attack is kept up until the whale is 
exhausted and its lower jaw drops open. 
In dash the attackers and tear out the 
ponderous tongue. This they devour and 
the whale drifts off to die. The water 
about the scene of one of these titanic 
battles is tinged red for an acre or more, 
and the lesser sharks gather in thousands 
to the feast. 

Such then is the character of the brute 
that McCoy successfully handled on the 
pone ae Tuna Club Heavy Tackle, that 
is used for Swordfish and Tuna, under 
the Club Rules. Time: six hours. 


HNL TR 


feller isn’t thinkin’ mean, 
Out fishin’ ; 
His thoughts are mostly good and clean, 
Out fishin’ ; 
He doesn’t knock his fellow-men, 
Or harbor any grudges then, 
A feller’s at his finest when 


Out fishin’ ; 

The rich are comrades to the poor, 
Out fishin’ ; 

All brothers of a common lure, 
Out fishin’ ; 


The urchin with the pin and string, 

Can chum with millionaire and king, 

Vain pride is a forgotten thing— 
Out fishin’; 


Out Fishin’ 


A feller gits a chance to dream, 
Out fishin’; 

He learns the beauties of a stream, 
Out fishin’ ; 

An’ he can wash his soul in air 

That isn’t foul with selfish care, 

An’ relish plain and simple fare 
Out fishin’; 


A feller has no time fer hate, 
Out fishin’ ; 
He isn’t eager to be great, 
Out fishin’; 
He isn’t thinkin’ thoughts of pelf, 
Or gods stacked high upon the shelf — 
But he is always just himself, 
Out fishin’; 





A feller’s glad to be a friend, 
t fishin’; 
A helpin’ hand he'll always lend, 
Out fishin’; 
The brotherhood of rod and line, 
An’ sky an’ stream is always fine; 
Men come real close to God’s design, 
Out fishin’; 


A feller isn’t plottin’ schemes, 

Out fishin’ ; 
He’s only busy with his dreams, 

Out fishin’ ; 
His liver is a coat of tan, 
His creed to do the best he can; 
A feller’s always mostly man, 

Out fishin’ ; 

— Copied from ‘Cannery Notes. 
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GAME CENSUS 


our game holding its own? Is it in- 
creasing? Or is it gradually losing 
ground in spite of everything we are 
doing? These are things the sports- 
man must know. A letter is being sent by 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion to the game departments of the 
different States, with the desire to aid and 
promote a uniform plan for securing more 
definite information as to game resources. 
The sportsman must awake to the neces- 
sity of adequate protection or he will find 
himself the possessor of a perfectly good 
gun and a brain full of .memories. He 
must work for saner laws and better en- 
forcement. By his aid new legislation can 
be passed and where present laws only 
curtail and prevent his pleasure and do 
not benefit the game, he should know it, 
so that he can work for their repeal. The 
communication sent to the game depart- 
ments reads as follows: 

“This Association believes it is im- 
perative that some means be devised 
whereby definite data may be obtained as 
to increase and decrease of both game birds 
and animals. Game conservation must be 
placed on a firm business basis. No sane 
man would continue business without an 
invoice once a year to see what he had ac- 
complished. It is necessary for us to 
know whether our laws are adequate and 
whether the systems and methods used are 
maintaining the breeding stock and pro- 
ducing sufficient game each year for the 
sportsman, who is the man most vitally 
interested. If this is not the case, our 
system must be changed to bring about the 
results desired. It must be granted that a 
census of migratory birds is impractical, 
but we do not believe this is the case 
with either birds or animals remaining 
the year round in a given locality. The 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act is accomplish- 
ing wonderful results. Migratory birds 
are increasing. The indisputable mass of 
evidence from every source proves this 
beyond doubt. Therefore, our attention 
must be centered for the time being on 
the localized game. 

“With this in view, we are writing you 
to ascertain what you have already ac- 
complished along the lines of securing 
definite data as to increase, and also for 
your suggestions as to the best means of 
working out a practical plan for securing 
this information. 

“Certain States have provided that be- 
fore a man can secure a license he must 
take oath as to the number and kinds of 
game killed the preceding year. On the 
back of the license a form is printed 
enabling him to keep this record without a 
great deal of trouble. It is easy to see 
when this data is all in and properly com- 
piled, the comparison from vear to year 
gives tangible results, and still the listing 
of the game killed would have no direct 


.Teliable information.” 
* * * 


bearing on the quantity of game left in 
the covers for breeding stock to supply 
the gunner his next season’s shooting. 

“Do you not think that where State 
wardens have a definite territory to patrol 
a census taken by them would be suffic- 
iently accurate? It has been proven that 
when wardens are compelled to keep data 
of this kind their efficiency is always im- 
proved. Of course, this census would 
perhaps have to be largely estimated, but 
where an able officer is thoroughly 
familiar with his territory, his judgment 
should be fairly accurate. 

“We would greatly appreciate an ex- 
pression from you. Kindly give us your 
opinion on this subject and your ideas as 
to the most practical plan of securing 


* * 


SPORTSMAN MUST BE HIS 
BROTHER’S KEEPER 


N° only is it necessary for the man 
afield tod obey the game laws and to 
see that the other fellow does not cheat, 
but he must be his brother’s keeper in 
protecting the rights of land owners. 

If the health and welfare of this nation 
is to be considered, free shooting must 
live. If we hope to continue to enjoy the 
privileges of roaming afield over the land 
of another, we must cultivate and promote 
friendly relations with the farmer. 
Theodore Roosevelt very ably expressed 
the necessity for recreation in the pursuit 
of game when he wrote: “The chase is 
among the best of all national pastimes; 
it cultivates that vigorous manliness for 
the lack of which, in a nation as in an 
individual, the possession of no other 
qualities can possibly atone.” The game 
belongs to the people as a whole; the 
farmer cannot claim it because it is on 
his land, but if he sees fit he can prevent 
you from hunting it, which amounts to the 
same thing. 

It is a fact that many men who shoot 
are not sportsmen. It is due to this class 
that bad feeling exists in some sections 
between the gunner and the farmer. A 
man may be a gentleman and not neces- 
sarily be a sportsman, but a man cannot 
be a sportsman without being a gentle- 
man. One man walking cross-country, 
breaking down fences, leaving gates open 
behind him, shooting chickens, frightening 
stock and utterly disregarding the in- 
terests of the man on whose land he is 
hunting, can create a sentiment against 
gunners that will be almost impossible to 
wipe out. No gentleman would do such 
things, but, much as it is to be regretted, 
all men are not gentlemen, and in many 
sections these depredations are being com- 
mitted. The result is that the sign “No 
Hunting Allowed” is continually appear- 
ing on property where formerly the law- 
abiding sportsman could enjoy his day 
afield. 


It is the duty of all to prevent un- 
scrupulous shooters from imposing on the 
land owners, for the seed sown by one 
such individual is often reaped by the 
entire sporting fraternity for miles 
around. 

i Se ee 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS’ 
WORTH OF FISH 


UST how many pounds of fish would 

one hundred and twenty-eight dollars 
buy? That is what it cost two New York 
men to put a net ina trout stream, and they 
didn’t get the meat either and lost their 
investment in the net. Certainly there 
was no question of sport attached to it; 
they simply wanted the meat, and not 
being good sportsmen decided to take it 
from the stream by unfair methods. 

It develops that Dr. Kenneth Buell, a 
physician of New York City, and Edward 
Bowe, of Yonkers, were trout fisherman 
of ability. At least they always returned 
from fishing with great strings of large 
fish which were the envy of their friends 
in the angling fraternity. 

Now it happened that about midnight 
on the night of August 12th, these two 
gentlemen were enjoying their favorite 
pastime along the Owl Kill, a famous 
trout stream in Washington County, New 
York. It also happened that their idea 
of the way to properly catch those large 
strings of fish was with the aid of a gill 
net. C. A. Johnson, a State game inspec- 
tor, was also present at the time, but we 
doubt very much if it was just a coinci- 
dence that he was in that vicinity. The 
outcome of this meeting was that although 
the Doctor attempted to swim to safety the 
game warden succeeded in landing him 
together with his companion and the net. 
The fine imposed totalled $128.00, and the 
net, which was of very fine texture and 
estimated to be worth $75.00, was confis- 
cated. 

When a man nets game fish contrary to 
law he does not deserve any sympathy if 
apprehended and severely fined. It is 
purely a question of getting meat at the 
expense of the law-abiding sportsman. 
The only way to handle this type of man 
is to teach him that in the long run high- 
priced beef is cheaper. ss 


a owner or keeper of any camp, 
house, or other building, used 
partly or wholly in lumbering operations, 
or employee thereof, shall use, consume, 
or have in possession, at any time, at said 
camp, or serve to employees thereof, any 
deer or moose or part thereof, under a 
penalty of not less than one hundred, nor 
more than two hundred dollars and costs 
for each deer or moose or part thereof 
so used, consumed, served or had in pos- 
session in violation hereof.” 

By this section Maine has provided for 
the elimination of one of-the game’s worst 
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enemies—the camp hunter. But why stop 
with deer and moose? All protected 
game should be included and protected 
from this branch of commercialism in 
every State in the Union. The lumber 
camp is not the only offender. The hay 
camps of the prairie States, the threshing 
crews, cattle camps, and railroad gangs 
have all done their share when located in 
a section where game was plentiful. 
Prairie chickens have always suffered 
from the camp hunter, as have young 
waterfowl when tliey are to be found in 
the vicinity of the hay camps. 

In reality this is market hunting pure 
and simple; but without a law similar to 
the above, it is almost impossible to stop 
it during the open season for the game 
in question. 

e £28 &. '% 
HOW MANY SHOOTERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES TODAY 


RIOR to the war it was estimated that 

we had at least five million sportsmen 
in the United States. Men in a position 
to know claim that this year the total will 
be increased at least one million and 
possibly more. Many of the boys who 
before their experience in the army had 
never fired a gun, will not be satisfied 
now without their share of the sport. 

Last year, when the bulk of our young 
manhood was in the service, many State 
Game Commissioners feared their license 
money would not be sufficient to carry 
on the work of their departments. A 
large proportion of the boys were sports- 
men and it was naturally to be supposed 
that the shrinkage in licenses taken out 
would be very heavy. Strange to say this 
was not the case in most of the States. 
In fact the reverse was true in many in- 
stances and more licenses were sold than 
during the preceding year. No doubt this 
was occasioned by the increased interest 
in everything military, which caused many 
of those at home to revive a dormant 
interest in fire-arms or take up the sport 
for the first time. 

It will be very interesting to learn the 
number of licenses issued in 1919 and 
to compare the figures with those of pre- 
vious years. 

This will give a fair idea as to the in- 
crease, although, of course, it cannot be 
considered as accurate, as no record can 
be kept of the many men who hunt legally 
in the States which permit the landowner 
to hunt on his own land without a license. 

* * 


A SECOND ENGLISH SPARROW 
PEST 


IGHTY European starlings were 

liberated in Central Park, New York 
City, in 1890, and forty more the next 
year, and from this insignificant number 
these birds have increased until now they 
are a nuisance to man and a detriment to 
the native bird life of the East. Prior to 
1890 there are several records of a few 
birds being brought to this country by 
misguided individuals, but the above men- 
tioned importation is the one that firmly 
planted them in America. 

To say that they are hardy and prolific 
is putting it entirely too mildly, for at 
the present time they can be seen almost 
anywhere in the vicinity of New York 
City in countless thousands. In many of 
the Eastern States they are already a pest, 
and each year sees them extending their 
range. It is only a question’of a few 
years until the starling will be a well- 
known and heartily despised bird over 
most of the United States. 

It seems strange that after our experi- 
ence with the European house sparrow, 
commonly known as the English sparrow, 
that anyone would again attempt to in- 


troduce a foreign species with the idea of 
improving the control of noxious insects 
by bird life. There may have been some 
excuses of trying out the sparrow as he 
is supposed to have had a good reputation 
on the other side; however, this cannot be 
claimed for the starling, as he was on the 
black list long before he was brought to 
our shores. Records are numerous where 
in different sections of Europe he has 
completely ruined grain fields and de- 
stroyed the season’s crop in orchards and 
vineyards, to say nothing of, completely 
dominating the bird world by killing and 
driving more useful birds from the nests. 

Everything he is condemned for in his 
native country he is doing here, and it is 
a pity some action was not immediately 
taken to exterminate him when his true 
character was first noticed by the bird 
students of this country. It is gratifying 
to know that now there is a law against 
the importation of further harmful species, 
and individuals who wish to tamper with 
our biologic balance will have to first out- 
with the custom authorities. 

In many places these birds have become 
such nuisances that city authorities have 
had to take action to drive them out. At 
first the shot gun was used, which proved 
very effective, but objection was raised 
by those who contend nothing should be 
killed, and the pacifists won the day. The 
present method is to shoot them with 
Roman candles, after dark when they 
have settled down for the night. This 
drives them from their roosts and it is 
claimed they will not return; however, 
some place nearby will gather them in 
and it will be all to do over again. It is 
true that at certain seasons they destroy 
harmful insects, but they do nothing that 
our native birds will not do. They are 
a harmful species and should be killed, 

* 


ARE WATERFOWL CHANGING 
THEIR HABITS? 
PPARENTLY from reports received 
by the Association many peculiarities 
have shown up in the flights of migratory 
waterfowl since spring shooting has been 
eliminated. 

All through August, flights of pintails 
were reported moving south through the 
Missouri and Mississippi valleys. Amer- 
ican mergansers were noted in August at 
migratory points where ordinarily they 
should not appear until November. Un- 
usual records of this nature have been 
common since the birds have been pro- 
tected on their northern migration. 

Formerly the experienced gunner 
shooting at a migratory point knew just 
when to expect the different species of 
ducks. He knew what birds he would 
kill on the opening day and the species 
that would be present one month later. 
For years the bulk of each species have 
followed along in regular formation, but 
of late their schedules have been badly 
mixed. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that 
many species of ducks are now breeding 
farther south than was formerly their 
custom. Sections where several years 
back only 4 few broods of blue wings 
were raised are now producing a half 
dozen or more different species. There- 
fore when the season opens this motley 
crowd starts south together and it is 
plainly to be seen that in place of a 
straight blue wing flight we have a little 
bit of everything. Likewise the farther 
south the birds nest the earlier they will 
hatch their broods and the quicker the 
young birds will reach maturity. Once the 
brood is able to travel they are very apt 
to start moving, especially if feed is 
getting scarce where they were raised, or 


if they are disturbed before the season 
opens by some poacher. 
* * * + * 


BOOST BOY SCOUTS 

T every opportunity boost and aid the 

Boy Scouts. If this organization had 
existed years ago and boys had been 
trained as they are today, that type of 
man so often found in the game fields 
who recognizes neither the laws of man 
nor nature, would be a rarity. 

A good scout is the foundation of a 
good sportsman. Never overlook a chance 
to help a boy along and teach him con- 
servation and good sportsmanship. Had 
the fathers and the grandfathers of the 
sportsmen of today been able to forsee the 
rapid decrease in the game, they would 
have given us much valuable information 
as to what we should and should not da 
I cannot think that the gunners of yes- 
terday were not just as good sportsmen 
at heart as can be found today, but it is 
out of reason to blame them for not 
teaching us better sportsmanship. In their 
day conservation was not thought of, for 
only the wildest dreamer could imagine 
the game becoming scarce enough to need 
protection from man. They can be par- 
doned, but if the next generation is not 
properly trained we will have no excuse 
to offer. 

e: eo e 
NEBRASKA INCREASES 
WARDENS 
ECRETARY LEO STUHR, of the 
Nebraska State Department of Agri- 
culture, has interested himself in the game 
laws to the extent of calling upon all his 
inspectors and field men to aid the State 

Game and Fish Commission and to see 

to it that the game laws are enforced. 

Formerly the open season on prairie 
chicken in Nebraska was from September 
15th to November 15th.- This was ob- 
viously too long, and the last legislature 
shortened the open season thirty days and 
made the dates during which prairie 
chickens may be killed from October 15th 
to November 15th. 

Many of the sportsmen are opposing 
this change on the grounds that the open- 
ing date is too late in the year. They in- 
sist if the birds need more protection the 
season should be limited to the last fifteen 
days in September. 

By the middle of October the birds are 
generally gathered together in large bands 
and will not “lay” for a dog, and it ceases 
to be sport to hunt them. At this season 
the only method of securing any shooting 
is by following the birds and continually 
flushing them until they are tired out and 
will permit the gunner to approach within 
range. On such occasions the entire band 
of a hundred or more birds will often 
seek a grassy hillside and scatter over it, 
remaining hidden until practically kicked 
out. Consequently many more birds are 
often killed in this way than if the gunner 
was hunting small covies in a sportsman- 
like manner. 

* x * * 

GAME LAWS OBEYED IN TEXAS 
OL. W. G. STERETT, Game, Fish 
and Oyster Commissioner of Texas, 

reports that game laws are being obeyed 

better this year than ever before. 

During the last legislature the State of 
Texas conformed her laws with the Fed- 
eral statutes protecting migratory birds, 
and this has eliminated all excuse for 
violation which existed when State and 
Federal seasons were not the same. 

Col. Sterett further states that public 
opinion has been aroused i in Texas until it 
is now considered “a social crime as well 
* a legal crime to violate the conservation 
aws. 
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THE SPORTSMANS WORLD 


The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns. 








Announcement 


Owing to a local union printers’ strike which became effective October first 
and which closed all greater New York magazine and book plants, this issue is 
reaching you a little late—the regular publishing day having been October 
twenty-fifth. 


We advise you of the above because we don’t want you to think that the 
late arrival of this issue is due to any fault of ours. As a matter of fact, we 
probably have been more anxious to get this copy to you than you have been 
to receive it. 


This issue was printed out-of-town with the knowledge of our regular 
printers, in a union shop and at the suggestion of the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association. We now publicly acknowledge our indebtedness to those out-of- 
town printers who, unfamiliar with our system, make-up and requirements, 
helped us meet the emergency. 


The next issue, December, will probably be a little late too so, if the sub- 
scriber doesn’t receive it by November twenty-fifth and,it isn’t on the newsstands 
then, we ask your patience and indulgence. Incidentally —it will be well worth 
waiting for. 
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Shave a New Way 


—Easier, Quicker, Pleasanter 
Then Compare It With the Old Way 


Facts such as these convince the home shaver that harsh, slow ways are no longer necessary. 


Shavaid, the new, soothing 


-softener, replaces anno: 


harmful operations, saves time, 


ying 
gives new delight. To learn its merits, send for a Free Trial Tube. 





ERE is a new, satisfying 
way to gain a comfort 
shave. A way now being 

adopted by men the nation over. 


This welcome offering is Shav- 
aid. It isa scientific preparation, 
perfected after countless experi- 
ments and tests. 


It revolutionizes home shaving. 
It turns an irksome task into a 
refreshing pleasure. Once you 
try it you will never give it up. 





Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rubbing 
in” of the lather. 


Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 
smooth. 


Removes the razor “‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 


Replaces after-lotions 


—Shavaid is a cooling, sooth- 
ing balm. 


This way is quicker. Yet it 
protects the skin. Harsh treat- 
ments bring wrinkles too soon. 


Hot water applications make 
the face tender and bring the 
blood to the surface. That 


causes abrasions. 


With Shavaid, you can obtain 
a close shave without irritation. 
The Shavaid way keeps the skin 
firm and smooth. The razor 
glides over easily. 








It Saves All This 


Shavaid saves ‘hot water applications. It 
saves rubbing the lather in. It saves waiting 
for the beard to soften. It saves doctoring an 
irritated skin with lotion afterwards. It means 
a quick shave, an easy shave, a luxury shave. 
It avoids discomforts in aclose shave. It does 
rragrge | what old shaving methods never could 

o at all. 


If all this is so, you want it. You will never 
shave without it. No man abuses his face 
willingly. 


Old vs. New 


Simply coat the dry beard thinly with Shav- 
aid, before applying lather. Note the cooling, 
soothing effect. 


Note how the lather remains moist and 
creamy. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


And best of all, no lotions are 
necessary afterwards, for Shav- 
aid is in itself a cooling, soothing, healing 
emollient. Its daily use keeps the cuticle 
in condition. 


See If You Agree 


We realize in introducing such an innovation 
that the quickest way for it to win its rightful 
popularity, is to hasten its use by as many mén 
as possible. 


So we offer here, via coupon, a Free Trial 
Tube. It contains sufficient Shavaid for a 
convincing test. * 


After using this Trial Tube, and agreeing 
that you do not want to be without it, you 
can then buy Shavaid from your druggist at 
50c a tube. 


= Free Trial Tube\ 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail free trial tube af Shavaid to 
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16 
Inch 


and every inch 
solid, pliable, 
high grade, 
chrome tan 
leather. 





09 


will be refunded immediately. Don't 
Order now. 


Chrome Tan Solid Leather Throughout 


16 inches tall. Every inch selected, softest, Feather: 
tough, storm s Proof, & solid, dark chrome tan her. 
The best wearing leather in the world and at 

i on the feet. Full an 
id leath Soli 








dollar 
Wait. ‘The stock is limited. 


No. E-6. Be sure to give 
.00 monthly. Tota! fib-36, 


ee We don't charge a penny f; ' 
arrest ‘oe a enese aoa wee we. fT 
le all over the coun- 
Order Now 520i nr ise San 
doer Sn? the couron toda: 2 $1.00 P. 6. or 
eu tace no ak the coupon NOW, | 


Elmer Richards Co.— 


Dept. 70238 West 35th Street, Chicago, Iti, 
:—I enclose $1.00. Please send Men’s 


Bee Big On Boe, No. E-6. Size .. 
1 am not satisfied when I receive these shoes, I 


return them and get oe ae es, 
gaz tetarataen ad eo 00 mor ew price fea. 
Name. 
Address 
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A WHITE GOOSE 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


Enclosed you will find pictures of a 
white goose I shot the other day. 

A strong north wind drove them over 
my house: -I-had only No. 7 chilled shot 








in my gun, but took a crack at them any- 


way. After shooting I hastily photo- 
graphed the bunch with a Premoette 
Junior. 


The goose fell about an eighth of a 
mile distant, having been hit with just one 
shot and that near the heart, as the sec- 
ond picture shows. 

Lewis JOHNSON. 











REMEDY FOR WARTS 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 


Below is a remedy for warts that I 
have found highly successful and in addi- 
tion the treatment is not injurious—ex- 
cept to the wart: 

Heat some castor oil, or similar rather 
dense oil, to boiling, and apply to the 
wart with a small brush or a match stick. 
Three such treatments is the largest num- 
ber that have been necessary to remove 
any warts I ever had. It is sucha simple 
remedy that almost any one can try it. 

Frank E. WILDER. 
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GIRL FORESTRY LOOKOUT 


MiSs HALLIE M. DAGGETT, of 

California, is the only woman to 
hold the unique post of forest fire look- 
out. Miss Daggett is stationed on Kla- 
math Peak, in Siskiyou County, 6,444 feet 
above sea-level. She dwells there alone 
all through the summer, and her duty is 
to report any indications of forest fires to 
the nearest ranger headquarters. Miss 























The ¢ Girl por Her Home 


Daggett reported more than forty fires 
last year, most of which were started by 
lightning. Once a week her sister brings 
the mail and supplies, but otherwise Miss 
Daggett sees no human being for months 
at a time. She says she never gets lone- 
ly, and seldom carries firearms, though 
panther tracks have been observed in the 
vicinity of her cabin. She has made pets 
of the deer, chipmunks, owls and other 
wild creatures which abound near her 
place of abode, and says her employment 
is the most fascinating in which a woman 
can engage. Miss Daggett was born 
within a few miles of the peak where she 
now stands sentry. She always has been 
fond of outdoor life, and when the posi- 
tion of lookout was created she put in 
her application and proved her qualifica- 
tions so effectively that she was accepted. 





HUNTING FOOTGEAR 
By F. W. King 


NUMBER of years ago while 
quail shooting in November, in 
Northern Ohio, we had quite a 
time with footgear, and the ex- 
perience is worth telling. 

There were three of us on this hunt, 
and we put up at a little one-horse tavern 
that had the one redeeming feature of a 
large Franklin stove in the hall before 
which we could sit at night, swap lies, 
pick burrs from the setters’ tails and be- 
moan our fate for striking about the 
worst mess of weather it had ever been 
our lot to see. The snow was about five 
inches deep on a level and a cold, driz- 
zling rain had been falling for several 
days, resulting in slush too wet for words 
to describe. If there is anything as bad 
as wet—really wet—snow to go right 
through leather, I have yet to encounter 


t. 

We hunted on this trip for four or five 
days with very fair luck until it came to 
our feet—they were simply saturated and 
half frozen every night we returned. Our 
footgear consisted of a new pair of 
Michigan lumberjack boots, sold as 
“waterproof,” for one member of the 


party; a pair of oil-tan boots, typical of 
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Th N. : f 
Here it is—the new INDIAN Scout Model G-20! 

The practical motorcycle for the thousands! The 
motorcycle of the future!. New in conception—new 


in design—new in construction—new: in a hundred 
important details. 


Vision and courage built it—made it powerful, 
strong and sturdy like its famous predecessors in the 
INDIAN line—made it one hundred pounds lighter 
than its big brother—the INDIAN Powerplus. 


Beautiful, well balanced and mechanically perfect, the new 
INDIAN Scout sets the high water mark as an ideal middle- 
weight motorcycle. It’s evolutionary in that some principles 
of design of the past ‘have been discarded and new theories of 
construction, assured by gruelling, practical experience, have 
been incorporated. 


And INDIAN dealers the world over have taken to the 
INDIAN Scout like wild fire. Personal visits to the factory and 
peremptory orders for deliveries, rush orders by telegram and 
letter and cable from far points from dealers, even before seeing 
7 demonstrating model, have assured a wonderful production 

or 1920, 


But the new marvelous middleweight model is only one fea- 
ture of the new season’s INDIAN line. A wonderfully improved 
bigger valved INDIAN, Powerplus with exclusive Cradle Spring 
Frame for the maximum in power and speed and riding comfort, 
and the electrically equipped INDIAN Powerplus with two unit 
ignition and lighting system are outstanding features of the 
INDIAN 1920 motorcycle offerings. 


INDIAN Leadership—supreme for many years—is now 
assured for all the years to come. — 


_ See your INDIAN dealer today. Phone him. Get 
‘an immediate demonstration.of the motorcycle marvels. 





































HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 31 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 









PRICES: 
Model G-20 — $295 
Model N-20 — $360 
Model NE-20— $390 

‘(F-0.b. Factory plus War Tax) 


—)~ 
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The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World. 
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Price 15c a Can 
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yf F YouDonii 
H Hove io Bother 
a Making Fires 


It used to be a heart-breaker to the foot-weary huntsman and 
trapper to have to build a smudgy fire from wet sticks and 
paper to cook his evening meal. But nowadaysa 


Theroz Blue Flame Stove—Price $3.50 


is the practical, readily portable stove used by the hunter. 
strong; has two burners and cooking capacity for several people. 
room inside for dishes and provisions. Can be carried as easily as a suit case. 


is used by the modern outdoor man. Theroz comes in 
handy cans. It burns instantly at the strike of a match. 
It gives an intense, steady, clean heat for all cooking 
purposes. No smell, soot or smoke. Take several 
dozen cans along and enjoy hot, home-like meals. 


At vour drug, hardware, department or grocery stores, 
or direct from us if your local dealer can’t supply you. 


THE THEROZ COMPANY 


Woolworth Building 


W. G. PATRICK & cO., Inc., 
Canadian Distributors T 


| 





Now 


It’s light, compact, 
Plenty of 


Solidified Alcohol Fuel 
“Stays Solid While Burning” 


New York 


‘oronto, Canada 








Purchased from Quartermasters Department. 
Offered at prices far below government cost. 
A FEW SPECIALS 
Blankets O. D. 4 Ibs.—66x84 - ~ $5.00 

ther Jerkins, wool clothlined 6 
Army Raincoats <- = $5.00and 7 
s Caps oeese % 
a ~ ‘= - - . 3 
Army s - ir. . 1 
Army Poncho - <- 4 oo > § 
U. S. Army latest model Gas Masks 
complete— never used—cost $12. 
Special while they last - each 2 
Send 4c postage for catalog “*F-11"" Qlustrating 
hundreds of other articles 


§ 





7Sale Army Goods 

















any dude sportsmen’s shop for another, 
and a pair of oil-tanned army shoes worn 
by the writer. 


Wwe were all of more or less investi- 

gating minds, and the way those 
“water-proof” boots and shoes leaked be- 
gan to get on our nerves. 

All night we would dry ‘them slowly 
and then rub in viscol oil, grease, dope— 
even axle grease and everything else we 
could lay our hands upon. We would ruh 
and work it én until the leather simply 
couldn’t hold any more, and they would 
be of glove-like softness. 

We would proudly step off through the 
slush the next morning, each pitying the 
other two “marks” in his own mind for 
not using his “dope.” After walking:a 
few miles through brambles and under- 
growth that scraped off said “dope” most 
beautifully, we would begin to steal un- 
easy glances at one another and look 
sheepishly away if caught doing so. 


FINALLY one would muster up enough 
nerve to ask if our feet were still 
dry. We would cheerfully lie that they 
were until about noon, and kid ourselves 
into thinking we were getting away with 
it, but after that it wasn’t any use; you 
could hear the water suck and gurgle 
every step we took and see it oozing from 
the leather. Even patent dope of fish 
glue, tar and other swamp root fell by 
the wayside. 

That night we would try something 
else, but always with the same result. 

One night, however, I had an inspira- 
tion, I dried my shoes and poured half 
a pint of viscol oil into each one and let 
‘er soak. Before retiring I massaged them 
rather roughly on the outside and left 
them in a pan. The next morning it was 
found the oil had gone right through the 
leather and even through the soles, so a 
couple of tablespoonfuls had drained into 
the pan. They were simply saturated. I 
poured out the remaining oil, wiped them 
thoroughly inside first with tissue paper 
(of a brownish color) and then with a 
cloth. I put them on over my heavy 
woolen socks and came in that night with 
feet as dry as the proverbial bone. 


IX such wet snow as we encountered 

this has to be done every night, but for 
ordinary use once or twice a season is 
sufficient. I have always stuck to this 
plan and it works perfectly, and I have 
no hesitation in recommending it to 
others. 

No such ¢hing exists as a water-proof 
leather boot if conditions are very severe. 
Rubber and rubber only is thoroughly 
water-proof. 

I have long since given up wearing 
leather hunting boots coming almost to 
the knee. The difference in weight be- 
tween them and a pair of army shoes and 
leggings is vast. Some wonderful genius 
figured out that the difference in the 
weight the legs have to lift on a long 
day’s tramp was twenty tons, or some 
such startling figure. If you don’t believe 
it work it out and see. 

If one wears woolen socks there is no 
danger of catching cold while walking, 
even though the feet become soaked, and 
the added height of knee boots doesn’t 
seem much added protection, as one is 
almost sure to step in some hole and go 
over them sometime during the day. 

You never heard of an army using 
boots—and never will. 

Try the legging and shoe idea, and I 
= you will become a convert—even 
as 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art Cat enables you to, peunt 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, 


h 





reptiles, etc. Also how to 
all of furs and sking and make 
3. Easily Learned 

quick! by iL Full vot py 
y mail. course lessons, 
corm, Sascess 
mteed or no fee. Old rel school. 
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stodents have learned and are ‘del 


fen and also 
Bal Magazine—both Free for a 
rect te y-- il coupon or a postal today. 
oS & but act now before the free 
Sulsane usted. 
You can 


Make os 
neath am taxidermy in 

make Frnt £00 por yer. Bl ete 

worth our who, notite Today for full particulars 


ter on pontat~ot So it today. You will “a will be delighted 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
7028 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


mam Free Book Coupon 
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The Money Furs 


By 
Dick Wood 


VERBODY knows there is money 
in furs, but the idea is preva- 
lent among young trappers 
that it is the sly and far-back 
fur bearers that makes trapping 

remunerative. Such is not the case. 
The money furs are the ones that, hap- 
pily are the most numerous and widely 
distributed. First on the list is the 
muskrat with the skunk a close second, 
and mink, opossum and ‘coon following 
in about the order named. In New York 





THE yoyo he outfit is not elaborate. 
A few dozen of assorted sizes of 
traps, a small calibre gun, belt axe and 
stretching boards, home-made, will start 
anyone off trapping in good style. The 
greatest asset, aside from reliable traps, 
is a thorough knowledge of wild animal 
habits. This must be acquired by diligent 
study, following up their trails along the 
banks of streams and in the woods. 
Nearly every state has closed seasons 
on fur bearers and other ‘regulations the 


A Trap in a Path 


state the fox is third on the list as a 
money maker, but this animal is not so 
widely distributed and its fur in a south- 
ern state is worth very little. While 
the trapper. is trying to catch one fox, 
the same effort would secure a half 
dozen mink or ’coon. So there you are, 
boys, go after the furs that pay, and if 
you succeed in getting some of the more 
sly ones, call yourself lucky. 

Raw furs last year brought the high- 
est prices known to the trade. This year 
indications are they will command equal- 
ly high and maybe greater prices. Of in- 
terest to young trappers is the fact the 
most common and easily trapped animals 
are the ones in heaviest demand. I have 
been informed from reliable sources that 
dealers’ stocks of many common furs are 
practically depleted. Curtailed exporta- 
tions conservative buying and other con- 
ditions brought about by the War is go- 
ing to put trapping on a paying basis 
this season. Watch the raw fur quo- 
tations! 


trapper must observe. Furs do not get 
prime and worth money until cold weath- 
er, usually shortly after the first of No- 
vember, and it is a waste of time to trap 
before this date. It is profitable for a 
prospective trapper to employ his spare 
time during September and October by 
looking up the dens, haunts and trails 
of the animals, studying the foods they 
eat and their way of securing it, other 
habits, building bait pens, fixing trail 
sets, and making stretching boards. Then 
when the season opens, nothing will in- 
terfere with setting out and tending the 
trap line. 

Amateur trappers usually are at a loss 
as to where to locate their traps to in- 
sure a catch. This knowledge is the 
whole secret of trapping. An expert 
trapper knows by the “signs” just where 
a particular animal will plant its feet, 
and there he sets a trap, well-concealed 
with fine leaves or any other light mate- 
rial common to the surroundings. The 
trap jaws should invariably be parallel 
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FUR TRAPPERS AND 
SHIPPERS ARE PRO- 
TECTED ON PRICES 


Plan of Honest Grading Adopted 34 
Years Ago Best to This Day in 
Giving Producers Most Cash 





Never before has there been such a 
tremendous market for furs. And never 
has the fur producer been in greater 
need of guaranteed and honest protec- 
tion. 

He needs today the protection of a 
house which has built a reputation by 
making good; a fur house that has al- 
ways been fair and square for dozens of 
years. No fur company in the world 
ever gave fairer treatment, and there is 
not one that has so many loyal “old 
timers” as Becker Brothers & Company 
of Chicago. 


Shippers Get Utmost Cash 


Thirty-four years ago they formulated 
a plan to grade furs right up to 100% 
of their value. Ever since that plan has 
brought the utmost in cash to thousands 
of shippers. “I have shipped you all my 
furs for the past 32 years and they have 
run into thousands of, dollars,” says 
Harve Garriott of Crothersville, Ind. 
“You have always paid me more than I 
could get any other place. Your sorting 
and grading has wlways been absolutely 
fair. You may expect the usual ship- 
ments from me this Fall.” 

“IT have shipped furs to you for 29 
years,” writes B. G. Foat of Waterford, 
Wis., “and will say that other firms may 
list higher prices and pick out a few ex- 
tra fine hides from a shipment, but the 
honest assortment and the square prices 
fetches the best looking check home to 
the shipper.” 


“As Long As | Live You'll Get My Furs” 


Thirty years ago J. Schultz of Che- 
topa, Kansas, sent his first shipment. “I 
have always been satisfied,” says Mr. 
Schultz. “They have always paid me 
the price they quote and I knew I will 
always ship them as long as I live.” 

Isn’t that a wonderful tribute to a fur 
house? Just think of the satisfaction 
there is in shipping all your furs to the 
same house, and knowing that you will 
receive honest treatment and that your 
furs will be graded right up to 100% of 
their value, 


You Should Write to This Fur House 


And you should write at once. Be sure 
you get the opening prices, which will 
probably be higher on nearly all pelts 
than the highest prices reached last sea- 
son. Stocks are so low and the demand 
is so great that a part of the early col- 
lection will be needed to fill out last sea- 
son’s orders. Don’t wait until you are 
ready to make your first shipment, but 
sit down and write Becker Bros. today 
for their free price list. Line up with 
an established house which has demon- 
strated for 34 years their honest policy 
and liberal grading. Remember, we 
charge no commission. This enables 
every shipper to realize 100 cents on 
every dollar. Further than this, they 
pay all transportation charges and will 
refund postage on any prepaid ship- 
ments. Don’t delay a minute longer. 
Write them today and they will send you 
without obligation their free price list 
and market report. 




















"zoe HE 
Pisses sons 
Frit 
Honest Grading~ 


34 years ago, Becker Bros, & Co., 
formulated a plan to grade furs right up to 
100% of their value. Ever since, that plan 
has brought the utmost in cash to thousands 
of shippers. Never before has there been such 
a tremendous market for furs and never was the 
fur shipper in greater need of the guarantee of 
thorough, solid, honest protection. Send the 
coupon today for our FREE price list and 
market report. The prices are right and our 
policy insures you of fair.and square grading. 


Why We Can Pay ‘ 
the Highest Prices 


We are able to pay the highest prices and 
grade up to the limit because we are one of the 
oldest and best known firms in the fur business. 
The demand for furs is tremendous. The my ar = 
and best manufacturers look to us for their g 
supply. They demand quality and quantity on 
every kind of pelt. Therefore, with such an 
enormous market, wecan grade furs up to 100% 
of their value and pay highest prices to shippers. 


Send the CouponToday 


Sit right down and mail us the coupon and 
we will send you FREE our price list and market re- 
rt. Don’t wait a minute — time is flying 
ust write your name and address, send in the 
coupon, and see for yourself what a wonderful 
prices we are offering to shippers. Act NOW! 
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Becker Bros. & Co., Dept. 1688 











416N. ; New York 
1 Dearbern®, cesar ne 29th St., City 
iiadems fi aol 
ransportation 
Charges. — 
Address 

We charge no : 
commissions. Town 























your pocket. 


arrives. 
that empty feeling. 
Powe.t’s Emercency Ration is a scientific food highly nutri- 


for a period of 24 hours. 


stores. 


415 Canal Street 





A DAY’S GRUB 


IN YOUR HIP POCKET 


No need to worry about your stomach 
with a package of 


 POWELL’S EMERGENCY RATION 


TUCKED AWAY IN YOUR HIP POCKET 


Poweti’s EMercency Ration will keep you go- 
ing all day—24 hours’ supply of food concentrated 
in this little package—small enough to slip into 
Out of the way until hungry time 
You will relish munching it at any time. 


tious, satisfying and delicious, with chocolate a base. 
an exacting test a package was found to contain sufficient food 
A real life saver. 
always have a package in your pocket. Put up in 8-oz. tins 
and sold by first-class sporting goods dealers and outfitting 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from 


POWELL’S CHOCOLATE MILLS 


Will stave off 
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New York 


















Summit 
Town & Country 


Leather Coats 


a ht- 
sur- 
prise you, 
‘give” 
with every 
movement. 
The box plait 
in the back 
provides for 
that. You 
won't , a 
secon 
thought 
to the 
coldand 
wind, 
because 
Summit coats 


are leather lined 
— have leather 





parent Ke 

Nek and —F. ~ 
are snug and 
“comfy.” 


The Universal Garment for Out o’doors 


Leading dealers sell th 
Write for cule booklet E 34 


GUITERMAN BROS. 
Saint Paul, U.S. A. 








When planning your next outdoor 
ciple! t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


These evenly soft Air Mattresses can be used 
with perfect safety —no matter how wet or 
rocky the ground. They can be inflated ina 
few moments or deflated instantly and rolled in 
a@ bundle that almost fits your pocket. Inval- 
uable for motor, yachting, and camping trips. 
Write for our catalog and endorsements to-day. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
© 121 Pacific Street 











SAVE 257 TO 607% tues 


GRAFLEX—KODAKS—ANSCO, 
REXO and PREMO CAMERAS 
10-Day Free Trial Guarantee 
fh If unsatisfactory, money will be 
(Zs refunded in full. 

Complete Line of Motion Pleture 
vy Cameras 
Write at once for our Free BAR- 
GAIN BOOK and CATALOG 
fisting hundreds of slightly used 
and new cameras, also supplies 
of every description. No matter 
what camera you want we can 
ey. Compare our p ress with ether on 
slightly ay and new cameras and we know you will 
be another one of our satisfied customers. prompt 
= fair dealing will please you. Established ant the 

graphic Business 18 years. 


cones CAMERA CO. 1248. Wabash Ave., Oept. 411, Chicage 
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Witch-Elk 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


LIGHTEST AND EASIEST BOOTS MADE 


All heights for men and women. Comfort sportsman’s first 
Feet stand hardest knocks. Protect them with 






Boots 





Ask dealer to order or 
write for Catalogue 





Also ins, golf, t jis, 
baseball and all athletic shoes 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY miciitcin 
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with the direction of approach whether 
in a trail or den, set otherwise the ani- 
mal may step acoss the jaw in such a 
manner it knocks the foot out in closing. 
Any miss-catch will alarm the animal 
and “educates” it to the trapper’s ways. 


MINK and ’coon are most successfully 

trapped in “blind” sets in their 
trails along streams, especially during 
the forepart of the season. The mink 
makes a track similar to a cat, differ- 
ing in being smaller and more pointed; 
the ’coon makes a small baby’s-foot track. 
They can be found in the mud along the 
banks, and the trail should be followed 
until a tree, stone or drift obstruction 
narrows it sufficiently to set a trap with 
the assurance an animal will step in it. If 
such a place cannot be found, stick up 
sticks or camouflage a barrier with stones 
or chunks of wood, leaving a space just 
wide enough for the animal to pass. In 
this space hide your trap. The mink is a 
keen-nosed animal “ will shy of hu- 
man odor or signs. ood No. 1 trap 
will hold it, but it is poo to use a No. 
1% or 115, which sizes will also hold the 
*coon. 


A good set for most any animal and 
particularly the ’coon, is made as follows: 
Near a trail, stream or lake shore, where 
fur bearers .travel, build a horseshoe- 
shape pen, using stones, chunks or dead 
sticks and leave the entrance just wide 
enough for the largest animal to enter. 
Place a sucker or red squirrel in the 
back end of this cubby pen for bait and 
set your trap at the entrance. If the pen 
is covered over, crows and whiskey jacks 
will not steal the bait, nor will it be 
snowed over. In trapping land animals, 
it is better to fasten the trap chain to a 
small bush or pole that the animal can 
move if the trap is staked, the animal 
gets a “dead” pull that facilitates escape. 


]F you can secure a live fish (trout 

best) and tie it to a stake in shallow 
water where ’coon and mink feed, set- 
ting a triangle of traps around the lure, 
a catch is assured. The ’coon has a 
great deal of curiosity that is often taken 
advantage of by the trapper this way: 
Tie a pearl button, clam shell, or piece of 
bright tin cut fish shape to a trap pen 
and set it in the riffles where the ’coon 
wades, hunting crawfish and mussels. 
Whether incited by curiosity or camou- 
flage into believing the bright object a 
fish or clam, Mr. ’Coon is pretty apt to 
slap his paw down on the glittering lure 
the first moonlight night. 

Opossums are not usually found north 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, but south of 
these states they are abundant. Being so 
easily captured, they are excellent and 
profitable “practice game” for the ama- 
teur trapper. The skunk is widely dis- 
tributed, worth several dollars per skin 
and i is taken in the same sets that delude 
the ‘possum. While the former animal 
dens in the deep woods, coming out to 
the fields at night for persimmons, the 
skunk is apt to occupy any old burrow 
that is handy. Sometimes they den un- 
der barns, straw stacks and rock bluffs 
on the farms. The ‘possum sleeps over 
day in hollow logs, trees, stumps or rock 
bluffs. 

These land animals are easily trapped 
at the entrance to their burrows and dens. 
Use a trap with high jaws, as they often 
gnaw out of a low jaw trap. A No. 115, 
or 1¥, is the right size.. Dig out an ex- 

cavation for the trap so when set and cov- 
ered over lightly it will be level with the 
surface of the ground. Never set the 
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direction of approach whether it is 
in a den or trail, set otherwise the 
animal may step across the hole, the 
animal should walk between rather than 
step across the jaws. If a large trap 
is used, it may be staked, utherwise clog 
it with a light pole or bush. 

An amateur trapper may have better 
success by using a chicken or fish for 
bait, placing it in an enclosure to force 
the animal over the trap. Anise oil, han- 
dled by drug stores, is very attractive to 
these fur toters. 


T HE muskrat used to be a ten cent 
fur and scorned by real trappers, 
then it got to be a dollar fur and last 
year when this article sold at two dol- 
lars from the ‘best sections, professional 
trappers took notice. Now the amateur 
trapper can make good money and learn 
trapping at the same time. The muskrat 
is invariably the first animal against 
which the young trapper wages war, and 
this article promises to be the leading 
money-maker for some years to come. 

The muskrat is a water animal, living 
in burrows in the banks of streams or 
building houses out of grass cutting and 
mud in shallow marshes. 

The best way to trap them is by setting 
traps in their trails (easily found) at 
their feeding places and at the foot of 
their “slides” on the banks of streams. 
The No. 115, 115-X, 1 and 1% are the 
trap sizes to use. The ’rat easily twists 
its foot off, so a trap that gets a high 
hold on the leg should be used. 

Baits to use are sweet apples, parsnips 
carrots, corn and anise oil. The bait 
should be pinned to the bank close to the 
trap and will entice the ’rat into it. Two 
stakes a foot apart or double length chain 
insure a drowned animal (at a water set) 
and a safe pelt for the trapper. 


THE ALABAMA GAME AND FISH 
ASSOCIATION 


In the early part of September a num- 
ber of well known citizens of the State 
of Alabama formed the Alabama Game 
and Fish Association at Montgomery. 
The meeting was called to order by 
George Stuart who requested Mr. J. H. 
Wallace, Jr., commissioner of Conserva- 
tion of the State, to lay before the gen- 
tleman the plans and the scope of the 
association. 

Mr. Wallace recalled the fact that Ala- 
bama is abundantly blessed with. game 
and fish of the most desirable species 
and it was the duty of the gentlemen 
present to see to it that this game was 
taken care of in the most up to date and 
scientific manner as it belonged, not alone 
to the present generation, but should be 
handed by them to the next generation 
abundantly well cared for. Also that it 
was a very large asset in the wealth of 
the State, bringing sportsmen from other 
parts of the country to enjoy the plea- 
sures that Alabama could provide for 
them if its citizens would get together 
and stand behind the proper conservation 
movements. 

It was determined to invite all clean 
sportsmen of the State to become mem- 
bers of the association and join hands in 


here was a great deal of enthusiasm 
and if was predicted that within a short 
time the membership would go consid- 
erably over a thousand active members 
who had the good of the conserving 
game at heart and were clean sportsmen. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
officers : 
George Stuart, President; L. D. Rouse, 
Ist Vice Pres.; Temple Seibles, 2nd Vice 
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TRAPPERS 


alts FREE 


It’s just what _you’ve been 
looking for. THE ART OF 
~ NG” p the pas — 
complete Trappers 
Galdsover palished—pr epared 
at great expense—by experts. It 
gives a complete and accurate de- 
scription, pictures and tracksof the 
¥ different Fur-bearers of North Am- 
~ Rae F it tells when — where to 
<j e best and most successful 
bh poing methods: the right kind “ot baits and 
fj oan e sizes of traps to use; the correct w 
ie of skinning and handling the different oeite to 
‘ make them worth the most money; the trapping 
\y laws of every state. 
i) 


WN) “SHUBERT” 
Ip will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
in trapping or oerpeting Fur-bearers. Just sign and 
mail Pe eeeee 

THE T OF TRAPPING” is NOT a supply cata- 
log—bu te a ciel Trapper’s Guide wx in brmation 
of inestimable value to any trapper. 1 guide and 
help the experienced trapper and teach the inner the 
art of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 
ers. Notrapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 

this it book. Send for your copy at once. 


y Yn &, BB, SHUBERT. we 
Vy . , THE LARGEST HOUSE IN 

Lp) AMERICAN R. RAW W FURS 

SIGN yO Oe ee a on OL OE ROT, mame Oe Sr 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME: 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 


ame 


Rost Office 





(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 











Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. hy 4 
tod We will also keep you posted on 
for market. 


“a_ CLAY EXPORT CO., TSE. Wy. 306 oe 
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SALE U. S. ARMY GOODS 


From Quartermaster’s Dept. 
Complete outfitters and dealers in  eavemnaneins goods — from an army hat cord to a battleship. 
Our fon tg 343 containing over 1 illustrations of articles for field service, camping, outing, 
etc., mailed on receipt of 10 cents postage. THE WAR IS OVER—BUY NOW 


4 all other articles for camp or outdoor use 
ARMY & NAVY STORE C0., ine., 245 West 42d St., New York City Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS 





Manufacturers of High Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 
15 Maiden Lane - New York, N. Y. 
Dubois Watch Case Company, Established 1877 


SLEE 
ON AIR OUR AIR MATTRESSES 


never get hard or lumpy. 
ight compect package. 


purposes. 
Athol Manufacturing Co., 


The Depollier Waterproof and Dustproof Strap Watch 
FIELD AND MARINE 

Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 
The Depollier Waterproof Case now adopted by the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army for the saving of watch movements purchased during the war and 
for future use. Ordinary strap watches were not constructed 
to withstand the wear and tear of field duty, 
A heat-insulated disk protects the delicate 
movement from the injurious body heat of 
the arm, which has a tendency to dry or gum 
up the watch oil. 
Waterproof Oxidized Case with 14-k Solid 
Gold Disk on Back and 15-J Waltham 
Movement . . . . $45.00 

Write for Booklet 


JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 





Stamped U. S. A. only for the U.S. Army 











BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygiene Machine 


Don’t Be a Dead One 
at Fifty 















extraordinary qualities. 
you are a sufferer of paralysis, 
locomotor ataxia, vertigo, 
apoplexy, headaches, a, 


ti: 
hardening arteries, be sure | 
to investigate this machine, 
Takes the place of exercise. 
Give your muscles firm elas- 
ticity ; be neither fat nor thin, 
NORMALIZE YOUR WEIGHT 






Do you realize 


Because ft fs 80 soft and yielding that du te wan 
restful and beneficial sleep is assured. means to one want- 


ingin vitalstrength, 
or suffering from 
a 


are Sanitary, Vermin and Waterproof, 
oy.” When deflated make © Invented and Patented 
cose veins? by Prof. 3. B. Roche. 


Remember this Ma- 

chine is not a vibrator 

or a high frequency or 
a galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life pro- 
longing apparatus. No wires to connect. All you have to 
do is to throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE 
BOOK. Jt ts for men and women who want to become 
healthy, vigorous and efficient. This means you! Address: 
ROCHE 


Electric Machine Co., FS. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS” 





MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


























Warren H. Miller 
‘ormer Ecxditor of Field and Stream 


Carnp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. All the modern camning 
descri! wor! an 25 


c 


equipment that you do not find in earlier works are bed in this k. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.2 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.50. 

2 A sequel to Camp Craft. A bovk for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, horse- 
— suneins. uve hiking, winter camping, etc. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50; with a year’s subscription to Field 
and Stream, $2.75. 

OTGUNS Military rifle shooting. big game rifles, and how to learn shooting 

at big game; sights, targets, ritle h trap-shooting, wind shooting, patterns, snap shooting, ete. A 
complete and authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. 8. 
Springfield. Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s subscrintion to Field and Stream, $3.25. 

’ Book of Hur ie With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
eatch trout, bass and muscallonge, and the tackle to get that a boy ean buy. How to learn wing shooting and 
rifle shooting. How to make your own camping outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream, $2.75. 





loton, Boating Ten chapters on fhe motor, beat. Decides many (on 
oeing, canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas sailing canoe; ng an gging for 
Datteaux, dories, skiffs, fo a knockabouts, 350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $2.50: with 
"s subscription to Fi an tream, $3.75. 
Fat —-, ur Dog The latest and best book on the subject. 252 Rie 32 illustrations. 
Selecting and training bird dogs. hounds and special breeds, raising ppies, kennel building, hygiene, 
diseases. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.75. 
Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 


Ee LO TE ETT | 





Pres.; McDuc Cain, 3rd Vice Pres.; 
Julius Frank, Sec’y.; C. C. Key. Treas. 
Board of Governors: T. H. Edwards, 
Stuart McKensey, L. H. Higgins, Clifford 
Green, Dr. O. B. Wright, R. F. Hudson, 
Walter J. Tuttle, Otis Williamson. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
ear’ Frederick Courtney Selons, D. S. 


The life of the mighty hunter, Selons, 
has been charmingly written by his 
old friend, hunter, artist and naturalist, 
J. G. Millais, F. Z. S., and is published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., Fourth ave- 
nue and 30th street, New York, at a 
cost of $6. The book teems with hunting 
incidents in which this great man parti- 
cipated all over the world, especially in 
Africa, where Selons bore such a high 
reputation as a sportsman and a man. 
The author has made timely use of two 
of Selons’ works, namely, “A Hunter’s 
Wanderings ” and “ Travel and Adventure 
in S. E. Africa.” The personal let- 
ters to the author are of great account, 
and those from Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
who held Selon in the highest estimation, 
are of lasting interest. In no instance is 
the trite saying: “The boy’s the father 
of the man,” more exemplified than in 
the life of Selons. He loved books of 
travel and was a wonderful bird’s nester, 
always seeking the rarest of eggs in all 
countries. He knew the voices and habits 
of all birds and went voyages after 
a few clutches. Selons first reached South 
Africa early in the 70’s when even in 
some parts of Cape Colony the veld was 
black with antelopes, large and small 
wild ostriches, and other large game. 
Lobengula, the famous semi-savage king 
of the Matabele, laughed at him— 
scorned him when he asked his permis- 
sion to hunt elephant. “Why you're only 
a boy! Oh, they will drive you out of 
the country. . . . You may go wher- 
ever you like; you are only a boy.” In 
three seasons, however, the boy killed 
seventy-eight elephants with two unpre- 
possessing-looking large-bore guns as 
used by the Boer native hunters. There 
are scores, nay, hundreds, of stories of 
great deeds among all sorts of dan- 
gerous game, and the book is correctly 
illustrated by the author. Arriving in 
German East Africa in 1916, in fighting 
the Germans, Selons at the head of his 
men received a bullet in his head and 
died instantly. His colonel writes: 
“Captain Selons, the great hunter, was 
one of the hardest men in the battalion, 
in spite of his 65 years.” As before writ- 
ten this book is one of the most absorb- 
ing interest— Longmans, Green & Co., 
oo avenue and 30th street, New York,. 





THE CAMPER’S FIRE-WOOD 
By L. E. Eubanks 


DEAD fir tree in the Rainier Na- 
tional Forest burned for more 
than four months. It was ignited 
in a forest fire in the latter part 
of June, 1918, and was still 

burning November 8. 

A friend of mine, a beginning sports- 
man, on hearing of this, remarked that he 
would henceforth have nothing but fir. for 
his campfire. 

But his inference is hardly warranted ; 
the occurrence does not prove fir the best 
of firewood. Fires of this kind are 
likely to persist in any tree, mainly be- 
cause of the clinkers that form and lie in 
the central and lowest part of the burning 
surface. These clinkers are not unlike: 
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| When You aie 
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Ship to Us ae = 


Animal Instinct Is Usually Right—Why Not Follow 
| It With A Sample Shipment To-Day | 


LOWELL LAMB & CO., Inc. | 


RAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 
159-163 WEST 25th STREET NEW YORK 
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those found in the bottom of a black- 
smith’s' forge. They are like wedhat 
bricks, and it takes a tremendous amount 
of rain to cool them. 

Fir, as a camper’s firewood, lasts better 
than some others, but it pops too much. 
Almost constantly it cracks like Fourth- 
of-July fireworks, and throws sparks in 
all directions. You need not be reminded 
that flying sparks are highly dangerous ; 
the tent or your bedding is almost certain 
to suffer, and possibly your face or hands. 
Also, when the forest: is especially dry, a 
far-flung spark may start a serious fire in 











e 6 
the duff (dry twigs, fallen leaves, cones, tay po | ag UAR. EE 
etc.) at such a distance from your camp | } you satisfaction, Here isatypical letter: 
as to be unnoticed till it is under headway. I wich to thank you for sending f°. 
For a cooking fire, fir is doubly unsatis- a = pry a # hen expected and 
factory, because of the way its coals fly am glad to advise of your reliability and 
into the cooking vessels. You may find fine treatment. I am shipping to you ex- 


clusively from now on. 


FREE end sotey fos geime yo 


LOUIS BRIMBER 
26 Woot 26 h St, ver a NY. City 


it necessary partially to cover the frying 
pan when cooking with fir. 








PINE makes a bright campfire, but it 

smokes too much for cooking pur- 
poses. Often pine smoke spoils the flavor 
of the camper’s food. Of course, pine 


needies are fine tinder for starting fires.) BAS 0: 08-1001 [heel mall as 
Usually, the timber borderi ivers i 
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Some unscrupulous competitors have been cir-, 


culating the report that the Crosby Taxidermy on the sea-coast does not come under this ’ 
Co... of Bangor. Me., , and that T 
goods sent there would’ not “be recelved sand head. Most of the soft woods are only WILDCAT, MUSKRAT 
several of my customers ve written as . hi . . 
po ty le on A ng good for short-lived fires. White birch MARTEN MINK £ 
ret a, &, matter of, fact, it is a huge sais. is an exception. Also soft maple and 
mn, as . . ; rc ac? 

business continuously for over 40 rears, = cottonwood are fairly good fuel, if the WEIL PAYS THE MOST 
was never @ more prosperous con on an ; , , l ? 
ae We ae dane ante eae fire is not to be kept very long. We can’t 
that has won fame for us all over the world, and count much on willow and catalpa. 

nmtinue aion © same nes for man: $ 4 
years to come Send for ahipping tags pefore Red cedar makes good fuel, but it is 
starting on your fa unt, and you w: j i i 
on ok om en ee ee particularly hard to ignite. Poplar has 


- all the virtures of cedar, without its fault; 
The Crosby Taxidermy Co. it gives intense heat, with very little 
Bangor, Me. smoke, the blaze is bright and clear and 

FRED C. N. PARKE Prop. does not snap noticeably. The camper can 
read, write, or even sew, by a poplar fire, 
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and it dies down to a dandy bed of coals 
for cooking. This wood is well liked as 
an all-round camp fuel, and deserves its 
popularity. Perhaps its only fault is that 
it looks like the willow (some species) 
and causes the inexperienced camper some 
confusion. The blossoms are similar, but 
the poplar has scaly buds, while the wil- 
low has but one bud scale which covers 
the bud like a hood. 


THE hardest woods to split are locust, 

maple, sycamore, cherry and hemlock. 
Sometimes hemlock knots are as hard as 
flint, and the wise woodsman keeps his 
axe out of them. Many fellows who 
dodge the stubborn woods go to the op- 
posite extreme of trying to make out on 
hrush. Sage brush will make a quick, hot 
fire; using it a camper can prepare a 
meal quickly, but it is not satisfactory to 
sit by through the evening. A fellow has 
to lose too much of the “campfire yarn” 
going after wood to recruit the fire. And, 
of course, for an all-night fire brush of 
any kind is.a flat failure. 

Best of all camp fire-woods is hickory— 
the old standby of the woodsman. It is 
a bit stubborn when seasoned, but like 
dogwood, birch and elm, cuts readily 
when green. Green or dry, hickory can 
be relied upon to make a quick, hot fire, 
and a lasting one. The hickory-fed fire 
is equally good as a “cooker” or “heater” 
and when it comes to lasting through the 
night, as is required by the “musher” in 
the North, it requires less attention than 
any other wood fire. 


Dogwood is good fuel, burning to a 
clean white ash; so is oak and ironwood. 
But the old-timer in the North will take 
hickory, when it is procurable, not only 
as firewood but for a number of other 
purposes. Most sportsmen who like 
archery select hickory for their bows, and 
it has no equal for axe and hatchet ‘han- 
dies. The fact that it is used for wagon- 
wheel spokes is proof of its springy 
toughness and lasting qualities. 


HE birch tree is even more useful to 

woodsmen than hickory. It is not so 
good for those uses of hickory that we 
have mentioned, but it sérves a greater 
variety of purposes. It is said that out- 
door livers along the Mackenzie River, 
in Northwestern Canada, depend more 
upon birch trees than upon any other one 
essential of their life. From the bark 
they make nearly everything from a hut- 
roof and a canoe to a drinking cup— 
dishes, platters, baskets, etc. The wood 
furnishes them axe-handles, sledges, 
chairs, and such; while the sap, in spring, 
is used as a beverage. As you doubtless 
know, the inner bark of some birch trees 
makes a good substitute for paper. When 
we read of the remarkable things done 
in other lands with bamboo and cocoanut 
trees, let us not forget our own fine 
trees, quite as wonderful as those abroad. 


(Special to the Bangor Daily News) 


PRESQUE ISLE, Sept. 7.—The pas- 
senger train No. 1 due here at 9:46 a. M. 
was nearly six hours late Saturday due 
to a wreck caused by a moose getting on 
the track about one and a half miles south 
of Schoodic. The engine and two cars 
nearest were thrown off the track and 
after plowing into an embankment the 
engine toppled over and appeared to be 
a total wreck. The engineer, Graves, was 
badly injured, remaining unconscious over 
two hours. A physician on board the 
train attended him. The fireman, whose 


WARNING: 
Every Genuine Sig- 
nal Shirt has this 
Trade Mark below 

collar band. 


Without this Trade 
Markit isnwia 
Signal 
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Outdoor Men—Everywhere 


are learning and commending the 
comfort-giving qualities of the Signal 
Windbreaker. They tell us it is the 
best sporting garment they’ve ever 
seen. And we agree with them. 


Winrdhreaker 


OUTDOOR SHIRT 


is a shirt made especially for outdoor 
men. They are rp to give the maximum in 
comfort, wear and protection from wind and 
rain. Neat as they are unusual; designed for 
action; you won’t find a better outdoor gar- 
ment on the market. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Signal Wind- 


breaker. 


It’s an unusual shirt. 


HILKER-WIECHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1252 Mound Ave., Racine, Wisconsin 
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The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 


MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
203 State Street eazie, Me. 




















“PREMIER” MALLAKD. 


Keg. U. >* Patent Office 


DECOYS MUST BE “LIVER than the LIVE ONES” 


ave keen sight. ‘They are quick to detect a clumsy 
Phage your own case. 4 would be a mighty a 
clothing dummy to fool you into shaking hands with it. 
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name is not learned, was hurt also. Pas- 
sengers, although much shaken up, were 
not injured to speak of. Miss Ardelle 
Tozier, a teacher in A. S. N. S., was re- 
turning from Portland and was asleep in 
her seat until aroused by the jar of the 
train, which was slipping and sliding over 
the rails that were strewn with the blood 
and flesh of the moose, that was scattered 
many rods along. The accident occurred 
in a cut, which no doubt prevented the 
moose getting away. The outcome was 
in reality not as serious as one would ex- 
pect as the situation was viewed. Won- 
der is more were not injured or someone 
killed. And withal the accident is pecu- 
liar in the extreme. 


(Continued from page 668) 
WITH STEVE INTO MAGOON’S 
GAP 


By Fred Copeland 


ram off and whang at others. 

“Come out’n there and be dern careful 
how you hold that gun!” it was Hen 
Magoon who spoke. 


STEVE had unconsciously worked close 
to the edge. At the command he 
froze in his tracks. Hen Magoon was 
just outside the alders, and it was easy 
to see he was not joking. Beyond him 
was Mark; Steve stood stock still in 
wonderment. 

“Come on out!” yelled Magoon, and 
added to his words with a backward mo- 
tion of the rifle barrel. 

“Well, I declare! if it ain’t Steve War- 
ner Robbins! echoed Mask. “Hold on, 
Hen!” 

“Warner! War-n-e-r!” echoed Magoon. 
“Ain’t a relative of old Seth Warner what 
was to Ti-con-de-rogy with Allen, be 
yuh?” 

“My folks claim to be relations,” an- 
swered Steve modestly as he watched 
Mark vigorously nod his head. 

Hen Magoon’s rifle slid to the ground. 
“I’m proud to know yuh,” he said and 
pushed out a horny hand. “How’d yuh 
manage to git clear over here to the 
Gap?” 

“Them alders—there’re full of wood- 
cock,” began Steve. 

Hen Magoon looked. The wonderment 
in his gaze forced Steve to glance around. 

“What ails that Dawg? he’s frothin’ at 
the mouth and rollin’ his eyes—I tell yuh 
he’s mad,” and Hen snatched up his 
rifle. 

“He’s holding that bird; yes, sir, that 
same one I chased in that corner when 
you hailed me. I’ve got all the law’ll let 
me have. Take a crack at the bird your- 
self,” offered Steve eagerly, and handed 
his twenty gauge to Magoon. 

“I can’t see no bird. Where is the 
tarnal cuss?” inquired Hen, searching the 
ground till his eyes began to water. 

“Ain’t you ever shot on the wing?” 
broke in Mark. 

“T kin pick a partridge on the fly if I 
git a clean chance,” nodded Magoon. 

“Well, stay here in the open and I'll 
poke the bird up a bit,” cried Steve. 
“Wait till he clears the alder tops, and 
you'll get a clean chance.” 


THE bird whistled up as airly as a 
bubble threading its way out of the 
alder stalks. When its long bill showed 
against the sky of the far end of the Gap, 
Hen, who had tried to follow the little 
fellow’s flight, suddenly cut loose. 

“I got him, boys! He certainly was a 
spry chicken, too! I got him, all right, 
didn’t 1?” he called to Steve with bated 
breath. 

Steve tore loose from the alders, walked 








What PRESERV0-treated Canvas Will Give You 


F you spend much time in the open, hunting, fishing, and 
camping you undoubtedly use canvas a number of ways. 


Primarily you are interested in the weather protection that you 
get from the canvas you use, yet economy and wearing qualities 
are also essential considerations. 


PRESERVO-treated canvas will give you tents that really shed 
every drop of water; ground covers that will not absorb moisture 
and that are waterproof and vermin-proof; pack-saddles that 
keep soft and pliable; canvas wearing apparel that is warm, 
comfortable and actually waterproof; duffle bags. that wear 
twice as long as those of plain canvas and supply covers that 
provide real weather protection. 

For PRESERV0O-treated canvas is really waterproof, mildew-proof and rct- 
proof. Moreover, PRESERVO keeps the fabric soft and pliable. Canvas 


so treated will wear at least twice as long as plain canvas. Best of all, 
PRESERVO is inexpensive and easily applied to new or old canvas. 


Insist on the Genuine PRESERVO 


While there are other methods of waterproofing canvas, there is only one 
PRESERVO. In fact, PRESERVO has given such universal satisfaction 
that it is recognized as the standard soft finish waterproofing for canvas. 
Almost any canvas goods dealer can supply you with PRESERVO-treated 
canvas or with the liquid PRESERVO. Write for our special book for 
campers and sportsmen. 


Robeson Preservo Company 
416 White Block, PORT HURON, MICH. 
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ever and sat down. Behind him with 
a majestic tread came Buff with the bird 
in his mouth. 

“I never seen a hound dawg do that 
before,” remarked Magoon in wonder- 
ment. 

“That’s a pointer,” bellowed Steve in 
disgust. 

“He’s a intelligent critter—huh! see 
that, will yuh,” exclaimed Hen Magoon 
as Buff laid the bird gently in Steve's 
hand, and looking up, smiled. 


An hour had passed. The Gap had 
echoed as though in the throes of a bat- 
tle; for Hen Magoon was on his first 
woodcock hunt and Mark “wan’t a bird 
hunter,” as he put it every time he missed. 
It was nearing that golden time when 
the sun begins to cast long fantastic 
shadows. Already in the west the Lake 
was turning from silver to gold, and the 
Adirondacks were shouldering into dis- 
tinctness from their all day sleep in the 
autumn haze. The three men stood not 
far from the spring Steve had found by 
accident the day before. 

“No, I never tasted woodcock meat,” 
Hen Magoon was saying. a 

“We've got fifteen; enough for a big] | me % 
feed. If we only had some salt and fix- 
ings, we could scratch some stuff together : : a _-Mogcasin 
and get some coals in no time,” and Mark SN 
Ryder lapped his pipe stem hurriedly. 


ms me 02° Pac: 
H EN MAGOON caressed his chin in] #B<— Oz” ~e 


indecision. “I've got fixings,” he 
broke out at last. “Come along with me! 
Don’t step nowhere but where I do,” he 
admonished as he led off by the spring, 
stepping on stones that were surprisingly 
handy but as natural in theit arrangement 
as though the hand of nature -had put 
them there. 


High up in the last of the hard- 
woods of the west slope of the moun- 
tain south of Mount Horrid there is 
a tiny log cabin. Here the maple and 
granite of the damp, unfriendly fog- 
ridden valleys of the east gave way to the 
oak and limestone of the sunny Champ- 
lain Valley. When the leaves are off, 


one may look away from bre cabin to- 
ward the west through the lace-work of 
forest branches and see the faint, jagged, 
blue pile of the Adirondacks. At this ; 


hushed hour of the afternoon far in the 





western distance an ever-changing bur- «¢ great ” 
nished band of gold burned ag Val- P HERE, at the 7 edge of po —_ Pai 
ley of Champlain. Of the three men have been learning at first d, or thirty-five 
seated near the cabin doorway only Hen years, the real requirements of service boots for 
gr spoke: 9 -¥ se mig think that trail, camp and sport. 

was the sun s inin through a rent in 

the clouds, but it’s the Lake near Ti-con- And up here, too, we have drawn together the only work- 
de-rogy.” Conversation had been carried men who can build such boots—quaint old Scandinavians 
on thus in simple statements ever since whose painstaking hand workmanship would be sadly out 


they had reached the cabin. Once Steve 
had cautioned Mark in broiling the wood- 
cock, for he wanted Hen to get the deli- 


cate flavor of the rare meat. At another The Moccasin or - Pac ™ Boots 


time Mark had stuck his head in a barrel 


of place in a “‘shoe factory.” 


only to hastily withdraw it. Hen Magoon are bench-made—by hand—each pair individually and to 
had informed him modestly that the measure— from such leather stock as 1s not known in 
“worm” in the barrel was pure biock tin modern “quantity production. Each hide is selected 
and would “run six gallons of ‘high wine’ personally, and only the choicest “centers ” used. 
— a thirty-two gallon barrel of proper The M PSE t ie the style cld-tinete grate ini 
cider.” e Moccasin Boot is the style o e r—and 
il ; made by these skilled craftsmen, is easiest on the feet, 
W "took off his hat, "Ven see this?” coneeegabie ant tect acne aie 4 ae 
he asked quietly, pointing at the pine tas- repairless wear. Waterproof as any lea sth 3 
sel threaded in the brim. “If yuh come Fit guaranteed from self-measurement. 


over anywhere on the main range agin, 
yuh might have one handy; it’s the sign 
of the old Green Mountain Boys, and ‘the 
gods of the Valleys ain’t the Gods of the 
Hills.”” Hen Magoon had repeated the 
words of Ethan Allen nearly a century 


and a half old. 


Write for descriptive literature of Cutter Sporting 
and Moccasin Boots and get your dealer interested. 


A. A. Cutter Co., Box 10 Eau Claire, Wis. 
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best possible firearm and d 





man’s exchange for gun information—both the 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. Do 


This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. We are endeavoring tc make it a sports- 
+ Sele on he ert i nt nded th y nly t ry lad to h from the woodsmen 

ce intende ey are only too g ear fr 
- A-p~ Jl y-y~t., - b- D not hesitate te write us for advice and criticism.—The Editor. 


the manufacturers put out the 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


THE COST OF FIREARMS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


PORTSMEN throughout the world 
are bemoaning the fact that fire- 
arms and ammunition have steadily 
advanced by leaps and bounds in 
the last three years, until they now 

cost fully 100 per cent more than they did 
prior to 1914. It is very unlikely that the 
present generation will ever see them sell 
again at the old prices. Shooting appears 
every day to become moresand more the 
rich man’s sport. Many believe that the 
present prices are entirely uncalled for, 
but we must remember that 75 per cent 
of the cost of production in the manu- 
facture of firearms is labor — skilled 
labor of the finest kind —and the skilled 
laborer has become used to a scale of 
living in the past few years that it will 
be very hard indeed to get him away 
from. However, the sportsmen of this 
country are very much more fortunate 
thar those abroad, where the cost of fire- 
arms has always been so much higher than 
it is here and where they are now becom- 
ing prohibitive for anyone but a Wealthy 
man. 

To make use of their plant facilities, 
which have been greatly increased during 
the war, the Birmingham Small Arms 
Co., Ltd., of Great Britain, have decided 
to place upon the market a machine-made 
double-barrel hammerless shotgun of 
moderate cost. This has developed quite 
a controversy in the British sporting 
papers with the weight of opinion against 
the new gun. Naturally, this seems 
strange to us, when we realize that British 
guns, which have always been enormously 
more expensive than American firearms, 
have advanced over 100 per cent in value 
since 1914 and the average income in 
England is smaller than in this country. 

One would think that the new gun 
would be welcomed by the average British 
sportsman and a relief from the high cost 
which they have been in the habit of 
paying for years for their guns, but, with 


true British conservatism, the gun is re- 
ceiving comparatively very little favor and 
is being accused by sume people of all 
kinds of faults before it is seen or given 
an opportunity to prove itself. The rea- 
son for this is that the demand in the 
British Isles has always been for high- 
class guns. To a great extent shooting 
in England is limited if not strictly speak- 
ing to the rich man, to the upper strata 
of the middle class, and the little fellow 
in England, whether it is clothes or fire- 
arms or other things, invariably tries to 
ape those who can better afford to pay 
for the best than he can, 


AS the demand in the past has been 

for hand-made guns, the British 
manufacturer has, of coursé, catered to 
the demand, just as our American makers 
have turned out great quantities of cheap 
guns to meet the demand on this side of 
the water, the result being that in Great 
Britain the cheap guns which are pur- 
chased there have to a great extent been 
imported from Belgium or Germany, and 
they are indeed all that the word cheap 
implies. The cheap Belgian gun made 
for export was at one time sold in great 
quantities in this country, but since the 
advent of really good machine-made guns 
the sale has fallen off year by year, until 
practically the only foreign gun brought 
into this country is the first grade, hand- 
made doubles, made by the best British 
makers and supplied to the wealthy class 
of American sportsmen, who can afford 
to pay the price demanded for them, plus 
the duty. 

Before the war, sixty guineas ($300.00) 
would buy a gun by one of the best 
British makers, which is the last word in 
gun construction. To-day, eighty and 
ninety guineas are paid for the same gun, 
and second-hand guns by such masters as 
Purdey, Lang and others, are bringing 
more than they were made for, before 
the war. 

We presume that the B. S. A. shotgun 
will be made to sell for about $100, and it 





should meet with the demand of the aver- 
age Englishman, who must of necessity 
buy an inexpensive gun, for unless a man 
is buying a hand-made gun by one of the 
best makers, he is far better off with a 
well constructed machine-made gun, than 
with one of the second-class or third-class 
hand-made or semi-handmade guns of 
Great Britain. 

The arguments made by some of the 
British writers regarding the new B. S. A. 
gun is that it will not stand up under the 
excessive strain imposed upon a gun in 
shooting driven birds, as the game is 
shot in England, that it will be poorly 
balanced, may not be safe, and will of 
necessity wear out and shoot loose in a 
very short time. 


THIS shows conclusively that the 

British writers are not at all familiar 
with our moderate priced American 
machine-made shotgun. 

The writer has personally shot for sev- 
eral years a couple of first-grade English 
shotguns, not because they are harder 
shooters than many American guns that 
he has owned, costing much less money, 
but because he appreciates the finer things 
in gun making which are only found in 
the hand-made works of art produced by 
the English gunsmith, but he also ap- 
preciates the stability and hard shooting 
qualities of the American guns which are 
unsurpassed for durability. ‘He has seen 
double-barreled hammerless guns by two 
of our most popular makers, one costing 
$45.00 and the other $90.00, which is cer- 
tainly cheap, that have been shot upwards 
of thirty thousand rounds on salt water 
with poo of meee of powder and 1% oz. of 
shot, and yet are as strong and tight as 
the day they were made, and have never 
been returned to the factory for a penny’s 
worth of repairs. 

With all due respect to the art of 
Purdey and Lang and other British 
makers, you can defy them to show a 
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A stringing shot that let four birds get by 





LMOST every hunter has 
had his share of “‘un- 
accountables’’ — those 

unbelievable misses where 
aim was true but bird got by. 

Real bona-fide “unac- 
countables” are due to 
faulty, patchy patterns or 
bad stringing. The insert 




















shows how a bad stringing 
shot can miss four big birds 
flying in close formation. 

Bad stringing and patchy 
patterns always go together. 
They lose more birds than any other 
gun faults. 


Where weak, stringy patterns persist 
regardless of the high quality of shell 
used, the trouble can be traced to defects 
in the gun barrel, the chamber, bore 
and choke. 


Faulty chambering even more than 
faulty choking tends to mash and “‘ball’” 
the shot, making the pellets fall short or 
fly wild. And if a gun is faulty in its 
most vital part, the chamber, the chances 
are that the bore is also carelessly 
made. 


From chamber to choke, the barrels of 
the famous Winchester Repeaters are 
bored to make the shell throw its high- 
est pattern. They are free from shot- 


MODEL 12. 


Hammerless take-down repeating shotgun. 


What means 
This mark on a Winches- 
ter barrel means that the 
gun has passed the “Win- 
chester Provisional and 
Definitive Proof’ test, hav- 
ing been fired many times 








The aim is just ahead of the leading bird. Only 10% of the charge is there to 
meet the bird when it flies into the pattern. 29% 
bird's line of flight after it has got by. 
the bulk of this shot, and get by through the holes in the thin pattern. 
sprinkling of shot falls around the near bird. 


jamming defects. 
do its full work. 


**Line’’ test the barrel 


Point a Winchester barrel toward 
the light and look through the bore. It 
looks like a highly polished mirror. 
Not a false shadow throughout the 
bore. Sight through the bore at a hor- 
izontal black line on the window. This 
line will throw a “‘V” shadow in the 
bore. Tilt the barrel till the point of 
the “V” touches the muzzle. The per- 
fect ““V” shows absence of irregulari- 
ties. Thisisthe “Line” test of a perfect 
bore. No faulty barrel can pass this 
test—the “V”’ will be distorted. 


They let the shell 


Made in 12-gauge, weight about 


7% Ibs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 1bs.—more popular 
with women and new shooters, because of its lightness and very slight recoil. 


MODEL 9. 
16 gauge, weight about 7% Ibs. 


Take-down repeating shotgun. 


repeating shotgun with a hammer. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Gans and Ammanition 


or 30% of the charge crosses the 
The two center birds are fying too hich for 


for smooth action and 
accuracy, and strength- 
tested by firing 25% to 40% 


Only a 
excess loads. 


Your dealer will show you Winchester 
guns and ammunition 

Before you take to the woods this ~ 
fall, get your dealer to show you a 
Winchester Repeater —Model 97 for 
hammer action, Model 12 for hammer- 
less. Your sportsman’s instinct will 
tell you it’s the best weapon you 
coyld choose. Leading hardware and 
sporting goods dealers in every com- 
munity carry Winchester arms and 
ammunition. They will be glad to assist 
you in selecting the gun best suited to 
your needs. Upon request, we will mail 
you free of charge, a complete —- 
on Winchester Shotguns and Load 
Shells. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2008 New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% lbs.; in 
The favorite with sheoters whe prefer a slide forearm 
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LYMAN SiGHTS 
For the 
Indoor 


Range 


E three 
sights fitmost 
Popular .22 
and are 
especially effec- 
tive for indoor 
target work. 
They will help 
tm pile up that 
igscore you ve 
dreamed of. 
No, 2A—Combination Rear Sight, centers 
eye on front sight, and at the same time gives 
clear, unobstructed view of target. Disc can 


be instantly detached. This gives you two 
sizes of aperture. « . « « Price, $4.50 


No. 6—Leaf Sight, combination crotch and 
bar, replaces regular factory sight. Desirable 








better record than these, despite the fact 
that such heavy loads are a much greater 
strain on the gun, are seldom used in a 
12-gauge gun abroad. These guns in 
moderate priced grades, ranging from 
$50.00 to $100.00, do not balance as well 
and are not finished as carefully as a 
$300.00 British gun. No one can justly 
expect them to, but they are just as safe, 
shoot just as hard, and last just as long. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Company 
is tuned up to turn out an accurately 
finished gun of the same quality, and we 
have no hesitancy in predicting that the 
B. S. A. shotgun will become popular and 
do a great deal to educate the British 
sportsman up to the fact that a gun can 
be made for from $50.00 to $100.00, even 
in these times, that a sportsman need not 
be ashamed to carry. 

As far as shooting qualities are con- 
cerned, it is not as difficult a trick to 
produce a gun that patterns well as it 
used to be. Few sportsmen call for a 
true cylinder bore in these days, which 
nly the best barrel borers can produce, 
giving an even distribution of shot, but it 
is very easy to produce a good pattern in 
a cheap half-choked or quarter-choked 
barrel. 


NOTHER thing to remember is that 
even if these guns will not stand as 
much shooting as: the high-priced gun 
made by the best makers, that it is very 
unlikely that they will ever be put to such 
hard use. Shooting i in any form is a very 
expensive sport in the British Isles. A 
man who cannot afford to pay $500.00 
‘for a gun is very unlikely to shoot 30,000 
shots at game in England in the course 
of a lifetime. He is more apt to take a 
share in a shooting syndicate, or rent the 
shooting privileges of a few hundred 
acres for his own use, where he probably 
























as auxiliary sight; or to test alignment of sights 
where you suspect your rifle has been care- 
lessly handled. Price $1.50 and $2.00 

No.7— Windgauge 
Target Front Sight, 
with globe and aper- 
ture, can be set 
quickly and locked 
firmly in position. 
Price, $3.50 
It your dealer can- 
not fit you out, order 
from factory, giving 
make and model of 








rifle, of send for 
FREE LYMAN BOOK 


which shows and prices 
complete Lyman line of sights 
for every purposeand every gun. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street, | Middlefield, Conn. 
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will not shoot more than 500 shots in a 
season at the most and his less expensive 
gun would easily last at that rate of 
shooting as long as he is strong enough 
to carry it. 

Unfortunately, the Britisher has judged 
the moderate-priced gun by the horrible 
example of gaudy, poorly fitted, badly 
balanced guns which come from Belgium. 
No American sportsman would be seen 
shooting with such a piece of junk any 
more than his more critical British cousin 
but there is no keener buyer than the 
“Yank.” He generally gets a dollar’s 
worth for every dollar that he spends, 
and when he buys an /.nferican made gun 
he always gets it. The American firearms 
manufacturers certainly give it to them, 
for reliability, durability, general efficiency, 
there are no guns in the world that can 
surpass those made in this country, and 
although the advance in price has been 
considerable in the last two years, and 
although it is extremely unlikely that the 
present generation will ever see guns sell- 
ing at the old prices, we are fortunate 
that we are not in the position of the 
British sportsmen who have no such good 
values to choose from at the present time 
and who are giving so little encourage- 
ment to apparently the only company in 
Great Britain in a position to give him 
such a gun. 





THE FIT OF SHOTGUN STOCKS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


HERE is nothing about a shotgun 
of as much importance or that is 
disregarded to such a degree by 
the average sportsman as the fit 

of the stock. 
To the occasional discerning hunter the 
acquirement of a 





perfect fit is like Sir 
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Galahad’s search for the Holy Grail. This 
may not be a good simile, but it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that out of 100 average 
sportsmen seventy-five have poorly-fitting 
guns; twenty will have fair fits and out 
of the other five there may be one that is 
perfect in every respect. Exaggerated 
as this may seem, it is a really conserva- 
tive estimate. To begin with, only a lim- 
ited few can afford to experiment with 
guns until they find one that suts—and 
very few men can tell without the help 
of an expert gunfitter, and a practical 
test under actual conditions in the field, 
the various little adjustments that may 
be needed to make the gun right. 


If the writer were about to purchase 
a new field gun and were allowed his 
choice in only one detail of its construc- 
tion, he would forget- barrels, locks, 
weight, boring and everything else and 
say, “Let me pick out the stock.” For 
the most perfectly constructed gun in the 
world would not be as effective as a 
cheap pot-metal scatter-gun that cost 
$10.00 but was fitted correctly. 


Yet the average city man walks into a 
gun shop, throws a few guns to his 
shoulder, picks out one that he believes 
is the best—and the salesman advises 
him to take—and walks off with it. While 
the country man either goes to town and 
does the same thing, or worse, orders it 
by mail from the factory or through a 
local dealer. 


NOW an expert that knows the exact 
length and drop necessary for his 
requirements could not do this with any 
degree of accuracy in ordering a new 
kind of gun, because the manufacturer 
might use a flat, hollow rib or a raised 
one; he might use a thick stock or a thin 
one; or balance his gun from a different 
point. Any one of which would make all 
the difference in the world to the user. 


No one can tell how a gun will act in 
the field by throwing it up on objects in 
a gun store, for he is bound to be self- 
conscious and try to point it to the best 
advantage. But in the eagerness stimu- 
lated by a shot afield he would uncon- 
sciously use the same gun differently. 

For this reason you will see a man go 
on year after year making unaccountable 
misses because he thoroughly believes 
that his ill-fitting gun fits him perfectly. 
Tell him that it does not fit and he won't 
believe you, because for years, every time 
that he picked # up he threw it to his 
shoulder a few times and has uncon- 
sciously adapted himself to the gun. 


In England the greatest care is taken 
in properly fitting the prospective pur- 
chaser of a new gun. And the measure- 
ments are taken with as much care as a 
high-class tailor would show in fitting a 
new suit of clothes. Many of the gun- 
makers conduct shooting schools, where 
the buyer shoots with a try-gun under 
the observation of an expert gunfitter 
until the proper adjustment is secured; 
then his gun is stocked accordingly. 


The shooting is done at clay pigeons 
thrown from a tower 50 to 90 feet high 
to give practice at driven pheasants, and 
from traps sprung without warning from 
cover in fields, where they are placed to 
give shots such as would be afforded by 
birds walked up with a dog. 


In this way a gun can be fitted perfect- 
ly, the results obtained being almost im- 
possible by fitting yourself. Your Eng- 
lishman is usually very careful in every- 
thing he does, finding it pays well in the 
end, a correct stock he considers a 
necessity. 
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Money-Back Shot- Shells 


You can get your money back for The Black Shells if, 
for any reason at all, you don’t like them. Just take the 
unused part of the box back to your dealer, and he will re- 


fund to you, without question, the price of the whole box. 


: BLACK SHELLS 





Smokeless and Black Powders 


You can gét your pet load in 
smokeless or black powders in 
The Black Shells. 

A lot of shooters claim they 
take less “lead,’”’ shoot closer, 
with The Black Shells because 


the primer and wide flash-pas- 


sage make them so quick. They 
are waterproof too. 

Go to your dealer for a free 
copy of the U. S. Game Law 
Book. If he doesn’t carry The 
Black Shells, send us his name 
and address with your own, and 
we'll send you the book by mail. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York 

General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James 
Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; American Smelters Securities Co., San Francisco; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., 


Winnipeg; John Hallam, Lid., Toronto, 


Smokeless and 


Black Powders 
Waterproof 








Exactly the same 
guarantee that goes 
with The Black 
Shells applies also to 


@S)CARTRIDGES 


There is no 22 Long Rifle 
cartridge as accurate at all 
distances from 50 to 250 
yards as U. S. 22 N. R.A. 
Long Rifle Lesmok Cart- 
ridges. This is 50 more 
yards of accuracy than has 
hitherto been possible with 
22 rim-fire ammunition. 

Solid bullet for target 
work. Hollow-point bullet 
for small game. Cost no 
more than ordinary cart- 
ridges. Ask forcircularC-93. 
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that fits perfectly this year may not fit 
se at all well five years from now. As an 
illustration, the writer had a_ beautiful 
gun built to order some years ago that 
— a perfect fit, and naturally he swore 













moisture in the crimp of 


It actually is the real finishi 
ing quality of the shell. 
satisfaction for you. 


-like the 
trigger 


Tespands propery 
lo pressure 


b avn get far more thana 
mere protection against 


a ® Brand Shell. 


ng touch to the shoot- 


It is the final step in assuring 


Just enough pressure is used to develop the full 
force of the load, yet not sufficient to retard the 
shot—contributing to those essential features, high 


velocity, extreme penetration 
patterns. 


A Crimp truly worthy of 
The last touch of quality—of 


and close, uniform 


the name ‘‘Peters’’! 
superiority—of guar- 


anteeing perfect satisfaction—the results your shoot- 


ing justifies. 


Consider these advantages: steel reinforced head; 
locked in battery cup; clean, elastic felt wad; per- 


fectly round and uniform shot; 


Peters Crimp! 


and finally the 


Little wonder the champion shooters prefer ® 


Brand Shells. Of course, they 
sults. Try them this season, 


PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 





will give better re- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Newton Rifles and 


Ammunition 


Now Made and Sold by 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Successors to 


THE NEWTON ARMS COMPANY., inc., 


3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ANOTHER cause of people falling 
down in their shooting is that a gun 


y the gun and claimed that nothing could 
ever make him part with it. Gradually 
his score in the field began to fall off 
after three or four years’ use—and, final- 
ly becoming disgusted, he had a new 
gun built with radical changes in the 
bend of the stock and the length, and im- 
mediately he was back in form. The 
answer to this is simple—he had lost a 
great deal of nervousness and as a result 
did not shoot as fast — also he had taken 
on considerably more weight. And this 
is often the case. As a man changes, 
both physically and mentally, the change 
is so gradual that he doesn’t notice it and 
in time he may be shooting a gun that he 
has adapted himself to little by little, 
but which doesn’t suit him at all. 

Of course a good shot can shoot fairly 
well with almost any gun handed to him, 
and a novice can adapt himself to an ill- 
fitting gun so that he can do moderately 
well with it. This is the general state 


_— with a gun that is not a correct 
t 

The average gun is not stocked on the 
best principles. For some reason Ameri- 
can sportmen, as a rule, use guns that 
are entirely too crooked for them, and the 
tendency towards straighter stocks at 
the present time is entirely due to the 
fact that trapshooting is educating the 
people up to the advantages of the high- 
shooting gun. 

Seventy-five per cent of the game shot 
at is going away from the gunner and 
rising. So the logical thing to do is to 
use a gun that throws its charge high. 
It thus makes an allowance on the game 
and it has not got to be led so far, and 
also, as the game is never covered with 
a high- shooting gun, it is always in sight, 
so that you can get on the bird much 
quicker for the second shot and tell ex- 
actly how far you are leading it. This is 
a great advantage, as one seldom allows 
too much; in fact, it seems to be impos- 
sible to do so on fast- flying game. 

With a crooked stocked gun the game 
has to be covered up with the muzzle of 
the gun if rising and going away, or in 
coming, and it is for this reason that so 
many sportmen call these the hardest 
shots when they should be the easiest. 


ANOTHER disadvantage of the crook- 
ed stock is that the recoil is a great 

deai more severe on the shooter as it 
does not come back on a straight line 
against the shoulder. Due to the bend of 
the stock there is a leverage on the bar- 
rels that forces the comb of the stock 
against the face and bruises the check. 

Therefore the comb should be as thick 
as possible, as a sharp thin comb will 
bruise the face most and also, if the 
comb is too thin, it may cause the marks- 
man to crossfire by sighting too far over 
on ~ gun instead of down the center of 
the rib 

If the heavy comb is not enough to pre- 
vent crossfire, as it may not be in the 
case cf a very thin faced man, the gun 
should be cast off or on, as the case 
needs, but this, to the writer's mind, 
should not be done if it can be avoided. 

One thing that the writer has never 
been able to account for is the almost 
universal use of the pistol grip in this 
country. And despite the fact that al- 
most all of our guns have them, except 





of affairs, but he will never do himself. 
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trap guns, there is hardly a manufacturer 
in the country that turns out a correctly 
constructed pistol grip. The so- -called 
full pistol grip as made here is nothing 
more than a half pistol grip—and the 
so-called half pistol grip is nothing but 


*LI 


*I 


I. A POOR PISTOL GRIP. 
Il. THE AUTHOR’S IDEAL OF A PISTOL 
GRIP. 


an abomination. If the pistol was made 
with a grip like its namesake, that our 
American shotguns are afflicted with you 
could not hit a barn door with it at 
twenty paces. Invariably they are made 
as in sketch No. 1, entirely too long to be 
of any service such as they are intended 
for; that is, to fill the hand snugly and 
give a firmer grip and better control over 
the gun. For this reason a good pistol 
grip is an advantage on a heavy ducking 
gun in which heavy charges are fired — 
if it is constructed properly, as shown in 
sketch No. 2. 

But for the field the pistol grip is a dis- 
advantage as the hand cannot be shifted 
as quickly or smoothly from one trigger 
to the other, as instantaneous photo- 
graphs show that it is in the act of firing 
the second barrel. 

There is, however, a greater disadvan- 
tage in the pistol grip that few sports- 
men are aware of. That is that due to the 
pressure of the under side of the hand 
against the end of the pistol grip there 
is a leverage exerted in quickly putting 
the gun to the shoulder that turns the 
gun sideways and throws the alignment 
of the barrels off of the true horizontal 
plane. 


HIS is serious, as it will deflect the 

charge from the intended point of 

aim to,a considerable extent and causes 
many unaccountable misses. 

British sportmen have never favored 
the pistol grip, and it is fortunate that 
American sportmen are learning to avoid 
it also. For the tendency in pulling back 
the hand to reach the rear trigger of a 
gun with a pistol grip is to deflect the 
muzzle, whereas the same operation on 
a straight grip gun is to elevate the muz- 
zle, which is, of course, a great advan- 
tage. 


THs argument is in no way deroga- 

tory to the use of a pistol grip on 
rifles, where it is of advantage to hold 
the arm as steady as_ possible, and a 
pistol grip gives a more direct pull on the 
trigger also, the shooting is more delib- 
erate. 

Of course a perfect fit is not an ab- 
solute necessity to all sportmen, for they 
may be divided into two classes: the 
slow, deliberate shots and the quick, in- 
stinctive ones. The first-mentioned class 
can adapt themselves to moderately well 
fitting guns, but to the instinctive shot, 
who shoots with both eyes open, makes 
a mental allowance for his game, throw- 
ing the muzzle of his gun ahead and lets 
go when the butt hits the shoulder. To 
such a shot a perfect fit is indispensable. 

Almost all of our best shots are in this 
last-mentioned class, and if you ask 











The Particular W oodsman 


T HE two things the American woodsman has always been 


most particular about are his axe and his rifle. e 


For more than a hundred years, to him the name Remington 
has stood for a good rifle. And the world over, rifles have 
never had a better judge. 


Reagent 
UMC 
for Shooting Right 
Your woodsman friend or guide, whom you would depend upon to pick you 


out a good axe, will respect your choice of a modern Remington 


Autoloading or Slide Action Repeating Rifle. 


In fact, you are very apt to find him proudly cradling the mate of it in his 
arms, when he meets you this fall, ready for the deer trails. 


Made in .25, .30, .32 and .35 Remington calibers. Abundant power and 
finest accuracy, combined with light weight, excellent balance, handsome 


appearance and fastest action. 


Remington UMC big game cartridges develop maximum penetration and shock- 
ing energy. mushroom perfectly and have highest dependability and accuracy. 


Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your 
community sportsmen s headquarters— one of more than 85 .000 i in this country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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Always E-Z-est 


For vigorous exercise or complete 
relaxation, the E-Z-est garter on 
your leg muscles and nerves is the 


E.Z 


GARTER 


“WIDE FOR COMFORT” 


The luxurious wide 
webbing exerts no 
pressure at any 
point of contact 
with the leg, 
yet holds the 
hose per- 
fectly. 



























Self-adjust- 
ing—no metal 
parts to rust 
out the band. 


ON and OFF 
INSTANTLY 


Single Grip E. Z.—35c and 50c 
The E. Z. 2-Grip—45c and 60c 
Prices subject to change without notice 
In medium small and large sizes 


Do not accept a substitute. Send price to ua, mentioning 
dealer's name . and size and style of garter you desire. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
DEPT F. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














You can get him with your .22 
when fitted with a 








Send for FREE BOOK of 
humorous stories by well This 


‘known marksmen. nA 4 
Boo 
MAXIM SILENCER CO. 


68 HOMESTEAD AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN. 











Sportsmen, Hunters and Trappers— Trap- 
ping pays big. Muskrats are the best paying, 
easiest caught and greatest sport of catching 
than any other furbearer on the market. 
“Ten "Rat Catching Muskrat Set.” is the 
Most complete, concise, practical guide there 
is published on muskrat trapring. Wriiten 
by an old trapper who explains in detail 
“Stream Nets,” “Maresh and Bog Trapping,’’ 
“Under Ice Sets," “Scent and Sixht Baited 
Sets’ and many others, which will open your 
7 eyes how many old muskrat trappers make 
each enormous catches yearly. This guide in the hands of the aver- 
age trapper will help him to more than double his ordinary catch, 
Your copy postpaid for $1. 
PERCY H. TUCKER, Peace Dale, Rhode Island 








one of them how they shoot or how much 
lead to give a bird, ‘invariably they can- 
not tell you. For they don’t know. 

And this is one of the secrets of their 
success: their whole attention is con- 
centrated on the game; their guns fit so 
perfectly that the shooting is done auto- 
matically without distracting their at- 
tention from the flight of the game to 
properly align the gun. 


WANTS A LONG GUN 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


Am after a 34x3 inch chambered gun 
(pump) bored for. No. 4 shot. 

I don’t trap shoot or thump around 
after quail or snipe, due to being too 
old, fat and lazy. Go to Detta Club, 
Louisiana, usually for a couple of weeks 
at ducks and geese every winter. The 
Winchester and Remington refuse to give 
me anything other than regular stuff, 32x 
2% inch chamber. I have noticed 34 
and 36 inch guns at traps. I am after 
the makers of said guns. Can you en- 
lighten me as to their whereabouts? 

INDE GROVE, 


Ans.— Replying to your letter, I will 
say that I have often thought that just 
such a repeater as you want would be a 
corker for ducks and geese, but unfor- 
tunately it cannot be had from any of 
our makers of repeating shotguns because 
to accommodate the receiver for a three- 
inch shell would necessitate remodeling 
the frame and the parts and this would 
probably eat up all of the profits on that 
model for a couple of years. 

The Ithica Gun Co. will make any- 
thing to please that is within reason — 
we believed that they could give you 
what you want and their guns are un- 
surpassed for hard shooting and dura- 
bility. 

Also—the Parker Company did make 
a specialty of building long guns, particu- 
larly 12 and 16 gauge of 34 and 36 inch 
length, for shooting from horseback, that 
is near as you can get to what you want, 
having it bored for three-inch cases. 

The trap guns you refer to of 36-inch 
length are single shot guns unsuited to 
your purpose.— Ep. 


.303 SAVAGE 
Editor Fietp aNp STREAM: 

Please answer the following: 

1. Which rifle would you prefer for 
hunting deer and black bear, a .303 Sav- 
age, or .250-3000 Savage? 

2. Will a Savage, model 1899, take-down 
rifle shoot loose, or wear loose? 

3. Is a Savage, model 1899 high power 
rifle as thoroughly reliable under all con- 
ditions of weather, as a .33 Winchester? 

4. Is the .33 Marlin thoroughly reliable ? 

5. Which do you consider has the bet- 
ter action, a model 1886 Winchester or 
model 1895 Winchester? 

L. W. Putsirer. 


Ans.—We would prefer the .303 to 
the .250-3000 Savage for deer and black 
bear as the bullet is much heavier as well 
as of larger caliber. Either are good 
weapon for such game. 

I never heard of a Savage model 1899 
take-down rifle shooting loose or wearing 
loose. There is no reason why it should 
do so. 

The Savage model 1899 action is fully 
as reliable as that of the 86 model Win- 
chester which handles the .33 caliber 
cartridges. 
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ITHACA 
WINS 
J. B. FLOYD, 


born in Ken- 
tucky, fol- 
lowed the 
Stars and 
Stripes to the 
Orient and 
won the 
champion- 
ship of the 
hilippine 
Islands with 
a borrowed 


ITHACA. 


Any man can 
break more targets 
with an ITHACA 
single. 
- “oe 
Double 1.00 
as 
Catalog FREE. 
Address Box II 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
ithaca. N. Y. 




















IS YOUR 
SHOOTING VISION 


as good as you would like ? 
If not, write now for catalog of 


King RIFLEITE 
Shooting | Glasses 


F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Give 

your straight pee | . 
ehance to bring 
game by po orn ee 
every shell goes. into 
Podge perfect as it came 

the factory. The 
Ves-Tong 





est 
is solving the problem for the “‘wise ones” this 
season, ry fine ya yet y for in- 
stant use. ind the shel! ix in your 
hand! Made for 1a 16 and 20 gauge. Sizes, 34 tu 50. 


No. 840, Olive Tan Color, $8.50. No. 90 Se Otters Gross ov 
Tan, best duck. $4.00—Prepaid, Catalog for the asking 
CTURING CO. Wenena,I_¥J 


VES-TON A 
sy 










Springfield-Remington 
Single shot rifle altered and refinishsd. Shoots 
cal. 30, model 1906 army — a oh | 
Ibs., total length 39 inches, U. S. 
Remington breech action, blued finish U. awe a 
dges $3.50 


sight. Price $7.77 s war 
per 100 war texas eeeen packing charge 45 4 cents. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 601 BROADWAY, N.Y, 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


§. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 
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The .33 caliber Marlin is a thoroughly | 
reliable rifle, the barrels of which rifle of | 
the old ballard system are notorious for | 
their accuracy. 

It will be very hard to choose between | 
the action of the ’86 model Winchester 
and the "95 model. There are advantages 
in both guns. The swing of the ’86 lever 
is somewhat shorter than that of the ’95 
which, by many sportsmen, is considered | 
an advantage in speed.— Eb. 


THE WHELEN LOAD FOR THE 
SPRINGFIELD 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Have just read the interesting article 
on “back packing,” by Col. Townsend 
Whelen, in your July number. If you 
can, please tell me where I can obtain the 
load for the “ Springfield ” which he names 
in the second check list as giving 2700 fs. 
velocity with the 180 grain “umbrella” 
spitzer bullet. If any one can give it I 
would also like ballistic data on that 
load, as I have one of the star gauged 
Springfields made before the late 
‘rookus” that with such a load ought to 
make a splendid rifle for anything up to 
dinosaur. 

Roy E. Howser. 


AnS.—Replying to you letter of recent 
date we will say that Colonel W helen re- 
ferred to a special load of 51.5 grains of | 
Dupont improved military powder No. 15 
with 180 grains V. M. C. umbrella point 
bullet which develops 2700 ft. velocity. 
There is no such regular factory load, 
but we are quite read? to take the 
Colonel’s word for it that it is bad medi- 
cine on game.— Ep. 


.35 REMINGTON 


Editor Frecp AND STREAM: 

I have been told that a slide or pump | 
action rifle would be apt to prove faulty 
in an emergency and that I should rely 
only on a bolt action such as is found 
on the Gov't Springfield. Would such 
be the case? 


Could the .35 Remington high power, 
slide action, be classed as a big game 
rifle? 


Would the regulation 1906 cartridge, for 
a Springfield 1903 rifle made to use the 
above cartridge, prove satisfactory for big 
game hunting or would a soft-nosed bul- 
let bring better results? 
O. V. PAYNE. 


Ans.— The .35 Remington high power 
slide action rifle should certainly class as 
a-big game arm. While not having the 
same power of some of the cartridges 
used for Moose and large Alaskan Bear 
and not always capable of killing with 
one shot, it has a rapidity of fire which 
makes it sufficiently powerful. 

I have had no complaint regarding the 
slide action of the Remington other than 
that the rifle is very no’sy in the woods 
when operating the slide and feeding a 
cartridge from the magazine to the 
chamber. 

The Springfield rifle with the regula- 
tion full metal patch 1906 cartridge 
should not be used on large game but 
with a softnosed bullet this gun and 
cartridge is one of the best ever built 
for big game shooting. 

I personally have used a Springfield for 
the 1906 S. P. cartridge for several years 
with satisfaction.— Ep. 
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You Need a 
‘Dependable Hunting Lamp 


Next to gun and grub, it is the most important item 
of equipment for your hunting trip. Yet it is one of “ 
the things most often overlooked. Hunting the possum, coon 
and other nocturnal animals, spearing and night fishing and gigging frogs, 
are all fine sports when you are equipped with a 


JUSTRITE HUNTERS’ HEADLIGHT 


(Burns 10 Hours on One Charge) 


No. 44 Complete—$5.00 
(Cap not included) 
No. 234 Canvas Cap with Metal 
Fibre = 
No. 236 Corduroy Ca ith 
Metal Fibre 2 - 1.25 
- z z No, 233 & Shield, Metal and 
Generator, meg 144 Ibs, concaved loamy SE ge 15 
to fit snug ; carried on . q 
at back or side or in the pocket, leav- He. Gguiel Coneutag ices 0 
ing both hands free for gun, rod or paddle. Hand lamp, weight 5 ounces, 
equipped with glass lens, poepocts a strong white light 200 eet. No. 49 Special 
Lens fitting inside of regular lens (50c extra) concentrates and projects the light 
250 to 300 feet. Self-lighting attachment — no matches required. G Gas regu- 
lated by a valve; can be shut off and relit as desired. 
CAMP LIGHTING. Jvusrrire Acetylene Lamps and Lantern are ideal camp lights. The No. 100, 
nickel plated, with folding handles and hook, 3-hour capacity, $1. 50. No. 95, same lamp larger size, 
4-hour capacity, $2.00. No. 10 Lantern, packed in metal case, 5 = hour capacity, $5.00. No. 85, pol- 
ished brass without handles, 2}4-hour capacity, $1.00. 


See the Justrite Hunters’ Headlight, Camp Lam 
and Lantern—at your dealers. If he asn’t theen § in mee JUSTRITE MFG. COMPANY 
he will eet them for zm or - heme send direct, postage paid, on 2068 SOUTHPORT AVE., 
receipt 0 — oo: your dealer’s name. 

Illustrated circular No. 106 free on request. Dept. &, CHICAGO 



















do away with guesswork, and 
make accurate shooting cer- 
tain. Everyone likes them—you 7, 
too, At your dealer’s or order direc 

by mail. 








Every user praises 
them. Stem is not 
rigid, but is held by 
a strong spring in 
base — won't break 
when struck. 

Spring permits sight to 
give and instantly 
brings it back to cor- 
rect shooting position, 
Two discs furnished. 
Price, $3.30. 


Marble’s 
V-M Sight 


An advantage is 
that object aimed 
at is not covered up by front sight. The act 
of aiming is without effort and always accu- 
rate. Price, $1.65. 


special sight circular showing com- 
Write for plete line and beads in actual cclors, 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
.\525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 


a< Fox Single Barrel Tra 

Gun’’ always does its full 
share. Its strength, beauty 
and ap one A of.action put 
it in a class without a peer. 


Guaranteed not to shoot loose. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
A. H. Fox Gun Company 


4658 No, 18th St. 
- - Penna. 








Guaranteed for Life 











The PARKER Carried off Most of the Honors 
at the big WESTY HOGAN SHOOT, September 9-13, 1919 
Woolfolk Henderson won the WESTY HOGAN INTRODUCTORY scoring 119 x 120. 
Mr. Henderson tied for the hay gt § HOGAN CHAMPIONSHIP with a score of 99x 100 and finished 


second in the shoot off scoring 39 x 4 
G. M. McCutcheon and w. Biake tied for first in WESTY HOGAN Handicapscoring 97 x 100. 


In the shoot off Mr. MeCutcheon won by breaking 50 straight, Mr. Blake 49 x 50. 
The du Pont 18 yd. Championship was won by Mr. Henderson with a score of 98x 100, breaking 


his first 67 straight. 
Mr. Henderson also won the ATLANTIC CITY CUP, the high average trophy, 472 x 480. 


16 yard targets (registered).............. 472 x 480 

| 18 yard targets (registered).............. 98 x 100 

Targets credited to Mr. Henderson for entire _/ 22 yard targets (registered).............. 92x 100 
program are as follows: 662 x 680 
( DEIN SG 6k cath cecdicncintnnedecncss 119x120 

781 x 800 


In winning these signal honors all three shooters used PARKER GUNS. . 
That much of this remarkable shooting was done under unfavorable shooting conditions, “ almost a 


gale"’ blowing some of the time, speaks volume for the regularity of cane aa 
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-303 AND .30-30 

Editor Frecp ANp STREAM: 

I have a .30-30 Savage rifle that is 
about new, but was left standing so long 
that it got pitted so bad it won’t shoot 
Straight. 

Could I have it rebored out to a .303 
Savage, using the same action, and if | 
could, where could it be done (a good 
gunsmith) and about how much would it 
cost? Frank L, Foster. 


Ans.—Replying to your letter we will 
say that the Savage .30-30 and .303 calibre 
barrels are bored exactly alike, that is 
they are both .308 but, of course, the 
chambers are bored differently. 

You would have to get a new barrel 
fitted to ycur action in place of the badly 
pitted barrel.— Ep. 


RESTOCKING THE SPRING- 
FIELD 





Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Will you tell me of some one who 
could fit a sporting stock to a Springfield 
rifle (model 1903), and if the people 
doing this kind of work require the 
whole rifle or just the barrel, receiver 
and action? 

Would the military sight be as good as 
some other kind capable of being fitted to 
this arm? 

What would be the weight of the arm 
with a sporting stock? (The rifle with 
military stock, hand guard, upper and 
lower, and the sling weight 8.69 Ibs). 

What would the probable cost of such 


a job be? 
G. P. WILLIAMs. 


Ans.— There are very few gunsmiths 
that care to restock a Springfield, because 
unless they are used to the work it is a 
very difficult job, and too expensive to 
be profitable. The best jobs that I have 
seen of this kind have been done by 
Abercrombie and Fitch of New York 
City who recently restocked a Spring- 
field for me. They don’t need the rifle 
to make this stock. All that would be 
necessary for you to do would be to give 
the dimensions, length, drop at toe and 
heel, etc., and advise them whether you 
wish to use the rifle with the old rear 
sight and» sight band left on the bar-cl 
or if you wish to have it taken off 
and a new sight cut to accom- 
modate a Lyman michrometer. The 
reason for this is that the Springfield 
rear sight is attached to a band around 
the barrel, and if this is taken off a new 
stock must be fitted differently to make 
a good job. I would advise you to have 
the rear sight taken off as it is not a 
good one and use the present military 
front sight in connection with the Lyman 
michrometer peep. It will cost you $50.00 
to have th's work done. This may secm 
to you to be high, but you will then have 
a sporting rifle which is unsurpassed by 
any that I know of and which you cannot 
equal in the open market for less than 
$100.00 or $125.00. 

With the sporting stock the rifle will 
weigh approximately eight pounds.— Ep. 


A RIFLE FOR GRIZZLY 


ay FieLp AND STREAM: 

. Do grizzly bear very often attack 
men? 
2. Which of the following rifles is best 
for grizzly bears and moose: 280 Ross, 


30-06 Win. .405 Wib., 35 Win., 256 





o oe Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., 


PARKER BROS 
W. DuBray, Pacific Coast Agent, P Mo Box 102, San Francisco. 


New York Salesroom, 25 Murray St. 


Newton and .30 Newton. 
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3. What caliber revolver and kind is 
the best side arm when hunting bear? 

4. Tell me a good rifle to use for 
mountain sheep and mountain goat? 

5. Would a .25-20 be all right on the 
trap line in Alaska? 

6. What do you think of the .250-3000 
and the .280 Ross for big game hunting? 

C. P. BorcHseENIvus. 

Ans.— Replying to your letter we will 
say that grizzly seldom attack a man ex- 
cept when wounded or otherwise pro- 
voked. Occasionally a female with cubs 
will if disturbed when feeding. 

The late Col. Roosevelt said that out 
of about 50 grizzlies killed, he had only 
been actually charged by two or three. 

The choice of a rifle from those of the 
power enumerated on your list is entirely 
a personal one. I would for my own use, 
select the .405 or .35 Winchester, though 
many hunters have had the best of suc- 
cess with the other lighter bullets which 
you list. 

As a side arm for big game hunting for 
those that want to be bothered with a 
revolver the .45 Colt Automatic or a 
44-40 or .45 single-action would be my 
choice. 

I would recommend the .30-06 Govern- 
ment in the 1895 Model Winchester or 
the .280 Ross for mountain sheep and 
goats. 

In Alaska or the Yukon I would pre- 
fer the .30-30 to a .25-20 for the trap 
line. Ammunition for this gun can 
easily be secured anywhere up there, 
whereas it would be hard to get for the 
.25-20, and the latter would not be large 
enough for much of the game that might 
be encountered. 

For the largest game the .250-3000 has 
not a heavy enough bullet to be safe. In 
the hands of a good shot the .280 Ross 
will do excellent work on any. game on 
this continent.— Eb. 





THE .25-20 


Editor FieLp AND STREAM: 

Will you please inform me of the dis- 
tance ‘that a .25-20 Winchester, lever 
action rifle will kill? Also the Marlin. 
Which rifle is considered the best? What 
is their muzzle velocity? 

Appison W. SIMPSON. 


Ans.— It is hard to answer your ques- 
tion as to what distance the .25-20 Win- 
chester will kill, without knowing what 
game you had in mind. It would make 
all the difference in the world whether 
you were shooting at a rabbit or a grizzly. 
Seriously, however, the .25-20 Winchester 
is an accurate little cartridge, giving ex- 
cellent results from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty yards. Beyond two 
hundred yards it cannot be depended 
upon. It has sufficient killing power for 
all small game and vermin. It is quite 
popular for woodchuck, fox, geese, wild 
turkey and so forth. It should, however, 
never be used for deer, as it is unsports- 
manlike to use such a cartridge on game 
of this size. It has not sufficient power, 
and, consequently, many animals are un- 
necessarily wounded and escape to die 
later. 

It is against our policy to draw a com- 
parison between two makes of weapons. 

The muzzle velocity of the .25-20 car- 
tridge is 1376.3 in either the Winchester 
or the Marlin rifles— Ep. 


EDITORS NOTE 


Subscribers sending inquiries to this 
department will please give their ad- 
dresses as we do not have room to pub- 
lish all inquiries in the pages of the 
Magazine. 





S anything much harder to 
kill than the rhinoceros? 
His temper is bad, his skin 
is inches thick, and he weighs 


Surprise at the 
close toaton. He charges on 
sight, and he will hunt a man 


«250-3000 Savage 
; as a terrier does a rat. 


Mr. Cottar has killed a number of charging rhino with his little 
-250-3000 Savage rifle. He has learned to expect it to kill them. 

But when he killed one that ran away—killed it with one 
shot —striking in the ham and ranging clear forward through the 
lungs—at 175 yards—he was y surprised. He didn’t think 
any rifle could do that. 

Mr. Cottar has been killing oy sey lion, rhino, hi and 
elephant with the .250-3000 Savage for four or five ek ie has 
found it the most generally useful rifle for f 7 titel, wane 

It is a six-shot, seven pound, lever action take-down repeater, 
with checked extra-full pistol-grip stock and fore-arm and cor- 


ted steel shot-gun butt-plate and tri . It ha i 
ree gt ey 


Charles Cottar’s 





Look at it—and later on buy it—at your dealer's andwrite us for a detailed description. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 
Executive and Export 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Manufacturers of Hi-Power and Small 
Calibre Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols 
and Ammunition 


250-3000 Savage Rifle, takedown model. 22- 
inch tapered round barrel with integral 
Sight base. Checked extra fuil 
and forcarm, check 7 ‘orrugated 
steel shot gun buttplate. ial silver 
bead front and flat-topped wind-gauge sport- 
ing rear sights. Weight about 7 dbs, | | A 
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The Dead Duck Counts! “ies” 


The best gun no better than the man behind it. The 
proper aim is up to you but you can leave the result to 


Tre L:C:Smith 


The Gur that Speaks for ltself 


wee 
-e . + ed 





i “ The circles were 30 inches in diameter and the 
duck’s body, the left barrel 56. 
That’s the Smith Story! 


Ask for Catalog 
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FLINCHING 
By Capt. “ Tackhole” Lee 


KNOW a large number of trap- 
shooters whose scores are seldom 
above the 90% mark, but on 
same men would be real ~ 4 
notchers if they didn’t flin 

One of these men is a member of the 
club in Birmingham; his time and style 
are faultless and sometimes he will pile 
up a score of 99% but maybe his next 
100 birds will show nearer 85%. He is 
a shooter of some 30 years’ experience. 

The flinching habit is one of the most 
disagreeable that can attack the trap- 
shooter. And it does seem to attack 
rather than form naturally as_ habits 
usually do in other things. Flinching 
with the pistol or the rifle is an easy 
matter to overcome, but with the shot- 
gun at clay birds is yet another thing 
entirely —and in many cases quite im- 
possible to ever overcome by any known 
means of which the shooting fraternity 
at present has knowledge. One cure 
might work with one individual and prove 
worthless with another. 

The cause of the flinch is not fear of 
bodily injury from the recoil, because as 
a matter of fact, the seasoned trapshooter 
never feels the recoil in the least. Re- 
coil is a quantity that never enters into 
his thoughts. Supposing that flinching in 
some individual case is occasioned by 
fear of the recoil or because of anticipa- 
tion of the noise of the explosion, it 
could readily be overcome by schooling 
ones-self with a little mental training. 
Sometimes it is caused by ones mental 


attitude, but I’m of the opinion that it’ 


is just as frequently caused by the trigger 
finger becoming tired. The trigger pull 
of most trap guns is usually light any- 
way and the finger becomes accustomed 
to exerting just so much pressure for 
each shot. It is reasonable to suppose 
that after a string of a hundred shots or 
so fired in short time will cause the finger 
muscles to tire to such a degree that the 
shooter just thinks or imagines he is 
exerting the usual pressure on the trigger 
with the result that the gun a) fire 
at the instant he desires, and then_be- 
coming aware of the fact that a flinch 
has taken place, recovers and attempts to 
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catch aim the second 
time at a bird already 
much too far away 
to hit except by a 
chance pellet. Nine 
times in ten the shot 
is a miss. To the 
shooter who is going good until the 
old flinching bogey takes a hand in 
the making of his score, it is a very 
unpleasant feeling. It makes the shooter 
want to kick himself for his weak- 
ness. Often he resolves that he just 
won't flinch any more, and in an effort 
to overcome it, he begins snapping at his 
birds —and only too frequently missing 
them. When he realizes what he is do- 
ing, he slows up again—and begins 
flinching. 


T HERE are several remedies that I 
have known to work in individual 
cases, but none of them are given as 
being infallible in every case. 

Strengthening the trigger finger by suit- 
able exercises is beneficial,—even if you 
don’t flinch. If you are shooting with a 
hard trigger pull, try making it lighter — 
say two pounds. Your finger will not 
tire but half as much as it would if pul!- 
ing a four-pound trigger. If you shoot 
250 shots a day with a six-pound pull, 
your trigger finger has done work 
equivalent to moving 1,500 pounds in 
tripping the sear; if the pull is four 
pounds the ratio is 1,000 pounds; if two 
pounds, only 500 pounds. It is easy to 
see that 500 pounds and 1,500 pounds 
present quite a different task during a 
day of hot contesting. 

Now I have known just the opposite 
state of affairs with the pull to be the 
case. A shooter who flinches with a very 
light pull sometimes finds relief by hav- 
ing the pull made harder. But this case 
means that the trouble was not with the 
trigger finger becoming tired but is a 
mental trouble — anticipation of recoil 
and the noise of explosion. Such cases 
are seldom met with however. 


HAVE seen a case that appeared al- 

most hopeless, cured entirely by pull- 
ing the trigger with the second instead 
of the first finger. The second finger 
was stronger and held up during the 
whole day’s shoot without suffering 
fatigue. At first, it proves somewhat 
awkward but the confirmed flincher will 
do himself a great deal of good by learn- 
ing to shoot with either finger on the 
trigger job. Unless the flincher who has 
the habit in even a mild form, can over- 
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» SHOOTING 


come it, he can never become successful 
at the traps. 

Another method that sometimes works 
with beneficial results is to deliberately 
grip the stock with a firmer hold. A little 
practice will enable the shooter to get a 
firm grip without thought about it. 


t™ trigger finger should be shoved 

further into the guard, if the 
flincher’s habit has been to use just the 
first joint in pulling the trigger. Shove 
the finger through until the trigger rests 
nearer the second joint. The finger here 
is not so sensitive to feeling however, 
but this fact is of no moment. 

The flinching habit can be contracted 
easily when just beginning to shoot by 
using too heavy a load. Even old shoot- 
ers who have never had the habit will 
become liable to it by shooting a load 
heavier than their accustomed charge for 
a long string of shots. A load of 3% 
drams bulk powder I consider too heavy 
entirely; even 3% drams is unnecessary. 
A 3-dram load of bulk, or the equivalent 
in dense powder, is quite ample; is pleas- 
ant to use and many hundreds can be 
fired daily without punishing the shoulder, 
or causing headache. 

Of course, if flinching is caused by the 
recoil hurting the shoulder, the remedy is 
obvious, but no more shooting should be 
done until proper pad has been fitted to 
the stock, or padded shooting coat pro- 
vided and the shoulder entirely recovered 
from its tenderness. 


IF your gun stock is improperly fitted so 

that the comb strikes the cheek in fir- 
ing, a few shots will make it tender and 
you will either begin raising the face 
from the stock or flinching —either of 
which faults will paint goose eggs on the 
score board opposite your name — lots of 
them. 

As I mentioned before, flinching i in rifle 
and pistol shooting requires quite a dif- 
ferent method to correct. In that sort of 
shooting, the pupil is taught to squeeze 
the trigger—not “pull” it. The whole 
hand is slowly contracted along with the 
trigger finger and the shot is let off with 
the least possible disturbance to the aim. 
In trapshooting, however, of course, we 
cannot squeeze a trigger slowly in any 
such manner, but the shot must be gotten 
off quickly, "which necessitates a quick 
touch or pull on the trigger. No thought 
of squeeze enters into the proposition. 
The time from the appearance of the bird 
until the shot is off is measured in a 
second, or rather fraetions of a second. 
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SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 


AJAX 
CLIMAX 


FIELD 
RECORD 


WON CHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 











Look at the Top Wad 


Look at both ends of a shell before you buy it— 
the name of your favorite brand is printed on the 
base—the name of the powder it contains zs on the 
top wad. Both ends are of equal importance to you 
and you can get your favorite loaded with Infallible 
or “E.C.’’? Any one of the 14 standard brands 
listed at the left can be bought loaded with one of 
these powders. 


When you buy loaded shells look off the top wad for the name 


of one of the 
: HERCULES 
POWDERS | 


INFALLIBLE 






















These powders have been used for many years by veteran sports- 
men. Hosts of stanch friends testify to their worth. You can 
always depend upon Infallible and “E. C.’’ to burn clean, give 
high velocity with light recoil and uniformly even patterns. 


Remember the story that the top wad tells = when you buy loaded 
shells look for the name Infallible or ““E.C.”’ 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
55 West 10th Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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“Clean As 
A Whistle” 


*‘Not a spot—practi- 
cally as good as the 
day I bought it.”’ 


You can say that, too, 
if you regularly use 


Pyramid 
Solvent 


Made by the makers of that famous 
gun oil—3-in-One, Tested by 
expert military and civilian shots 
before being offered to you. Capt. 
Wm. F. Gorman, U.S. Inf., says: 


**T have cleaned a rifle with Pyra- 
mid Solvent, at times, hours after 
leaving the rifle range, and after 
at least one hundred rounds had 
been fired, removing every particle 
of the poisonous, smokeless resi- 
due. In every single instance the 
bore was left shining bright.’’ 


Pyramid Solvent easily and quickly dis- 
solves high power smokeless and black 
powder residue. Loosens metal fouling. 
Contains no moisture to cause rust and 
no chemical that attacks the gun metal. 
Try it. Prove it. 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 3-in-One Oil 
to prevent rust and to lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is for 
sale by most firearm 
dealers, 3 ounces in a 
convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting 
kit, 30c per can. 

your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send 30c and 
we will send you a 





can postpaid. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 CAM. Broadway, New York 














Some lightning fast work is done from 
the instant the bird appears and the dif- 
ferent muscles, eye and brain, nerve in 
trigger finger, etc., must all be perfectly 
co-ordinated to make successful work. 


F IRST the eye telegraphs the brain over 

the nerve wires that the bird is 
in sight and has flown at a certain angle. 
The brain orders the hands and arms to 
swing the gun in that direction and at the 
same time the eye is watching for the 
moment when proper alignment of sights 
is had and the message goes back to the 
brain, which promptly telegraphs the order 
to the trigger finger to “let ’er go.” All 
this actually does take place in a fraction 
of a second. Is it any wonder that some- 
times some little muscle or nerve fails to 
respond with the lightning speed required? 
If such a failure occurs, a flinch is the 
result. A shooter can flinch twice on one 
shot sometimes, and still break his bird in 
pretty good time. In such a case, mes- 
sages from the brain are breaking all 
speed records in an effort to get things 
straightened out, while in the jumble of 
messages, the poor shooter often stands 
wig-wagging his gun or punching frantic- 
ally toward the target, muscles and nerves 
all out of tune and acting without orders. 
The confirmed flincher should lay off 
shooting a month or so and if the trouble 
is “in the head” do some mental training. 
If the cause is physical, exercise will 
remedy it. Do some experimenting your- 
self. Everything is not learned from 
reading, and you may stumble on a cure 
for yourself —some trivial thing that 
might even sound foolish to tell about. 
The trapshooter becomes a very tempera- 
mental sort of person when he gets near 
the top in his shooting ability, and some 
of them make use of little fancies and be- 
Jiefs that would be laughable if generally 
known. 

Sometimes just to say “flinch” in the 
hearing of some shooters is sufficient to 
cause him to begin flinching himself. 
Purely a mental state in this case. Culti- 
vation of greater concentration powers 
will go far towards eliminating this bane 
of an otherwise good trapshooters’ ex- 
istence. 

A later article will deal with the flinch- 
ing habit in rifle, pistol and revolver 
shooting. 





THE LUCK GOD OF SHOOTING 
By Capt. T. K. Lee 


HE little luck god in the shooting 
game is quite often a cruel little 
devil, and on such occasions pos- 
sibly we’d better call him, she or 

it, a “luck devil.” 

Possibly in trapshooting the element of 
luck enters more frequently than in other 
forms of the sport, unless it be the long- 
range military rifle game. Quite often 
we meet the trap shot who dreads a cer- 
tain kind of bird and whose misses are 
confined almost altogether to that par- 
ticular angle. And, strange to say, the 
misses that come to the best shots are 
more frequently a straight away bird, 
while the mediocre shot misses the angles 
and eats the straight-aways by the basket- 
ful. Watch the top liners at the big 
Chicago shoots, or wherever the artists 
congregate for the annual Grand Amer- 
ican; when a miss does come, three times 
in five, it’s a straight-away, which is gen- 
erally conceded to be the easiest bird to 
hit. The average shot though has a cer- 
tain angle he is short on. When he is in 
a big match, his score is often dependent 
upon the number of birds of this par- 
ticular angle he draws. If he’s lucky and 
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gets but a few of them, his score will be 
fine. Shots whose scores fluctuate from 
very good to very bad will usually be 
found to have some particular angle he 
is shy on, which explains his inconsist- 
ency. The luck god was pranking with 
him part of the time. 


IF you've attended many big shoots, you 
will recall that hardly a day passed 
that some hard luck did not hit some- 
body, and that it was usually the case that 
it hit the man with the best chance to 
win if things had run smoothly for him. 
These bits of hard luck are no fault of 
the shooter and the utmost care in every 
detail will not insure him against the 
cruel stunts luck will visit on him. 
Trapshooting is a temperamental game 
for lots of fellows. If he is such a man, 
it seems that in the majority of cases, he 
happens to get squadded with the talka- 
tive bore who asks you 1f you saw him 
miss that last one; if you know whether 
he shot over or under it, or who makes 
other equally useless and foolish remarks. 
The man who is bothered by talking by 
squad members will shoot at a big disad- 
vantage. One should school one’s self 
not to be bothered by such things, yet 
with some men it is impossible. Per- 
sonally, I- don’t care how much the squad 
members talk or what they do or how 
many they hit or miss. I never know 
how —y a squad member has broken or 
missed; I do not watch the trap or at- 
tempt to anticipate the angle of birds. 
Perfect concentration has been learned 
from years of hot rifle and pistol 
matches. 


A NOTHER chap may be going great 
guns in an important match, and al- 
though his trusty gun has stood up for 
thousands of practice shots, it picks some 
exciting time in the big doings to go on 
strike and leave its owner at the mercy of 
a borrowed gun to finish, or often, to 
drop out altogether. You can recall num- 
bers of times when this happened to some- 
body who was almost certain to win a big 
match, but you can’t recall it happening 
to some dub who was trailing along right 
at the bottom. I have almost become 
superstitious enough to really believe in 
the existence of a god of luck. He, she 
or it (are there any female gods) has 
land a mischievous hand on my head 
mighty often in the last few years. 

Ever notice when a trap is misbehaving 
and throwing frequent broken birds, one 
poor chap will draw nine out of ten of 
those balky ones? Watch it next time 
you get a chance. And the poor devil 
who is just about to tuck some champion- 
ship under his belt goes to the peg and 
just because the luck god hadn’t been 
able to cause him much trouble all day, it 
drafts the assistance of the rain and wind 
gods and proceeds to blow his birds away, 
dash rain on his shooting glasses and 
make things so uncomfortable in general 
that Mr. Would-be aspirant to high 
honors gives up in disgust and otherwise, 
after missing more in a few minutes than 
he had missed in probably a day or two 
of shooting. 

Some men are notoriously lucky while 
others are equally unlucky. If we had 
some way to compile all the truthful 
hard-luck stories that have befallen shoot- 
ers in just one year, they would fill a 
big book. Streaks of hard luck that were 
no fault of the shooter and that no 
amount of care and precaution on his 
part would possibly have forestalled. 
Just plain luck that’s all. 


T’S powder in his eyes; rain on his. 
glasses; sudden wind squalls that last 
while he is at the trap and cease when 
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The new sport— 
family trapshooting 


RAPSHOOTING! The 

famous American sport, 

evolved and perfected by 
Americans, followed today by 
thousands of clean American 
sportsmen—the new Winchester 
Junior Trapshooting Outfit brings 
trapshooting right into your own 
home! The new.410 sport gun 
with the shells and “‘birds’’ and 
“‘trap’’ makes trapshooting so easy 
that even children can enjoy it. 


No matterwhere you go—shore, 
mountains, winteror summer 
resorts——the Winchester Junior 
Trapshooting Outfit will provide 
royal sport for everybody. At 
picnics, on boating parties, after- 
noon motor trips— anywhere un- 
der the blue sky, any time in the 
whole year—you can delight old 
and young alike with this fascinat- 
ing pastime. Youcan even hold 





shooting-outings on your own 
lawn. 


The fascinating new Win- 
chester game 


The new Winchester game 
which this outfit provides is so 
easy that everyone can do it, so 
fascinating that none can resist it. 


It’s such a real joy to smash 
those flying clay “birds” into a 
thousand bits! You’ll want todo 
it over and over again, 


You'll want to get up matches 
and tournaments. You’ll want 
to slip the outfit in every time 
you take the car out. If you have 
a boat you’ll keep the outfit on 
board along with the compass 
and other necessaries. 


Safe and inexpensive 
The new game is absolutely safe. 
The sport gun holds only one shell— 
no question as to whether it is loaded. 


To the right is the layout for 
the new Winchester game 
which the outht provides 


ia -410 Shotgun, 
‘or use 
ing Outfit. Has the beauty and finish for which 
all Winchester guns are famous. 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 











It’s inexpensive, too. Clay birds and 
ammunition can be procured at small 
cost—these are the only current charges. 
The sport gun and hand trap, with 
proper care, will last for years. The 
new Winchester game is the most eco- 
nomical sport you could pick out, con- 
sidering the fun it will provide. 


Your dealer has it | 


Call on your dealer today and look at 
this storehouse of new sport. Handle the 
little sport gun, fit it to your shoulder. 
You can’t keep your hands off it! 
Examine the whole assembly. Every 
requisite for days of royal sport has 
been provided. 


Get the Winchester Junior Trap- 
shooting Outfit and give it to the whole 
family! If your dealer cannot supply 
you write us direct, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Dept. 2001 New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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This Year 
It’s Outing 


It is in the air — America is 
turning to the life out of 
doors—in the open—tent 
life — motoring — hiking — 
hunting — fishing —athletics 
— golf — tennis — canoeing 
— boating — ete. 


Army life has taught millions of men and women the wonderful 
value of open air life, and these millions are telling all the rest 
of us. Wesee it in the clear eyes, bronzed skin, clear complexion, 
and husky manner of the “ Boys” and the “Girls” too. We 


envy them. 


OUTING is launching a great 1920 campaign for all red blooded 
Americans. For nearly half a century OUTING has led the way. 


OUTING helped the Army. 
for counsel and suggestion. 


The officers and men turned to it 
Now OUTING brings to you a 


splendid staff of outdoor leaders who know how and when and 
where and will keep you in touch with all the Big Outdoor offers 


you. 


The greatly increased cost of manufacturing a magazine has made necessary an 
increase in the price of nearly every magazine listed below. By special arrange- 
ment with the publishers of these magazines, however, we are still able to offer 
them in connection with OUTING at a greatly reduced price. You can save 
anywhere from $1.00 to $2.50 by taking advantage of these special prices, and at 
the same time insure yourself against any further increase in prices. 


OUTING $4.00 

Metropolitan... . .: | — 
Vales...... $7.00 | 84-50 

OUTING....... $4.00 

Field and Stream... 2.00 _ 
Velie... $6.00 | $4.50 

OUTING......... $4.00 

Physical Culture. 3.00 | _— 
ee 02 $7.00 ) $5.00 

OUTING......... $4.00 

Forest and Stream.. 2.00 | Hoth 
dhe: sick: $6.00 | $4.00 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
141-145 West 36th St., 

New York City. 

Gentlemen:— 








OUTING ..... _.. $4.00 
The Independent... 4.00 7 
Value..... $8.09 | $6.00 
OUTING . $4.00 
Popular Science 2.00 “4 
Value $6.00 $4.50 
OUTING . $4.00 
Current Opinion.... 4.00 > 
Value. _.. $8.00 $6.00 
OUTING....... $4.00 
McClures ..... 2.50 rong 
Value........ $6.50 $5.00 


Please enter my subscription to OUTING for one year, also enter my name for one year 


Ghzi~. 
TRS 


Address. 


I enclose. . 
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his worthy competitor comes up; a 
broken gun or a balky trigger; continuous 
balks and broken birds clear through an 
event; a broken trap or confusion in scor- 
ing that stops the shooting temporarily, 
etc., etc., etc. 

The iuck god seems to have his likes 
and dislikes, for some shooters get a raw 
deal at his hands all too often, while 
maybe a less careful shot is pampered 
and cajoled through his whole career 
without a single streak of the stony 
brand of luck to mar his happy way. 


OU who have won some of the big 
. doings in the trapshooting game at 
times must admit down in your heart 
that you know you were just a mite 
lucky. Of course, you’re a powerful good 
shot and we admit it freely, but don’t you 
remember that one bird you swung way 
off of and yet cracked a piece out of it? 
The luck god shoved a stray shot into a 
bird for you when your own skill had 
failed you. Maybe that one bird won you 
the race. You'll quite often hear the big 
winner remark that he was “lucky.” 
Usually we attribute the remark to his 
modesty, but he was just honest in ad- 
mitting it. We can all become more or 
less skilful by practice, but the luck god 
is going to jinx you some day in spite of 
your crossed fingers and the lucky coin 
in your pocket! 





THE REAL OLD-TIMERS IN THE 
SUMMER CAMP 


By Van Allen Lyman 


THE sportsman familiar with the some- 

times unnecessarily powerful weapons 
that are provided for him to-day will 
often find considerable pleasure in turn- 
ing from them to experiment with more 
ancient forms. 

And particularly is this the case in the 
summer vacation camps, especially if fire- 
arms be more or less tabu or frowned on 
owing to the proximity of other campers. 

Five shots are considered to be the 
right number for many of the latest rifles 
and cartridges come in clips of five. The 
idea, however, is not particularly new. 
Some 2,983 years ago, according to 
authorities, an active young outdoors man 
and big game hunter, named David, son 
of Jesse, also decided on five shots as 
being about the right number “and chose 
him five smooth stones out of the brook, 
and put them'in . . ascrip.” Curi- 
ous how this last word so closely re- 
sembles our modern word “clip.” His- 
tory records that David went big e 
hunting immediately thereafter aah got 
his game with the first shot as it was 
charging him, dropped it im its tracks in- 
stantly and without spoiling a lot of meat 
either. Then he cut off the head, to send 
it to a taxidermist and have it mounted, 
most likely, just as big e hunters do 
to-day. ose who wish to know more 
about the matter can read First Samuel, 
chapter seventeen, for full and interesting 
details. 


PRIOR to the event mentioned David 

had had previous experience in bear 
and lion hunting, though the was a sheep- 
herder by profession. 

Perhaps the most appealing part in these 
days of high cost ammunition is the fact 
that David got his ammunition free, and 
this without the necessity of going 
through the red tape of joining N. R. A. 
club and then getting a measly 120 rounds 
a year, every shot of which must be ac- 
counted for. 
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So, if you are summering on a shore 
where there is a plentiful supply of free 
ammunition in the shape of smooth round 
stones just make a David style sling, two 
shoe strings and a piece of leather from 
the side'of an old shoe will do the trick, 
and see what you can do. A good man 
can sling a stone a hundred yards with 
considerable more force and accuracy than 
might be expected, and shooting over 
water records a hit or miss very nicely. 

Archery is another thing that the ex- 
perimenter will get a lot of fun out of, 
provided he has good equipment, and 
after once getting the outfit the cost of 
shooting is nothing. Archery also has its 
practical side, even to-day. How about 
the dog that howls and the cats that yow! 
all night. For reasons of policy you may 
have been reluctant to use a gun on them, 
and may have been enduring it; but 
wouldn’t a blunt, and silent, arrow cause 
the nuisance to permanently remove it- 
self? 


T Har which ancient writers refer toas 

“The snare of the hunter,” and 
which often meant what we in modern 
parlance call a lariat or lasso, is another 
thing worth mastering if one has the time, 
and the ability to use it can often be put 
to good practical use. 

The boomerang and also the little jave- 
lin thrown by the aid of a “throwing 
stick,” which considerably increases its 
range, are other weapons of the old days 
which can generally be easily made in the 
summer camp. So also can a copy of the 
bolas as used to-day in South America. 

None of the foregoing are recommended 
at all for serious hunting, for we have far 
better modern weapons, nor does this 
article even purport to describe them in 
detail; their simple forms are already 
familiar to most of us. It is, however, 
worth while to call attention to the fact 
that a lot of good sport and recreation is 
to be had, if one be inclined that way, in 
experimenting with the old timers the at 
men, as brave as the men of the present 
day, used to consider “ some weapons.’ 

Best of all the cost of making and 
using them is usually either nothing at 
all or very close to it, a feature which is 
a particular attraction in itself. 





FACTS 


These facts have been gathered to- 
gether by experts on the staff of the 
National Tuberculosis Association: 

Tuberculosis kills producers—chiefly 
men and women between the ages of 16 
and 45, 

It claims workers—active men and 
women in the homes, the office and the 
shop. 

It causes 150,000 deaths in the United 
States every year. 

It costs the-United States in economic 
waste alone about $500,000,000 annually. 

More than 1,000,000 persons in this 
country are suffering from active tuber- 
culosis right now. 

It means every community, every home 
and every individual. 

AND YET TUBERCULOSIS IS 
CU RABLE AND PREVENTABLE. 

It is spread largely by ignorance, care- 
lessness and neglect. 

The National Tuberculosis Association, 
and its 1,000 affiliated States and local 
organizations wage a continuous win- 
ning war on tuberculosis. 

The work of these organizations is 
financed chiefly by the sale of Red Cross 
Christmas Seals. 

Drive the menace of tuberculosis from 
your door. 

BUY AND USE THE RED CROSS 
CHRISTMAS SEALS! 


an 


HEALTH 


=>) UNDERWEAR 


REC.U.3. PAT OFF. 


2E6.0.5.207. FP 


PROTECTION against chilling of the body; often a fore- 


runner of colds, pneumonia and rheumatism. 


Famous over half a century for its superior qualities. 
Every garment shaped to the figure and guaranteed not 


to shrink. 


Glastenbury Two-Piece and Union Suits, Flat Knit Spring-Needle 
Underwear are made in fifteen grades and several weights of fine wools, 


worsted and merino. 


Adjustable drawer bands on all two-piece grades 


Natural Gray Wool, winter weights in four 


qualities 


Natural Gray Wool, super weights in two 


qualities 


Natural Gray Worsted effect, medium weight 


$950 49 $700 


Per Garment 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for booklet—sample cuttings. Yours for the asking. Dept. 37. 


Glastonbury Knitting Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 











First Prize a 
boats for Outboard AS BOA 
KING FOLDING CANY. 


Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


— easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for get ail” sizes ; pon-sinkable; foam 
used by U. A 


and Foreign Governmen 
t Chicage and St Louis World’s 3 We ft our 


Catalogue. 
AS BOAT CO. 691 Harrison St.. Kalamazoo, Mich, 











National Spo rteman 


is a monthly magazine, —— full of ger ped 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and 
tures, valuable information about guns, ri a. 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to wet your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 
No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amount of up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that youcan get from ayear’s subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnished to subscribers at all times, Freeof Charge. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


The beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown 

above, produced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, 
in strikingly attractive colors, from original oil om 
ings by well-known artists. = 

and pleasing decorations for the 
room of any man who likes to hunt 
tures alone 25e. We will pa you this set of 
FREE OF CHARGE, on Ulnel Sportsman $1.00 for . ers 
subscription to the National Magazine. 


ORDER BLANK 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 

218 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

1.00 pon | ayer subscription to the 
pas ch set of 8 outdoor pictures. 
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STOCKING TROUT STREAMS 
A N interesting article appeared in FIeELp 


AND STREAM recently in regard to 
stocking of streams with trout, par- 
ticularly those of New Jersey, and the 
information it contained is timely .and 
valuable. 

The advantage of stocking certain 
streams with the European Brown Trout 
was outlined, and it is no doubt true that 


the .brown trout will live in water of af 


higher temperature than will the native 
trout. 

To-many, however, the brown trout does 
not appeal to our love of trout fishing 
as does our native species, and it seems 
to me it is only a substitute and should 
not ‘be placed in streams where Salva- 
linus Fontinalis will thrive. I know of 
a stream in New Jersey where there are 
both species, but gradually the brown 
trout are becoming more plentiful, while 
the native trout are becoming scarcer, not 
due to water conditions but solely, I be- 
lieve, to the presence: of the former 
species. 

Both species will eat the young of even 
their own kind, but the brown trout, 
growing faster than the native species, is 
in a short time able to dominate the 
water, and is a deadly foe to the small 
native trout, going at times into the shal- 
lows where the small trout are and de- 
vouring as many as is needed to satisfy 
his hunger. 


A LARGE brown trout will many times 

select a suitable hole under a bank 
in a small stream and remain there, if 
he can hide under the overhanging bank, 
for some time catching everything that 
passes his way — except your fly. 

No small trout gets past him, and he 
may remain there, no doubt, for many 
years or until some angler gets him. 

I know of such cases—one a 14-inch 
trout taken from a small stream about 
three feet wide, and during low water 
in mid-summer about ten or twelve inches 
deep. 

In the stomach were two small native 
trout. 

If a stream is to be stocked, therefore, 
and conditions are right for our native 
hrook trout by all means give him the 
preference. 


Epwarp G. Kent. 
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OUT OF BILLINGS, MONTANA 


By H. M. Easton 


OU know those hot days, when 
the cement walks burn through 
your shoes, and heat waves curl 
up from the pavement, which 
make a fellow wish he was 

standing waist deep in some cool moun- 
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THE BUNCH 


tain stream, puffing his jimmy pipe and 
casting his fly out on the riffles. July 9th 
was just such a day and it didn’t take 
long to persuade two of my friends, Bish 
and Seph, that they needed an outing the 
next day. 

Filling the machine with gas and oil we 
left Billings at 7:30 p. M., headed for 
the second bridge over the Boulder River, 
105 miles west. By midnight we had 
covered more than eighty miles of the 
trip, so we decided to camp on Deer 
Creek for the night. Our cook kit was 
brought into use early the next morn- 
ing and after a breakfast of ham, eggs 
and coffee, such as can only be "made 
over a camp fire, we proceeded to the 
“Second Bridge.” 

The Boulder is one of the many beau- 
tiful and picturesque trout streams in 
Montana, having its source in the Snow 
Mountains. It is fed by springs and melt- 
ing snow until it develops into a very 
respectable stream before contributing its 
crystal waters into the Yellowstone River 
at Big Timber. The river is well named, 
as the entire river bed is studded with 
boulders of all sizes, the banks are ar- 
tistically lined with willow bushes and 
trees; in fact the Boulder River was 
made to order for trout. 


- after the first; 









& 





HE soil of the Sweet Grass Valley 
along the river is noted for its great 
fertility, and native grasses, together with 
thousands of acres of alfalfa hay, account 
for the success of the live-stock indus- 
try which flourishes in that valley. 

One would feel well repaid for the long 
trip such as we took for one day’s fishing, 
even though he didn’t have trout for din- 
ner the next day, but he is indeed a poor 
fisherman who cannot catch a mess in a 
day’s fishing on the Boulder in July. 

Sweetgrass County and valley derived 
their title from just what the name im- 
plies. The new-mown native grasses, and 
alfalfa, curling in the valley, fill the air 
with a sweetness and fragrance which 
perfume manufacturers have as yet been 
unable to duplicate. 

There is no camouflage connected with 
names in this valley. They are simple 
and descriptive. The Second Bridge was 
named that because it was the next one 
anyway this is the place 
where we started to fish about 8 o’clock. 
Nothing unusual occurred during the 
morning, we caught some nice trout 
weighing from one-half to two pounds, 
we lost some, we lost a couple of leaders 
on snags and Seph lost his temper, as he 
caught his hook in the rear of his trou- 
sers when attempting to cast into a pool 





“GEE wiz!” 


from among some trees. I came to his 
rescue, or rather to the rescue of his 
trousers just in time as he was about to 
cut out the hook “unsight and unseen” 
with his knife. 
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CICARET TW 


AMELS supply in a lavish way every- 
thing you ever hoped to find in cigarettes! 
Camels are so unique in quality, in flavor, in 
full-bodied-mildness, in refreshing satisfaction 
that you should not delay your pleasure an Candis sib cath cumin: sete 
instant! Try Camels out to the limit— oc ton pashadee (200 aigarotioe t= 


cigarettes) ina 
glassine-paper-covered carton. We 


then compare them with any cigarette in the SS eet 
world at any price! 


Quality alone would make Camels distinct- 
ive. But, behind quality is Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 


tobaccos. This blend is a revelation to 
cigarette smokers! You'll prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight, it is so 
mellow, so delightful. 


Prove conclusively that Camels are made to 
meet your most exacting demands; that you 
can smoke them liberally without tiring your 
taste! And, know yourself that Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Quality will make you keen for Camels! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
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LIFE-LIKE 
MOUNTINGS 


Alife time devoted with love and 
enthusiasm tothe art of taxidermy " 
makesour mountings of Elk, Deer. 
Mountain Sheep, birds and fish ap- 
proach the miracle of that ancient 
sculptor who wrought with such love 
that his statue breathed with life, 
A trophy worth saving is worth mounting by 
Jonas Bros,, so that you will take greatest 
pride in it as it hangs over your fi 

FIELD GUIDE AND 

BIG GAME BOOK F REE 

oes Game beads 


record of North American 
— po var teeny will charm and conv: 

wed for rage for sale, todecorate your home, den or office 
realistically. 





Send for List Today 


JON AS BR TAXIDERMISTS 


and FURRIERS 


1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. no 













HALT! 


HANDS UP 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


Perfection Capes 


CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOSBILIST 
FOREST 
SERVICE 
RANCHMEN AND ALL OUTDOOR REQU.REMENTS 
GUARANTEED 
Absolutely Waterproofed 
TYCO—Rubberized Silk 


Weighs 19 Ounces 
Packs 4 x 8x 1% in an 
Athol Leather Case 


FREE Catalogue of Metro- 





a Air Goods for Camp, 
= xaomabit Home, 


¥ Actual Size 


Mig. ost by ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass. 


TENTS FOR SPORTSMEN 
Fishermen—Huntsmen—Campers 


Tents made with and 
without poles and walls; 
with and without canvas 
floors. Quality of work- 
| manship and_ material 

unexcelled. Extremely 
low prices on applica- 
tion. Write today. 


Atlanta Tent and Awning Co., Box R, Atlanta, Ga, 
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WE came back to the car at noon for 
our lunch and Bish, who had gone 
up stream in the morning talked all the 
time we were eating of the big one he had 
caught — an eight pounder, just about a 
quarter of a mile above the bridge. When 
we demanded that he “ show fish” before 
we would believe him he explained that 
he didn’t exactly catch it, that is, he 
caught it all right but it tore loose just 
when he had him all tired out, and was 
about to land him. We couldn’t get him 
to come down on the size of the fish 
though; he swore it wasn’t an ounce un- 
der an eight pounder. We had no rea- 
son to argue with him as to the size of 
the fish but after lunch we started down 
stream, with the firm conviction that if 
there were eight pounders in that stream, 
we would each bring one back. 

I fished most of the afternoon without 
even raising one over two pounds and as 
Seph happened along just at this time 
and had failed to get a big one we de- 
cided that Bish exaggerated the one he 
had hooked by about six pounds, as there 
was no such bird as an eight pounder in 
that river. By consulting our watches 
we found that we had only a half hour 
more to fish as we were to be back to the 
car at five, so I hurried on down stream 
to a bend in the river where there were 
some attractive looking riffles. I waded 
out into the river and cast into the first 
riffle just below a big rock, and my heart 
almost stopped beating as a big one turned 
in the water to strike at my willow fly. 
gave a quick jerk as he struck and the 
fun ‘had started. Being in deep water I 
had all I could do to stay on my feet and 
keep Mr. Trout from getting a start in 
the swift current, as I knew if that hap- 
pened he would tear loose or break my 
tackle. He was lashing the water furi- 
ously and several times jumped two or 
three feet above the surface, shaking and 
squirming as if attempting to shake the 
hook from his mouth. My first thought 
when [I hooked him was “an eight 
pounder; if I only land him, I'll have a 
real fish to take tome.” Every time he 
jumped out of the water I would give 
him the “once over” and add a half- 
pound to his weight, until I had run it 
up to ten pounds. 


MANAGED to work back into more 

shallow water and at last he showed 
signs of giving up. I tried to bring him 
into a shallow place, but suddenly reviv- 
ing he would dart back into the swift cur- 
rent. Beautiful rainbow trout, the largest 
I had even seen. When weighed some 
half-hour later, my guess was more than 
confirmed; the scales registered 10 Ibs. 
2 oz. He measured 29 inches in length 
and 17% inches around. 


We were late in getting into Billings on 
our return as we had to stop at Big Tim- 
ber and Columbus to show our big one. 
Although many large trout have been 
taken from the nearby rivers and streams, 
I believe this one was the biggest by sev- 
eral ounces of the rainbow trout caught 
in this section of the country. 


I, too, have told many stories of the 


big ones which got away, but now I can 
tell of the big one I caught, and as proof, 
always necessary to make a fish story 
convincing, I can show him — mounted. 





MINNEAPOLIS ANGLERS CLUB 


The Minneapolis Anglers Club closed 
its second successful season of tourna- 
ment casting with the opening of the 
shooting season. 
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RAMPED and stiff from 
hours in a duck boat, or 
so sore and lame from the 

work of making the day’s ‘“bag’’ 

you could turn in with your boots on 
—that’s the time for Sloan’s Liniment. 
Promptly and comfortably warms up 
the soreness and stiffness, the Rheu- 
matic Twinge, the Lame Back—all 
external Aches and Pains. A bottle 
All 


kept handy completes the outfit. 
druggists. 


35c, 70c, $1.40. 





1\Geseeaat— ahs 
f  Heepithandy _§f it handy 


(ema A 


You who tire 
easily; are pale, 
haggard and 
worn; nervous or 
irritable; who are 
subject to fits 
of melancholy or 
the “blues,” get 
your blood exa- 
mined forironde- 
ficiency. Nuxated 
Iron taken three 
times a day after 
meals will in- 
crease your 
strength and en- 
durance in two 
weeks’ time in many cases.--Ferdinand King, M.D. 


Man pafecturers’ Note: Nuxated Iron, recom 
mended above by Dr. King, eon be obtained ined | 
from a aoe g druggist on an absolute 

intee of success or money re- 
eranded. Doctors usually prescribe 





two five-grain tablets to be taken 
three times per day after meals. 


LUDENS 





MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
SWEETEN THE BREATH 


RABBITS. 


SMOKE OUT MINK, SKUNK, “COON” 
ETC., WITH S 


mink, 
trappers smoke out more mi “coon” 
pqghentn eet eS tieviete amonth 
—besi prime furs 25c 


th the most money, 
illustrated 
ironed ret ofthe wie 


It tells how, one the 7 time i a —¥- the 
TRAPPERS SUPPL UPPLY CO., Dept. R. Oak Park, IL. 
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It was decided he beginni f th hd 
— B ekion’toaward the cups and prizes as | OF Expert Taxidermy—Send Your 


follows: 

The handsome cup donated by the Fietp 
AND STREAM magazine to the member havy- 
ing the highest average for the first five 
half-ounce accuracy bait events in which 
he casts. This was won by O. C. Gard- 
ner. A cup donated by our president, 
Mr. C. D. Velie, for the winner of a 








AUT 


Trophies Here 


al The sportsman who has traveled hundreds, perhaps 
4 


road fares, licenses, as hire, etc., to secure a cherished 

to select with thought the taxi- 
dermist in whose hands the hard-earned trophy is 
placed for mounting. 


Be assured that work sent here will be cared for 


thousands, of miles and spent much money in rail- 





trophy, will do well 


1 
\ 





m as follows: ; pair a Pai _ z "Ass'n 
, } ject is a lor recor 
or _A rod won: by Thos. Magee as second psec Sends Gr a Gar Detroit Museum of Art. 
he in the + a nang accuracy bait event. bird or fish, our pride Dept. of Parks and Boul- 
? A tackle box won by B. W. Martin as is to turn out work vards, a 
aa third, and a camp stove won by W. H. Soakeisl te te “a 
Webb, fourth, A twenty-dollar mer- prowess of the sports- | Alvin McCauley. Pres 
nt. chandise certificate applying on the pur- ye and } Eg skill saan Motor Car Co 
up chase of a “Firestone” tire was donated ig Decide to have at | Francis G. McMath, Ca- 
cu- by W. F. Smith for the member having least one trophy nadian Bridge Co. Ltd. 
all the highest average of his three longest See ee Pee. We edo shelton. 
tle casts with the half-ounce weight for the detaad ae odeedan. Payne Arms Co., El 
All season, was won by B. W. Martin. of trophies will ac- Paso, Texas. 


7 


g, M.D. 








special half-ounce accuracy bait event at 
the 80 ft. target was also won by Mr. 
Gardner. Ancther cup donated by Mr. 
Velie for the winner of the accuracy fly 
event was won by Dr. N. U. Howard. 
Prizes donated by Mr. Velie were won 


Following are the scores: 
Half-ounce accuracy bait— 


Dr. N. U. Howard, 98 10-15 ft. 
H. A. Gillette, 98 2-15 ft. 


INTERNATIONAL CASTER’S 
TOURNAMENT 


THE Eleventh International Fly and 

Bait Casting Tournament, held at the 
Anglers’ Pool in Washington Park, Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Scientific Angling Clubs, 
from August 29 to September 1, inclusive, 
was successfully staged with typically 
superb Chicago summer weather con- 
ditions. There were breezes that blew, 


now and then, for which the visitors felt 

















idle ili 


“Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 


“Six years ago a fellow came into my sporting goods 


and a treble hook. 


with all the thought and experience known to the 


art of taxidermy, that 
it will be turned out 
promptly, and with 
a lifelikeness and dur- 
ability that customers 
tell us sis rarely du- 
plicated. 


quire greater value, 
both practical and 








We do Taxidermy for: 
W. T. Barber. Pres. De- 
troit Stove Works, De- 
troit. 
G. D. Pope, Pres. Mich- 
an 


Dr. A. W. Blain, Detroit. 
Judge Arthur J. Tuttle, 
U. S. District Court, 











OC Gani omnes. 1s ns Detroit, Mick 
> * ich. 
Tee Same Se den or “dining-room | Turtle Lske Club, Turtle 
= B. W. Martin......... 97.7 Genie in characte es | Staats’ Sepuiiie. Clay, 
W. H. Webb......... 97.2 ba (5) | the “trophies of the | | R a. 
Special half-ounce accuracy bait— , pa vig a Ps Bye gy yor 
2 Gardner......... Ist fe cet ical A © Send for catalog Detroit, Mich. 
Ras WMO foo os eke 2nd —— ; a today. 
, we ee 3rd 
0S.> MAO? 62.5 64. ss 4th 
arg three longest casts, half-ounce | <7?2 dook one. ary | aes cs 
weight— . “pe 
B. W. Martin, 178 2-3 ft. de put out. about. thet bail! 
Accuracy fly— 





store asking for a split ring 


“T thought nothing about it, but pretty soon in come some more fellows for more 


split rings and treble hooks. 


“Season after season they kept coming more 
and more of ‘em each year, until my curiosity was 
aroused and I'd ask ‘em what in thunder they were 
doin’ with ‘em. No answer, but a knowin’ look 
and a wise wink. : 

“ Well, sir, I knew they had somethin’ awful 
good or they wouldn't be keepin’ so mum, so I got 
to nosin’ around and finally discovered that one of 
my old customers had been these ‘ mystery 
spoons’ and selling them_to Ais friends, until 
finally ‘ most everybody in Detroit was usin’ them. 

“Last summer I verified a report that 36 pike 
had been caught on this spoon at Echo Lake, 
Mich., in one morning! 


| Send Today for 


we 4 Orlanda, Fla. 


“So I am selli 
call it the OSPRE 


the whole bait now—and I 
DARDEVLE casting and trol- 


If your dealer hasn't gotten them yet, 


ling spoon. 
li send it anywhere in the U.S. or Cana 
ade in 26 different finishes, all 


paid, for 75c. M 


» post- 


proven successful, the one shown above is one of 
the 


killers. 


Made of solid brass, weight 1 oz., 


length 344 inches, width 1 in. 3 
“Tt wiggles and wobbles, and whirls. __ 
‘* Casts further than other baits, and with less 


effort. 
rod and reel.” 


Rides high or low, controlled with your 


Your Osprey Silk 
Casting Line 


a wn Aprl. 22, 19. 

Lou J. Eppiager a , 

. A “OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they won} 

Detroit, Mich. rot, are braided so they shoot through the guides 

Dear Sir:— like greased lightning, and are guaranteed to 

I am sending ~~ a stand anything excepting a or cracked guides 

icture of a rge “Osprey” lines have stood the test for ten years. 

Mouth Black Bass : 


that I caught April 
18, 1919, on an Osprey 
line I got from you. 
I have been using your 


STOCK UP NOW! 
PRICES ADVANCE JAN. Ist! 


lines now for 2 years. Present prices are 
This fish weighed thir- 
THE EVENTS teen (13) pounds on 15-Ib. test $1.25 20-Ib test $1.50 
tested scales and sworn 23-Ib “1.65 26-Ib 1.80 
30-lb, “ 2.00—Post Paid 


grateful, as well as the trophy and prize- 


to by two witnesses 
who were with me when 





The 26 and 30-Ib. test are suitable for salt water 


seeking anglers. I caught him. fishing as well as muscallonge and other large 
Three events were on the program of Yours truly, fish. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Samples 
the opening day; the light tackle dry fly Authur Butts. and dope sheet. 


accuracy event, unknown distances, won 
by W. F. Backus, Multonomah Angling 
Club, Portland, Oregon, whose mark of 
99.6 ties the record; the salmon fly con- 
test, average five casts, went to Call J. 





LOU J. EPPINGER 


East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, 


68 


Mich. 
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costing less than 4 cents. 


THE CARBIDE GAS 


) Brilliant Search Light 


To Wear on the Head, for 
Hunters, Trappers, and Campers, 
That want the Best. 


Single or double lens with darkening door. 


Several types from $7.50 to $9.25 


Candle Flame burns 10 hours, Flat Flame 5 hours on one filling of carbide, 
The brilliant light is due to the 3%-inch reflector. 
Present owners please note the 1919 double curve reflectors are now ready, 
will be shipped to any address on receipt of $1.00; fits all models since 1908, 


Ask for the Brilliant Search Light at all dealers or direct. Catalogue 
mailed free on request. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. © % "itso fic Oo?! 

















Order a Dreadnaught Swimming 
sinkable Canoe Cushion — Both 
prevent drowning. 


Write us about our Kapok Life 
Preserving Jacket for your boat. 





ym 


») 
, 





\ 


lind waiting for ducks. 
for fishing and wading. 


Sportsmen 
Sportsmen's Specialties 
Belt and a Dreadnaught Non- 


Prepaid, $2.50 Each 


AFETY -AT-SE 
CORPORATION 


1358-A Broadway New York 


Dreadnaught Safety Suit 


For DUCK SHOOTING 
and FISHING 
Standing in icy water all day 
up to your neck—keeps you 
warm and dry. Protects you 
from drowning and exposure. 
ust the thing for lying in a 


Endorsed by Leading 


DREADNAUGHT 
KAPOK 








West De Pere 








A REAL BOAT for use with 
your Outboard Motor 


This is the Kidney Special Rowboat for Out- 
board Motors. 
_ It is built extra broad on the bottom and full 
in the stern. With one person sitting in the stern 
the boat is on an even keel and not, like most 
boats, with one-third out of the water at the bow. 

Specially built for the detachable rowboat motor, which 
requires a boat very flat and full at the stern, so it will 
not “squat” down at the stern when running. With a 
2-h.p. motor does 6% to 7 miles an hour. Built extra 
strong to withstand vibration of motor. Also a fine row- 
boat, safe, light and easy rowing. Draws little water 
and has large carrying capacity. 

Over 300 sold last season. Several thousand in service. 

Ser2 ¢ cents in stamps for catalog of rowboats and the 
famous Kidney canoe. 

DAN KIDNEY & SON 

Wisconsin 
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WILSON’S BASS SEEKER 


The New Go-Getter in Deeper Water 
White with red shading 75c. In colors 85c. 
HASTINGS SPORTING GOODS WORKS 


From your dealer or direct. 


105 MICHIGAN AVE. 


~ 


Wilson 
Wobblers 
Get the Big Ones 


HASTINGS, MICH. 
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INTERNATIONAL FUR EXCHANGE 


hest Prices 
Promptly Paid 


return mail! Ship your 


ay a he 

i i le every 

pe ae top prices. Write for FREE 
o z. 











MUSETTE 
KNAPSAGKS AND BAGS 


Take one on your next trip — 
you'll wonder how you ever did 
without it! These knapsacks 
and bags are made of heavy wa- 
ter-proof khaki duck adapted to 
hiking, camping, hunting and 
fishing trips. Musette Bag— 
13x 16”, has five compartments, 
each a bag in itself. Long 
heavy Mills web straps and 


besiieafes hans. $3 .50 


MUSETTE KNAPSA KS 





forced with heavy tape. 
Men’s size Boy Scout size 
14 x 16” each 12 x 14” each 


$4.00 Postpaid $3.50 
ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 
7th Av. and 41st St., New York 
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McCarthy, Illinois Casting Club, Chicago, 
who led with 146%; the quarter-ounce 
distance bait, average five casts, fell to 
Wm. Stanley, Ill. C. C., who scored for 
162 2-5. 

The program of the second day was 
made up of competitions in which the 
scores recorded were remarkable, taking 
into consideration the baffling breezes of 
“Windy City.” The Illinois Casting Club 
produced two winners in the day’s events: 
William Stanley in the light tackle dry 
fly accuracy contest made 99 8-15; the 
other I. C. C. winner was D. R. Linder 
in the 5% distance fly event. G. G. Chatt, 
in the one-half ounce average distance 
bait event, averaged 220 3-5 for five casts. 
In the latter event a new casting record 
of 274 feet was established by C. E. Ling- 
felter. He exceeded his own mark, made 
in 1912, of 243% feet. 

Sunday, for the innocent sport of cast- 
ing, marked the third day of the fly fish- 
ermen’s frolic. Earnest attention to the 
sport on the program was the rule and 
fish stories the exception. The wind 








1 Cal McCarthy: 2 Bachus: 3 Chatt: 4 Linder: 
5 Stanley (all around champion). Reading 
rom left to right. 


again was an obstacle, and yet an associa- 
tion record was made by the veteran Cal 
J. McCarthy, winner of the 4% ounce 
distance fly by an average of 112 2-3. 
The victor tied with Wm. Luebbert for 
the longest cast of 115 feet. The one- 
half ounce average distance bait event 
was won by Wm. Stanley, III. C. C. 

Labor Day, the fourth and closing day 
of the tournament, was exceptional for 
the interest shown by the uninitiated who 
mainly comprised the holiday attendance 
for the free attraction the anglers offered. 
The accuracy fly light tackle event was 
won by Wm. Luebbert, Ill. C. C., 99 11-15; 
one-quarter ounce accuracy bait was won 
by Wm. Stanley, 99.6. The last event on 
the programme, the fisherman’s accuracy 
bait contest leadership, fell to F. W. 
Clifford, Ill. C. C. 

The annual banquet held at the Sher- 
man on Labor Day night was attended by 
all participants in the tournament, and 
there the ceremony of presenting the 
president’s trophy, a silver dish and cover, 
the first prize, to William Stanley, took 
place; the second prize, a silver serving 
plate, was awarded to George G. Chatt, 
the third prize, a silver plate, was pre- 
sented to Cal J. McCarthy. 





“BOB” DAVIS 
Will Take You on One of His 
Famous Fishing Trips 
In Our DECEMBER Issue 
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cago, 
ofl te Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 


‘ Some of the people in this section are 
7 howling because crappie fishing isn’t so PALMER’S “Moose Head 
good any more. Any child can catch Brand 


thousands of these off the spawning beds. 
When the law allows two people to a 


t * a 
catch like the enclosed, even sell the 
photos at book stores, why howl? Please po g occasin 


y Was 
h the 
aking 
res of 
- Club 
rents: 
e dry 
; the 
inder 
vhatt, 
tance 
casts, 
ecord 
Ling- 
made 


put this in your magazine. 
W. C. Voer. 


Footwear 


You are going on that Hunting Trip this fall 
That’s sure. That suggests Boots, doesn’t it? 
And you know to get the right type of boot is 


essential. 


For fifty years Palmer’s have had the patron- 
age of Sportsmen who know the best to buy. 
Isn’t this experience worth something to you? 


Remember, we make to measure. 





cast- 
fish- 
> the 
- and 
wind 





Write us for catalog “S” 


THE JOHN PALMER CO., LTD. 


FREDERICTON 
NEW BRUNSWICK CANADA 


35¢, | Use Nyoil 
es is] Alfred Nelson Co. 


se, in the tool shed 


or afield with gun or rod. 261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sportsmen have used it for Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL 


































ding Dear Mr. V io name of olive one who 
° n ne who 
stearate pit : doesn't sell “NYOIL with 
I have your letter, with the two sther nesessaries for sporta- 
ocia- photographs of fish hogs enclosed. It’s ry 8 ~~ he - 8-8 
Cal the same old game, a lot of damn fools Leo a set sees oe MAKERS 
unce in the world think they can go out and paid for 35 cents. 





2.4 catch all the fish they want off the spawn- 
ing beds, dynamite ’em, or any old way, 


eME CIVIL 

























































o£ 
Fin and get their photograph taken, and then MILITARY 
vent they are perfectly happy. However, NAVAL 
* sooner or later, that species of beast is 
day going to be extinct, perhaps you and I and 
for won't live long enough to see it, but it’s SPORTING 
who sure goin’ to happen just the same. 
ance They are going either to become terribly eg TAILORS 
red. ashamed of themselves or the decent citi- ee “ = iy ae oF 
was zens of the country are going to rise up Distincti . ve Clothes 
-15; in righteous wrath, and whip them out ae EE ain Riding, Hunting and Polo 
won of existence, because that’s exactly what soe Toute tes aveey pur creme “Sportsman” 
t on ; they deserve—Ep. ' frm ml cmparomen tenn Hace ect ti eee LADIES’ COATS and BREECHES 
racy for illustrated catalog and prices, Address Dept. B. —— 
W. COMPAC TENT CO., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
1 by LANDS GIANT SUNFISH WEIGH- Hunting CS : ’ using 
and ING ALMOST 2,000 POUNDS g CAMP Equipment Tou ——— 
ko A MONSTER ne weighing al- r 
¥ most two thousand pounds, was ‘ . ‘ 
= caught at Catalina island by Mr. Van ns | A hae wae de that stretch of continental roof 
Campen Heilner while fishing from the est 1S est Lf om Alaska to the isthmus—a range of open wold 
ate launch Manana. The huge fish was and hilltop bleak——of timberline and rim rock, 
re- oe Sn a * fe plateaus of purple sage and mountain fastnesses athrill with the most prolific game life of the 
sighted several miles off Avalon and was : Bick Grizzlies, Li Elk, Wol C Bob 
harpooned by Mr. Heilner. When brought | eet, eee, ee ans ves, Coyotes, Cats, and Catamount. 
a to the beach at Avalon the giant creature | Would you share the monthly epic of this great game region? Then read 
of the deep caused considerable sensation We know our West. The story of western trail and . ° 
among the visitors. Many photographs com othe Hee monthly in this Western magazine as ut oor e 
5 were taken after it had been placed on a trial me oa — oe for a special Og a of a 
wagon by the herculean efforts of men ee. = bring you six monthly feasts of sport, adventure and game lore. 
and a number of ropes and pulleys. Book: cents 
Narrating his thrilling adventure of November Number Now On Sale at stands, mbes 
the capture of this sea giant, Mr. Heil- Curtis Street 
oad ner, who has had considerable experience OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. Denver, Colorado 
with the harpoon among the devilfish, 
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ARTISTIC TAXIDERMY 


We'll mount your kill or your catch, tan your 


skin and make it up into robe or ru What's 
more, we ll do it in such a way t at it will 

your greatest treasure for years to come. 
Remember, poi every large museum in 
the country is either sending their work to us or 
using in their own shops men we have trained. 


“If it’s worth doing, it’s worth doing right’’ 


Ward’s Natural Science Est. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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S_ The Boot that 
s Sportsmen Swear By 


“Finest thing ever for rough, out- 
door wear, "says an Oregon sportsman: 

S you'll echo his sentiments when 

wo3 ve Worna pair of ‘Never ,— 

Sching like them for wet ground or dry— 
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=> ie fishing, trapping or biking. Eas 
on thi bat oat weer harder, st: er boots, 
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AS NEAR’ WATERPROOF AS 
BOOTS CAN BE MADE. 


Built the Russell Way 
Quality Alwa 
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Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


< “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 









saw fish and big sharks of the Gulf Stream, 
said: “We sighted the monster about two 
miles off Avalon basking in the sun. 
The first time I threw the harpoon, it 
glanced off the tough hide like the ring- 
ing steel from a piece of hard granite. 
For some minutes after the first attempt 
we were unable to locate the fish, but at 
last it arose to the surface and we cau- 
tiously approached it with the launch 
Manana. 

“ Carefully I measured the distance and 
tried to locate a spot that was penetra- 
ble. With a dull thud the iron found its 
mark. The monster fins and tail vibrated. 
Then the fight was on. 

“Immediately Capt. MacKay seized a 
gaff and plunged it into the corner of its 











THE FISH. 


small mouth. This held the sunfish close 
to the side of the launch until other gaffs 
and ropes could be secured about. Like 
pieces of thread, the lines parted as the 
fish struggled to regain its liberty. With 
the weight of the fish the boat listed to 
the port side and made our movements 
on deck very difficult. 

“Like a whale it belched great volumes 
of water. The Captain and were 
drenched to the skin. It was not until I 
had fired several shots from my large 
calibre revolver that we were able to sub- 
due this marine Goliath.” 

So great was the fish that it was im- 
possible to weigh it. Attempts to raise it 
to the deck of the steamer pier failed, 
owing to the fact that the block and 
tackle were unable to carry such a tre- 
mendous load. Old fishermen here state 
that it is the largest fish of this variety 
that they have ever seen on the Pacific 
Coast. 





GEO. FISHER LANDS CROAKER 
WEIGHING 11% POUNDS 


San Diego anglers who have hopes of 
landing the biggest croaker of the season 
will have to go some to equal the record 
established at Encinitas early yesterday 
by George E. Fisher, cigar-maker, 2684 
Broadway, this city. Fisher, fishing in 
the surf, landed a croaker which weighed 
dressed 11% pounds. This is believed to 
be the largest croaker ever caught in local 
waters. 

The dressed fish was weighed by A. W. 
Brand, fishing expert at Mission Beach 
bridge, who vouches for the monster 
croaker tipping the beam at 11 pounds 8 
ounces. Brand believes the fish would 
have weighed between 13 and 14 pounds 
before it was dressed. He declares that 
he has fished in these waters for years 
and that this is by far the largest croaker 
he ever saw. The big fish put up a game 
fight. 
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DRY YOUR LINES! 
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Ev-ry turn takes up 2% ft. of line 
Every Fisherman needs this light, compact 
dryer. No more tangled, rotted lines or drop- 
ping and breaking reels. 
The ‘“‘REEL EASY” can be attached to a 
board or table, spider taken off, line washed 
and dried and extra spider put on ready for use. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
PRICE $5.00 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


L, T. WEISS, Mir, 22205 tonte Pt 
TABLETS 


eiienin 


Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
- (l€ he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c , Fac-Simile 25C OC 


See Monogram [AK on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 


Gard Business 
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PATENTS Our practice, has extended 
over a period of 74 years, 
Allcommunications strictly confidential, Prompt, 


efficient, conscientious service. Handbook free 
on request, 


MUNN &@& co. 
Patent Attorneys 
681 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 








Washington Office Chicago Office 
625 F. Street Tower Bldg. 
70¢ Down to 40¢0n the Dollar 
See our pt list. Complete full 
and vital interest to the Sportsman 
Bargain List Mailed Free 








109 N, Dearborn St. Dept. F: Ss Chicag¢ 
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In Our December Issue We Will Announce 
the Winners of the Classes That Have Closed 
Before We Go to Press 








PRIZE FISHING CONTEST STORIES 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 
By E. M. Anderson 


THE outdoors; the feel of rod, of gun; 

the call of nature which lures us 
away from everyday life out into the 
unknown, 

Surrounding us on all sides ane lakes, 
countless numbers of them, and we often 
hie ourselves to sanded-bottom lakes— 
some near and others far away—wherever 
fancy leads us. All varieties of the'game 
fish which one catches in inland waters 
are here for the catching. The black 
bass, the small-mouth, pike, pickerel, sun- 
fish, crappies, all have their abode among 
our lakes. 

We met by chance, Doc, John and I, 
and it was only the matter of a short 
time until we were on our way to Virgin 
Lake, where we heard the big fellows 
roamed. It was late, and, to add to our 
zest for sport, it started to rain. We 
made our destination in due season, how- 
ever, but were. informed that no beds 
were to be had. However, a few hours’ 
sleep in a barn did not deter us any, and 
we were soon asleep, our slumbers broken 
now and then by the tinkling of a bell 
tied to a cow in the stall below. John 
woke unrefreshed by his midnight slum- 
bers, while we had peacefully slept. 
Dawn was breaking with only a scattering 
of mist, and we made haste for lake’ and 
boat, and, putting our tackle together, 
we started in whipping the rush-covered 
shore. Our efforts were rewarded with 
several nice specimens of the bass tribe 
and once in a while the swirl of large 
fish (we were using plugs) kept our 
attention at high pitch. Presently John 
suggested that we make for a small inlet 
from an adjoining lake and we at once 
acted on his suggestion. I had on a 
Wilson Wobbler, white-bodied with red 
gills, and as we neared the channel I let 
drive for a 100-foot cast. No sooner had 
the bait hit the water when, zip, right 
out of the water rose a big great northern 
pike, In his rush he missed my bait, but 
a prettier spectacle you never did see. 
Two, three feet out of the water he 
jumped and arched his broad back and 
into the water he fell. In the mean- 
time I had pulled up a little on my line 
and waited to see if there wasn’t an- 
other one around. No sooner had I done 





this, when, bang, something hit my bait 
and I knew I had something to handle. 
I let him run, and finally I eased up on 
him and started reeling in, but nothing 
gave, so we started rowing over, I, in 
the meantime, reeling in. When we got 
directly over him (he had made for the 
bottom and was down among the weeds) 
we started easing on the line, when out 
he started for the middle of the lake 
and we after him. Of course, I was 
getting plenty instruction—Doc hollering 
to let her have line and John telling me 
to pull him in, but somehow or other we 
managed not to lose him. We spent a 
busy twenty minutes rowing circlewise so 
that the fish wouldn’t get under the boat, 
and, after alternately reeling in or letting 
the fish run out into the lake, we finally 
brought him to gaff. 

Of course, after that he had to be 
weighed, measured and photographed. 
He-was our largest fish for that day, but 
we had several other dandy great north- 
ern pike, besides twenty-five nice bass, 
which should please any follower of the 
fishing game 








Honor Certificate—1917 Contest 


Third Prize, Great Northern Pike: 
Winner, E. M. Anderson. 

Fish, great northern pike. 

Weight, 2134 pounds. 

Length, 42%4 inches. 

Girth, 18 inches. 

Where, Twin Lakes, Otter Tail Co. 
Rod, Sampson, 5% feet. 

Reel, Takapart. 

Line, Invincible. 

Lure, Wilson White Wobbler. 














LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
By J. Ambler Johnson 


CC ES,” said the doctor, “there is 
nothing that will cure you 
except four weeks’ complete 
rest, and I, therefore, recom- 


mend you going to Pinehurst or some 
such place for that time.” 
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Made to Your Measure 


ALLWOOL SUIT 


We make every suit to your 
individual measures from 
exact fabric you select and 
according to your exact 
fications. e ship it on ap 
proval, delivery charges pre- 
paid, for you — 

to try on, to 
inspect a 














\with your bar- 
\gain your trial 
Seder will = 
cost you 
‘cent. Write [i 

today— 





Send for free catalog today 
METZ & SCHLOERB, No. 88 MainSt., Oshkesh, Wis. 


WildRice For Eating 


A New Table Delicacy 


No game dinner is complete without it. Has a rich, 
nutty flavor and makes a splendid addition to a 
game or fish dinner. Can be prepared in a score 
of ways—delicious dishes that are unusual and 
appetizing. Terrell’s Wild Rice is machine cleaned, 
Parcel Post Package—$1.00 
Send one dollar for one pound package, post-paid. 
Enough for twenty servings. A dozen recipes 
sent with each p In larger quantities, 
75c per pound, post-paid, 


Clyde B. Terrell, Det. D-50, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


NO TENTS 
Best by Every Test 


New World’s Record Jump 
on Notthbead Sik 


March 9, 1919 
—213 Feet— 
Catalog Free 
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Scene from Motion Picture “Desert Gold” 


Six Big Western Zane Grey Novels 


“There is a bigness to the novels of Zane Grey that makes them impressive. He is a 

rophet as well as poet of the West. He sees the West in all its largeness, its grandeur; 
be Tetenpeete its massive mountains, its deep cafions, its free life and its free thoughts 
as no other novelist now writing has done. 

“Dumas did not compose more steadily nor more elaborately.” 


‘WILDFIRE RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
The thrilling adventures of a “wild-horse A romance of men who dared greatly and 
rider,” his wonderful steed, and an unusual women who could both ride and love—an 
heroine who captivates the hearts of both. American Lorna Doone. 

RAINBOW TRAIL 
THE BORDER LEGION - Story of a fine young clergyman who be- 
The adventures of a young girl who follows Comes a wanderer in the great, lonely West- 
her lover to a lawless Western mining camp. ern uplands. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT DESERT GOLD a 
A rushing story of the Southwest—life in The story is full of stirring and dramatic in- 
the color and beauty of the Painted Desert cidents of battles with bandits and long, 
country. weary journeys across the desert. 


; bably the most popular writer that has ever appeared in the pages of 
ee I ae have Dam his hunting and fishing stories know what a won, 
derful writer he is. Probably one of the best things he has ever done is Desert Gold. 
This book has just been produced as a motion picture with the personal co-operation of the 
author. 


i th Mr. Warner, publisher of Fretp anp Stream, received a letter including 
the Sa = h with poet Rs to this picture: “I want to write you about our hunting 
trip into the desert this Fall, but, first of all, I want to tell you about ‘Desert Gold,’ having 
just returned from the Colorado Desert, where this picture was being filmed. 

“At last it is finished. |. = the + —— picture that has ever been made. 
tiful!l im; eart-satisfying to me. 
Woose ts Fey of S Sooks that hee Soe shown on the screen where the real char- 
acters are acted by a superb cast, splendidly chosen, and where the scenes were made on a 
location in the Colorado Desert, selected by me.” 


Zone Grey—ZH. F. Warner, Pub. 








Remember, all of the above books are full library size, well bound, each one printed in 
large type, containing full page illustrations and poms a paper wrapper in colors—just the 
kind of books that you want to read and own and. read again. ; 

Over a million Zane Grey books have been sold the last few months, and it is almost 
impossible for the a to keep up with the demand. However, we were fortunate enough 

ure a quantity of the last printings. $ 
” “Te coder to give the renders of Fiztp anp Stream, who have always been great admirers 
of Zane Grey, an opportunity to secure “Desert Gold” before seeing this story on the screen 
we are making the following offer: 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


Send us two new subscribers to Fre-p anv Stream at $2.00 a year and we will 
send you your choice of any one of these books, postage prepaid, or 

One year’s subscription to Fretp anp Stream, with the choice of any one of 
above books—both for $2.50. If already a subscriber you can have the sub- 
scription extended. 











Field and Stream, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. City. 11-19 
ay — find ( $2.50 ) in payment for ( =) yearly subscription to Fietp anp Stream. Send me 
$4.00 two 


asaenesenedscedesegeteroenses FREE, Postage Prepaid 
(Book or Books desired) 
Btreeb. ccccccccccccccsccccsceceeccesccsecese 


PPT TTT L EEE 
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“But, déc, I will be bored to death at 
Pinehurst. I understand it is nowhere 
near the water. Would it hurt if I fished 
a little while I am~resting?” 

“Why certainly not. If you like to 
fish, it is the best thing in the world for 


ou. 

That settled it. I immediately ‘phoned 
to a constant reader of FIELD AND STREAM 
for the name of the winner of the large- 
mouth bass contest for the year before, 
and, with said name and address, got my 
tackle together and took that night’s train 
for Florida. 

There is no use going into an extended 
description of the tackle ftsed in catching 
this fish. My complete outfit consisted of 
a $10 Hedden casting rod, Shakespeare 
level. winding reel, three dilapidated 
Heddon blue head dowagiacs, and several 
No. 2 invincible lines, 

Arriving at the nearest telephone sta- 
tion to the winner of the previous year's 
prize, I called him over the ‘phone, made 
arrangement to visit him, hired a flivver, 
and in two hours was in the heart of the 
Lake Section, Lake County, Florida. 

The doctor had told me to get com- 
pletely away from business, so mine host, 
Cashwell, provided me with a “compact” 
tent, which FieLp AND StrEAM had given 
him the year before as a prize, a mule 
about the size of an ordinary rabbit, a 
wagon, a boat, a seventeen-year old boy 
for a guide, and a twelve-year-old kid to 
stay at camp and keep off stray cattle. 
This enabled me to get away not only 
from business, but from all contact with 
business. 

The next morning we drove through 
the woods, beyond palmettos, and across 
marshes until we were well out of the 
beaten path, and pitched a camp. I slept 
in the “compact,” and the boys slept on 
the ground outside. 


§ TARTING next day we would put the 

boat on the wagon and haul it from 
lake to lake, and fish three or four lakes 
a day. 

The boy, Elbert Cashwell, could handle 
a boat like a veteran, and although we 
would catch thirty-five or forty bass in a 
day, not one was lost on his account. 

For a week we caught on the average 
of thirty fish per day, and always put 
them back until late in the afternoon, 
when we would take enough for supper 
and breakfast. 

As fish were plentiful, my ambition was 
for a large one, and I was determined to 
get it, so after a few days we pulled up 
and went even further into the unknown. 
One day about noon we came to a lake 
of about ten acres, which Elbert insisted 
looked like a good one to him. I differed 
with him, and said there was not a thing 
in it over two pounds; nevertheless we 
put in the boat and went to work whip- 
ping the banks and lily-pads until we had 
gone three-fourths around the lake with- 
out a strike. We would paddle the boat 
parallel to the shore about sixty feet off, 
cast inshore and slightly ahead of the boat. 
We saw two lily leaves about three feet 
apart, and with an extra long cast, put 
the bait right square between them, and 
the old gentleman was there with his 
mouth open waiting for it. Straight to- 
ward the boat he came, making two leaps 
on his way. I could not reel the line in 
fast enough, and had to hold the rod high 
in the air to keep the line tight. 


H® then went under the boat, and the 

fight became three-cornered, the boy 
handling the boat to keep the fish from 
getting behind it, I passing the rod back- 
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A Light for the Camp 


is something often overlooked when making 
pment list. 


eee 





In fact you are not likely to realize how 
much you it until you try to dig a 
dry pair of socks out of your duffle ba ~~ 
— relay a in camp. Then it will be 

ngdom for alamp!”’ 

Seite Mann. Amy camping, fishing, canoeing, 
or just loafing, the Justrite will make your 
life in the woods more comfortable, safer, 
pleasanter and more successful. 

The — above everything, is depend- 
able. ways ‘know just how many 
hours of “light you have in reserve, and it 
never “runs down” or slackens its brilliancy. 
The Nos. 100, 95 and 44 Lamps are equip . 
with —~ nares attachments—no matc 
veguived lo 

he Justrite camp light is small and takes 
up next to no room in your kit, weighs al- 
most nothing. 

The Justrite acetylene camp jarap, would 
ae you back $1.50 at the store but, by buy- 

ee large oy wecan offer it witha 

year’s su 


oe Stream (total otal value $3.50) so, $D 50 


This is Offer No. 1 
USE THE COUPON 





A Good Rod 


To angle you must have a rod and 
if you have a steel one you will be 
in a class with the big majority. 

We offer a steel rod that has fig- 
ured most prominently in Field and 
Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing 


| Contests—one that brought home 


many a prize-winning fish. 
This rod is known as the LUCKIE 


| and is one of the famous “‘Bristol’’ 


family—being made by the Horton 


| Manufacturing Company. 


The LUCKIE has stood the test 
of expert fishermen and is well 
. worth the price—$2.25. 

\ We are able to offer you this 
rod with a year’s subscrip- 

11-19? \@, tae te Field and Stren 

($4.25 value) $ 
rue S NO Q, eee 3.50 
aye RN This is Offer 
Enclosed and a No. 8 
NAA in pay &, 


ment for one full 


year’s subscrip- NA, USE THE 


tion to Field and 
Stream and article & COUPON 
"(article Desired) 
% 


NQME .ccccccccccoccescece NY 
So 
Street. ..ccccce socccccccccece  * 
» 
City... wccccccccecs State...... ‘\ 


Jom Up 


HETHER this be the 

first or hundred and 

first issue of Field and 
Stream that you’ve seen, you 
need to continue reading it. 

You like the magazine—you 
know that way down in the 
outdoors compartment of your 
heart there is that impulse to 
subscribe. Why don’t you do 
it? You know that the maga- 
zine comes closer to being just 
what you want than any other 
magazine so—why not arrange 
to see it regularly? 

We make it easy and inexpensive 
for you to join our family by offer- 
ing some proven-good premiums 
at a slight advance over the regu- 
lar subscription price. Better take 
advantage of this offer now and 
avoid that disappointment when 
the newsdealer tells you—“All sold 
out.” 

Besides proving itself a real com- 
panion at home, this magazine 
bring to you the breath of the 
North woods, the smell of the 
pines and the splash of the leaping 
trout and fighting bass. 

You look through these adver- 

tising pages or go into a sporting 
goods store and stock up on tackle 
and all kinds of outdoors equip- 
ment but—do you know how best 
to USE what you buy? Here’s a 
magazine which, each month in the 
year, will prepare you for more 
successful and more comfortable 
trips—a magazine that will keep 
you posted on the latest kinks and 
experiences of “been there” sports- 
men so—don’t miss a single num- 
ber but 


DO IT NOW 


USE THE COUPON 








Do You Know 


If you do this 
Handbook ts is 
not ng 
need, bu het hf poss 
don’t— 

Here is the 
™most complete 
manual, guide 
and encyclo- 
pedia of the 
outdoors that 





No matter what your outdoor hobby is— 
hunting, age camping, woodcraft, etc. 
—this will a most instructive 
and -~4 Ask any outdoors 
question and the fades in thi: "Handbook 

will refer you tothe best and correct answer 
—even to the latest game, fish and trans- 
portation laws of the U.S. A. and Canada. 

Theeditor of this manual spent years in 
searchin ng out the very best and most 
practical information for both the novice 
and old-timer. MB any A price ( bound in 


and 1.50 
h 
but with a year's, subscrip- $2) BQ) 
This is Offer No. 9 
USE THE COUPON 
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A Kamp Kook Kit 


that is no larger than a Kodak in your 
pocket, yet affords a complete cooking kit 


for two or more men 





This kit is one we have been offering in 
connection with subscriptions to Field and 
Stream for several years, thousands have 
gone to subscribers in all parts of America 
and they are being used with success and 
satisfaction everywhere. 


The Sterling Kamp Kook-Kit, folding up 
9%¢ inches long, 444 inches wide, 244 inches 
high, weighing only 2 pounds, contains 
2 cups, 2 frying pans, a boiler (for coffee, 
soups, etc.) and a grid, all rust-proof. 
Travels right in your side pocket. 


The Kock Kit would set you back $3.00 
at your dealer’s. Together with 


year’s subscription to Field 
“a Stream (value $5.00) for $4.00 


This is Offer No. 5 
USE THE COUPON 








It’s a .Dandy 
—this Tackle Box 





on a trip with your 
a all ae fe ye Pasta up in your 


why not do this—let us almost give 
amy Be Fishing and Tackle Box. 
Certainly it is a “bum” stunt to have to 
scolar AEs ny. time i 
in 
: sprzing fo will 


that correct fly or just the 
land the devil. 





your store. You ma havel +o ewith 
Mo oh 132.50 
This is Offer No. 3 
USE THE COUPON 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Good only until Nov. 20th 
Two years of 
All Outdoors for $2.00 
You save $2.00 


After November 20th 
one year will cost 
















All Outdoors is Different 


ALL OUTDOORS abounds in short, simple sketches of the thousand and one tricks of 
the sport, habits of the game, haunts of the woods, and streams. It avoids the lengthy “ high 
brow ” discussion of any particular sport, or the long winded write-ups about some out-of-the- 


way place, or highly technical explanation or description of some special equipment. 


truly an outdoor man’s magazine. 


In order that the readers of ALL Ovrpoors 
may obtain their favorite magazines at the 
lowest possible prices, we have arranged the 
following list of magazines. These are rock 
bottom prices. By following instructions you 
can get the magazines at a saving and at the 
same time, fix the correct remittance price. 


It is 


Add together the class numbers of the magazines 
wanted; multiply the sum by 5. 
will be the correct price to remit. 

Clubbing Number 30 ALi OvuTrpoors 

Clubbing Number 60 Ovritne 

Clubbing Number 30 Puystcat Cu.tture 
120 x 5— $6.00 (Amount to remit). 


This total 




















| Witb 
a PUBLICATION a Fat 
. doors 
60 Adventure.... $3.00 |$4.50 
30 ALL OvTpoors 2.00 
40 American Magazine. 2.00 | 3.50 
25 Boys’ Magazine 1.50 | 2.75 
70 Century Magazine.. 4.00 | 5.00 
50 Collier's Weekly... 2.50 | 4.00 
Cosmopolitan... .... 2.00 
Country Gentleman 1.00 
80 Country Life. . 5.00 | 5.50 
40 Delineator........ 2.00 | 3.50 
30 I one posipi 1.50 | 3.00 
40 Everybody's........ 2.00 | 3.50 
35 Field and Stream. .| 2.00 | 3.25 
35 Forest and Stream.....| 2.00 | 3.25 
Good Housekeeping. . .| 2.00 
Hearst’s.... Sea a Sie 2.00 
House and Garden... .| 3.00 
60 House Beautiful... 3.00 | 4.50 
7 Independent. . en 4.00 | 5.00 
80 Literary Digest. . . 4.00 | 5.50 
35 McClure’s * 2.00 | 3.25 
50 Metropolitan 3.00 | 4.00 
27 Modern Priscilla 1.50 | 2.85 











PUBLICATION 


Motion Picture Mag. . 
Motion Picture Classic 
Outdoor Life..... . : 
Outers Book.......... 
...... Seer ‘ 
IL o.605 660 0 065 
Photoplay........ 
Physical Culture. . 
Pictorial Review . 
Red Cross Magazine . 
Review of Reviews... . . 
Saturday Evening Post 
See 
Short Stories. 
System...... 
Woman's Magazine... . 
Woman’s Home Com- 
ea 
Woman's World....... 
World’s Work........ 
YACHTING .......... 
Youths’ Companion... 





Reg. 
price 
$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
.50 
4.00 
2.50 
2.50 
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Use this order blank and save money 








All Outdoors, Inc., 
145 West 36th Street, 
New York City 
Gentlemen:— 
I am obliged to you for stirring me up about 
a subscrivtion to Att Ovrpoors. Your big 
special offer Two vears for Two dollars is cer- 


tainly liberal enough. Here is my $2.00 (check 
enclosed). Or send me Att OvrTpoors and 


for$ 
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ward and forward across the bow to keep 
the line from under the boat and at the 
same time thumbing the reel to keep it 
tight, and the fish doing his best to get off 
the hook. 

I worked him to within fifteen feet and 
then, with a monstrous lunge, he darted 
away, and there was nothing to do byt let 
him have it. He went for about one 
hundred feet, and jumped the third fime. 
After that he scemed to find out who was 
boss, and was satisfied with making a 
large circle with the boat as a centre, 
gradually coming in to a slight tension 
from the reel. When within twenty feet 
of the boat we played him until we were 
satisfied he would behave himself if 
drawn in closer, and in a few minutes 
after that he was in the boat hanging on 
to a pair of tested scales which Cashwell 
had brought along. 10%4 pounds even. 


THAT was enough fish for me in one 

day. He was so large that we actu- 
ally cut him into big slices of steak and 
ate on him for three meals. 

If any reader ever decides to go to the 
Lake Section of Florida for fishing, be 
sure to take with you a high-power rifle, 
and learn to shoot it before you go. You 
will have the desire to kill an alligator 
before you have been there a week, and if 
you do not take your rifle along so you 
can at least do target practice on alli- 
gators, you will always regret it. Be sure 
you can hit a silver dollar at one hundred 
yards, or you will waste your time shoot- 
ing at alligators. 


HONOR CERTIFICATE 
Large-mouth Black Bass, S. D. 
SIXTH PRIZE, 1918. 





Weight—10% Ibs. 

Length—29% in. 

Girth—19% in. 

Caught—March 2, 1918. 
Where—Horse Lake, Fla. 
Rod—Heddon. 

Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—Invincible No. 1. 
Lure—Heddon Blue Head Dowagiac. 

















CHANNEL BASS 
By S. J. Marton 


ARRIVED in Ocean City, New 
] Jersey, on the afternoon of June 

28th, from St. Petersburg, Florida, 

and registered at the Elberon Hotel. 
After strolling along the boardwalk for 
a couple of days, I began to get azxious 
to wet the line: so, on July 4th I went 
over to the Bay and proceeded to a spot 
where I could always find the weak-fish ; 
but they were not there. After fishing 
three hours of the ebb tide and one of 
the flood, I returned to the hotel dis- 
appointed and, while speaking of my poor 
success, one of the hotel guests told me 
that the best fishing was from the Ang- 
ler’s Club Pier: so, after finding out the 
particulars about the Angler’s Club I pro- 
ceeded at once to make myself a part of 
it, and met as jolly a bunch of sportsmen 
as you will find in many a day’s travel, 
and they made you feel as though you 
had been a life-long member. 

The club headquarters is located at 4th 
street and the boardwalk. They have a 
handsome club house, a long pier extend- 
ing into the ocear. with two wide plat- 
forms, one for surf-fishing and the other 
for deep water fishing. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide | 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
and glove making. You never lose anything 
generally gain by dealing direct with headquarters, 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or tro- 
Dhies, or dress them into buckskin glove leather. 
Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other kind of 
hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, odorless, and made up into 
rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women's garments 
when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell, 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


” Rochester, N. Y. 
Send Sine to the 
























kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middle 
west, Our experts will 
s'9 you a splendid 
joW” and you will 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. Thirty years* 

successful experience tanning for customers 

throughout the United States and Canada. 

Ask your bank about us. Write for our 

book of Style Suggestions and ons 

for preparing hides for 

JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 

2936 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 



















HAND KNIT 
HUNTING STOCKINGS 


Heavy Maine wool, with legs 4” 
longer than ordinary sock so as to 
come to knee and not slip down. 
Weight % pound to the pair. 
Colors, white and gray. Men’s, 
Women’s and Children’s. 

Knee Length, $0.85 to $1.7 
PRICE { Hoe Kae $953 fo £4:08 
Send for 1919 circular 
sample of yarn 


an 
L. L. BEAN, Freeport, Maine 








re is nothing as good. 


10c brings full pkg. and sam- 
ples from Engel Mfg, Cow Dept. 36 L—1456 Leland, Chicago 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in eve! 
respect, but will give you expression in my wor! 
that will more than please you. Can give you leading 
sportsmen throughout the U. S. as references, also 
EF. Warner, publisher of Field and Stream. 

Address 
27 West 24th Street 





New York City 
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My first fishing from the club's pier 
was on July 5th when I caught a fair 
string of Croakers and King. I do not 
think I missed a day from then until Sep- 
tember 14th when I was sorry to pack up. 


] MADE fair catches most every day of 

King, Croakers and weak-fish, fishing 
from day to day. The big fellows gave 
my hook a wide berth. Other members 
were landing bass now and then, but they 
didn’t seem to like my offerings and I was 
kidded quite a little by other members, 
especially by J. L. Wilson. They call him 
Luke, for short. Luke and his green rod 
were always in evidence. Luke landed a 
big striped bass and a pair of channel bass. 
He made more noise than all the other 
members together. Then another good 
fisherman was Mark Hanna. Mark was 
always there, day and night. He used a 
diamond studded reel and gold mounted 
rod. He fished from May until Novem- 
ber and the only fish he was known to 
land was a 4-ounce blow fish and at the 
club dinner Mark presented himself with 
a rod. Another good fisherman at the 
club was Sheriff Theodore Frances of 
Wilmington, Delaware. The Sheriff 
thought it was a pity to catch the big fel- 
lows, so, he would hook on to them, 
lead them un the beach for a half a m'le, 
away from the other anglers, and turn 
them loose. The second weck of Septem- 
ber was now here and no Channel Bass 
for Yours Truly. I had been telling 
every day at the hotet about the big fish 
I was going to bring home and I was 
getting knocked from all sides. 


SEPTEMBER Oth, my last week, a 

north-easter was howling down the 
beach and fishing looked blue. I fished on 
the 9th, 10th and 11th without a strike; on 
the evening of the llth, Captain B. F. 
Henderson invited me to a trip up the 
Bay mext morning, September 12th, said 
he knew where the big weak-fish were 
feeding. I gladly accepted, as this was 
my last week, thinking that I would at 
least land a big weak-fish. The Captain 
landed several fish, mice ones, but I failed 
to get a strike. I returned to the hotel at 
two o'clock with a headache and feeling 
blue, and the usual knocking began, so 
I picked up rod and basket and started 
for the Club Pier. On. my way I met 
Luke Wilson and complained about there 
being no bass. Well, said Luke, they 
are not coming up on the boardwalk to 
shake hands with you. No, I said, and 
not in the ocean and shake lines with you 
either. We walked to the pier together: 
Luke went to the Club House, I out to 
the first platform, where I split a spot 
half in two, put half on each hook, 
slammed it out in the surf about twenty 
yards, outside of several hundred bathers, 
shoved the click on the reel, leaned the 
rod against the rail, pulled up a big chair 
and sat down to doze off the headache. I 
sat still for about ten minutes, when I was 
brought back to life, the reel was singing 
in Grand Opera. He went for twenty feet 
and stopped dead; my ‘heart went down 
to my shoes. I, stood and looked at the 
slackened line when some fellow yelled 
“reel in,” he’s coming in on you. Straight 
to the pier he came and broke water about 
twenty feet away. It was a weak-fish. I 
beached him, he weighed one ounce short 
of four pounds. I baited up again and 
cast in the same place, went through the 
same performance as before, sat down 
only a few minutes when the reel started 
again. I jumped to my feet, grabbed the 
rod and waited for him to stop, but he 
did not stop. I jammed on the thumb 






















A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. 
Order for $2.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 










Do not send 
personal 
check, 
Mention size 


wanted and 
your dealer's 
name. 


PRICE 
$2.50 
Dept. F 


JONES HAT COMPANY ii:s'SStit 














Boston 


Garter 
VS 


The comfort and 
long service you 
enjoy in wearing 
the Boston Garter 
are the results of 
our fixed policy— 
Quality First 


GEORGE FROST Co. 
Makers Boston 
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“CAMP-RITE” 
lightens your pack. Do not burden yourself 
with heavy cumbersome blankets that con- 
tain little or no warmth. Maketla Blankets 
combine greatest warmth at lightest weight. 
Carry a warm, sturdy, durable Maketla on 
the trail, have it handy in camp. You will 
find it the best companion you have on that 
trip in the woods, or along the stream. 
Style C—Color Oxford Grey. Size 66x84 in. 


Weight 4 Ibs. 
Price $7.80 (or three for $22.50). 
sk for Information 
our Own Sleeping 

















1901 ELLIS AVENUS - - . 
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MOVIES of Big Game, Feathered Game, Fresh and Salt Water Fishin; 
FOR YOUR ANNUAL DINNER bow: CLUB BANQUE! 


SZ ypocve ening epenentematnssentite your next annual dinner for your sportsmen’s club 
and want not only a novel entertainment but something that 
pert ie cone one of your members, we can ae a with 3 an hour’s hale 
consisting ‘of abot about 4, 4,000 Toot of the finest moving pic 
have ever seen—a quail hunt showing the coveys s birds falling and the dog wor wesle, @ a 
deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck hunt in = aot Carolinas, a salt eaeee fishing t 3 the 
Jersey Coast, a Moose hunt, or Salmon in_New Brunswi ictures with all the 
phere and i you can want, Cotten by e FIELD & ST motion picture staff. 
Letter received from Frank E. Willsher, of the Wildwood Crest Fishing Club: 
September 2nd, 1919. 

In sending you the enclosed check, I would “ee te add a few lines to the effect that 
we had a most enjoyable entertainment on the 22nd ult, 

We easily made up a Fistp anp Stream evening, ‘the pictures filling in all the time at 
our disposal. 

Candidly, I cannot but say that every minute we all felt we were “there as well.” The 
Salmon picture is splendid; in fact, they all are. The Moose film is well taken, and one 
only to make one long for the season to open. 

To a club such as ours the tures were of interest and education. It means to us an 
enlargement of membership of those who take to the hills and the streams, and to some 




















know was an awakening and told a story more 
vivid than they expected, and made them begin 
to know that there are other grounds than the surf where enjoyment may be found. 
fe had over 300 in our audience. Auditorium was well filled 
In conclusion, please allow me to say that the pictures are well taken and the films in excel- 








lent condition. Yours very truly, Frank E. WItsHer. 
Mr. John L. Banks also writes, with many others: 
Dear Mr. Warner: April 10, 1919, 


These pictures were shown before the Douglas County Fish and Game Protective League last 
night and everyone was most enthusiastic in their praise of them. I have never seen moving 
pictures that show so well the work of the dog in the field or wild life. I never hope to see pictures 
that will equal these taken under your supervision. You certainly do deserve a great deal of 


credit for such results. Yours sincerely, Joun L. Banxs, President. 
We will be glad to have you correspond with us if you are interested in arranging 1 entertainm: 
of this kind. We can guarantee it will make your banquet, outing or awe Game. 


Motion Picture Department 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 25 W. 45th St., New York City 
















brake, stuck the butt of the rod between 
my legs, put both thumbs on the leather 
Read This Great thumb brake, yelled at Luke Wilson and 
iet him go. I couldn't do otherwise; 
Story of Alaska straight to sea he went for six hundred 
JN the old Klondike gold rush days, feet before I could check him, then he 
Jack, a full-blooded Airedale Terrier, began to buck. Back and forth he went. 
followed his master up from the States, I reeled in about half the line when he 
to Dyea and Skagway, to Dawson—and started for sea again, back he went to 
to Nome. Up back vo 1b pawn he died—to where I first checked him, then I turned 
save the life of the master he loved. him and backed to the Club House where 
On much of the trip he had helped pull | the ladder was lowered to the beach. 
the sledge, through the bitter cold, and the Down on the beach I went with him 
ice and the snow. where the real fight began. As he fought 
This great story is the and ucked all the six hundred feet in, 
talk of the day—and is the bathers came out on the beach to 
Kf yt AS truly watch the sport. At the end of twenty | oa wat ea nay Nagpectges rd 
minutes, with the assistance of Luke Wil- | 1.00. ana na ent canes feo 00.398 " 
son, we had him lying on the beach. We oiniianiiane cae ine (With ear .. = ; 
carried him to the Club House, laid him SGenanetis aiaih att thaliien othe See AE 
on the scales and the beam read forty- “| po not semevetage. Sead chs autaitn. 
five pounds. Taking the lead at the Club Gils ball dhs dian solutnt 
House he held it at the close, winning the L. L. BEAN, Mfr. - F rt, Mai 
GET THIS president's cup, a gold club button, a ies » SEEK e reeport, Maine 
BOOK FREE. dandy rod and the fourth prize from 


FIELD AND STREAM, and Mark Hanna 

FELD & SERA & Ose Se. ton thinks I need a new reel. I called the 1920 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
$2.60, but you cam have both for ieee hotel, told _— fish os ag a Gives FISHING SIGNS FOR 1920 
magazine alone —$2.00. Use coupon w—] asked if they had accommodation for him, 
maw -~—- Geese elas enya. They answered back they had and would Send one to that fishing friend, 


} Ficld & Stream, 25 West 45th Se. N.Y. C send oe re bus. grrr = a Price 25c 
ere - “The Story of Jack” to | were knocking again I started down the 
boardwalk dragging the fish, when I met | Box1480H.Sta.0.F. Calendar, Springfield, Mass. 


an army of wartters led by the head waiter, 


MAINE 
HUNTING 





Send old leather tops (any make) and we 
will attach our 1919 Hunting Rubbers, repair 


bring tears to the eyes 
—yet gladness to the 
heart; and it is impos- 
sible for anyone to nae 
up the withou 
reading it from ~~ 
to cover. 





























who took charge of the fish, He was 





hung up on the front porch, where he | CHAMOIS GARMENTS MAKE FINE 
held a reception for the evening and | CHRISTMAS GIFTS, , Indian, shirts for 


sand girls off at 
served the next day as veal cutlets for pone for yo os ge mg his den. Moccasins, 
; > trap shooting jackets, vests, un erwear and any- 
sixty of the hotel guests. thing you want in chamois custom-made an 


Keiper Chamois Garments mean warmth without 


HONOR CERTIFICATE weight. Sketchesand prices on request. 
































ithot . F, KEIPER. 316 Washi 
oe a Se. ae With- Channel Bass hd ington Ave. SCRANTON, PA. 
out oil, spring leaves bi ring > y 
— Weight—45 Ibs. YOUR MONTHLY INCOME! 
Length—46 ins. Just now we are appointing several hundred local 
in A 
Gres OBers are enna Gicth—32 ins. onsen Wise be put = cares of the boy agents 
h and aw ke to cut or alter y jocal managers do not 
A'few dollars spent’ now, ten minctes’ for cling : Caught—Sept. 12, 1918. have to do any soliciting; they merely appoint from 
month, and eat itd Where—Ocean City, N. J 10 to 100 boy agents an receive a liberal commission 
wTegy oat sla er er. : Rod—V omhoff ; Bg mtg aot hustless: (elt ) wh 
~ : er sex) who 
Co Reel—Vomhof. want to make money in addition té their regular 
Grus Leaf Spring Oiler egg eit you think Ps a fill the om write us to-day 
= re— - or further particulars ir 
625T West Jackson Blvd.; Chicago ato g 





THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 1109 Main St., Smithport, Pa. 
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| Are You a Woodsman 


—Or a Dub? 


When you go into the wilds this fall will you hold up your 
head as a “regular fellow”—or be laughed at as a “tenderfoot,” 
a “dude sport” or “tyro”? 


Will the guides give you the laugh and pass the knowing 
wink as you try to bluff your way through—or will they hold 
you in sincere respect as a man who has “been there an’ 
done it.” 


FT TTT TM TTT CUT 


Ask yourself a few of these questions and mark yoursel 
honestly on a basis of 100%: 


If you or a hunting companion broke a leg what would 
you do? 

Can you light a fire without matches? 

Can you clean @ high-power rifle so that pom know it 
will be in good shape next time you went it! 

Can you tell from the tracks of @ wounded deer in what 
part he is hit and how far he will run? 

Can you clean your kill, sling it for carrying and do 
you know the easiest way to get it into comp? ; Sy 
Can you skin your kill and put the antlers, head or hide g ‘. 

in condition to stand the trip to the taxidermist? 

If you stray from the trail can you find your way back 
with compass—without compass? 

Can you make up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for @ given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 
the sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital necessities? 

Can you cook flap-jacks, game birds, venison and other 
woods fare in a way that will get you home again on your 
own pins? ; 





It is more important than ever that you should have this 
knowledge this year! 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not only the sub- 
jects mentioned above, but literally hundreds of others. 
This Handbook is the result of over four years of work on 
the part of Warren H. Miller, former editor of Frecp anp 
STREAM, and a number of assistants. In its preparation Mr. 
Miller has had access to the complete files of more than 
twenty years of Fretp ANp STREAM, all standard works on 
the outdoors, and has advised and consulted with such well- 
known authorities as Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend Whelen, 
Powhatan Robinson, David Abercrombie, Stewart Edward 
White, Ezra H. Fitch, Chas. Askins, C. L. Gilman, E. M. Gill, 
Ernest Thompson Seton and others. 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly 
make an accomplished woodsman out of a novice, but this 
“outdoor encyclopedia” will repay careful study and, as it 
is in convenient form and is canvas-bound to stand rough 
usage, it can go right to camp with you for consulting at a 
moment’s notice. 


LUM LULUM 






For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Fretp anp StreEaAM, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Handbook above—$1.50, subscrip- 
tion alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 












FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F. & S.—11-19 


Gentlemen: 
I’m on! Send me the Handbook and Frecp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed 


is $2.50. 
PN. nccdnwcincdcicdcdenvicsiacadccccvakopedes ddtdcepeenlsustesdicoboses 


PROUD enscncicesisiessd deidcpadinios Eprom rere étusecesesteageeuse cocee 
(If you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount, 
and check which you want.) 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


Through investigations and having complete third- pasty reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps and 
guides found on this and the following ao. We will be glad to mail complete information covering any advertiser on our Sporting and Vacation Places pages 


upon seouge of request and stamped envelope. 


only resorts, camps and guides Te hich we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones that advertise in 


our pages. 


We have, however, reports on advertisers other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 


past twelve mont 
Ad 


vertisers can secure space in this department at $7.00 per column inch. 














Pine Bluff Inn 


Pine Bluff, No. Carolina 
Opens November 10th 


Excellent Quail Hunting, Wild Turkey and 
Wild Boar; Horse Back Riding, Golf, 
Midwinter Canoeing 
Iilustrated Booklet on Request 


Paul MacFarland, Prop. 


QUAIL SHOOTING DE LUXE 


In the Famous LEE COUNTY FLORIDA 


ALSO- 
TURKEY — DEER— SNIPE— 
DUCKS — DOVES 
EXCELLENT KENNELS in connection with 

hotel for housing sportsmen's doys. 
SEASON OPENS NOV. 20th 


All kinds Florida fching Tare taken every 
month in the year E GOLF COURSE. 

Trapshooting at ail times for Ladies and Gen- 

tlemen in connection with the hotel. 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


is headquarters for Sportsmen 
Write PETER P. SCHUTT, Fort Myers, Fla, 














NAPLES ON THE GULF 


The West Coast, The Rest Coast. The Best Coast. 


FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 
Modern Hotel open October 15, 
special rates till January 15, 

Let us send you a booklet 


E. W. CRAYTON, Manager 
Naples on the Gulf ORIDA 








d up-to-date club house, 


boats, live 
Japanese help and expert des. Canvas-back end Came 
ada Goose shooting i good. 


‘on: 
THOMAS B. SNEAD, Sect’. 
Mutual Building idesend, Virginia 











SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE 
Ice Boating. Sailing and Other Sports. Upland 
Shooting When Arranged for in Advance. Duck 
Shooting. Snipe Shooting. Red Head, Canvas 
Back and Broad Bill. Yellow Leg Snipe in Abun- 
dance, CLAY PIGEON SHOOTS EVERY SUN- 
DAY. We Gun on the Feeding Ground of Wild 
Fowl and Shore Birds, Live Geese and Mallard 
Duck Decoys. Best of Guides at Your Service. 
A 46 Foot Power Yacht Equipped with Every Possi- 
ble Convenience is One of the Many Attractions. 
An Ideal Motor Trip from New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut to Our Lodge May Also Be Enjoyed, 
Good Accommodations for Week End Gunners. 


For Circular and Rates Write 
The East Bay Gunning Lodge 


EAST MORICHES, L., I. 


Duck and Goose Shooting 


On Shinnecock Bay 
Either point or Battery shooting. Live duck 
and goose decoys, and accom- 
modations. Apply for rates 
F. J. CAFFREY, Phone 29)., GOODGROUND, L. |. 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS 
On Currituck Sound 


Good accomodations, prices reasonable. 
Book your dates ahead. 


Loyd O’Neal, Sea Gull, N.C. 


WHITE'S GAME PRESERVE 
WATERLILY P.O., CARRITUCK SOUND, N.C. 


Yellow legs and Plover. September and Oct. 
Ducks, geese, quail and English snipe, Novem- 
ber, December and January. ane from 
Points, Ponds, Islands and Batteries, best of 
references in New York and other places. Must 
make dates in advance as we only take a limited 


PINE CROFT 


An ideal place in the south to spend the winter 
vacation. acre game preserve. Comfortable 
20-room house, running water, large open fire-place, 
northern style cooking. 

Fine quail, rabbit and dove shooting. Big 
rabbit hunt last week in November. Secure your 
accommodations early. 


J. GEO. CHANDLER, 














Barber, N. C. 


DUCK ISLAND SHOOTING CLUB 


I have a few open dates for sportsmen who enjoy 
wild fowl shooting and fishing with rod and reel. 
Best duck, goose and brant shooting. Also 
fishing for sea trout, striped bass, etc. 
Shooting from blinds, points ana batteries. 
GEO. W. WHITEHURST, 
WANCHESE, P. O., Dare Co., N. C. 














FOR SALE IN THE BERKSHIRES 


Over seven years were spent by the present owner 
in assembling this beautiful 1,200-acre tract of wild 
woodland and pasture land, including probably 
one of the highest altitudes in New England. Two 
fine streams run through the property, one with 
a which could easily be made into a large trout 
pon 

There are two simple farm naanee and other 
buildings. Enough hay could be raised to keep 
stock and pay taxes. Upwards of 45,000 white pine 
— planted five years ago, and are a feature of the 
place. 

On account of the altitude and invigorating climate 
this _— should appeal to anyone desiring to 
establish a camp or home-for the summer without a 
large outlay of capital. Property’ can be obtained 
for $17,500 on most liberal terms. Complete details 
will be furnished on a PEASE ELLIMAN, 
— ave., N. Y. City. Tel. Murray Hill, 


SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


The estate of WM. GOULD BROKAW, High 
Point, N. C., has offered to allow sportsmen "of any 
recognized club to shoot or play golf over his property 
this season. The place will be run asaclub. There 
will be no charge for dues or initiation fees this 
year. Game season opens November 15th to March 
Ist. Apply for information to 

Mr. BRUCE E. CARTHWRIGHT, 
P. O. TRINITY, Randolph County, N. C 


Duck and Goose Shooting 


Over Live Decoys from Marshes 
on Back Bay, Va. 


Have few open dates; make reservations early 


L. L. DUDLEY 
Virginia Beach Virginia 


Back Bay, Virginia 
I can offer some open dates for good wild fowl 
shooting as can be obtained between New York 
and South Carolina. Good equipment and live 
secoys, = and baited point shooting. I was 
wey fA guide on Cedar Island for 
i ae ent he sold the property recently. 


IVY STEVENS, R. D. No. 1, Va Beach, Va. 


GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


n the Santee River, 
south Carolina. I have Lag of the Dest 
di » quail, sni ys sq 
small game in this 
hunting with hounds. A dF attractive location for 
the visiting sportsmen and with excellent Southern cook- 
ing. 1 can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 
Write at Wy and state when you can come as I can Take 
care of only a limited number and must know in advance. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown, P. O. Box 533 


DUCK HUNTING IN COMFORT 


In the heart of the duck country. I furnish 
comfortable Seaping uarters, best of meals, careful 
guides with decoys. The ducks here are 
mostly English vy Black Mallard, —s ki oy | 
teal, pintail, widgon canvas back, heads and 
blue bills. 

Write for rates and reserva 

SU MBERT: 
P. O. Box 337, Saanenn, South Carolina 
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SPORTSMEN 


“Write us: we'll tell you’’ 





We maintain a service of information 
for sportsmen 


FISH GAME TRIPS GUIDES 


Arrangements made for complete trips 
to the best country 


Piscataquis Exchange 
Greenville Jct., Maine 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the C: and Angl. 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland 


Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
of fish and game. 


@ All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


QInformation cheerfully given upon application to 

















F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 














Spencer Lake Camps 


SQUARE TAILED TROUT AND TOGUE. 
Situated 22 miles from railroad in a country that 
has not been fished out. Many ponds and streams 
within short radius. ; 
BEST OF DEER; BEAR AND PARTRIDGE 
hunting in their seasons. For booklet and rates, 
SPENCER LAKE CAMPS, Gerard. Maine 


Come to 


NATURE’S ZOO 


CAMP CHADBOURNE 
Norcross, Maine 
We have extra good Grouse and Deer hunting 
and Moose are as plentiful here as anywhere 
in the state. 
Send for folder giving details. 
A. E. CHADBOURNE 


ECHO ISLAND CAMPS AND OUTFIT 


For sale, or to let for the entire coming season. 
Situated in the heavily wooded district of Maine, 
offers the best of trout and pickerel fishing, also 

lenty of big game. Would be an ideal spot for a 

ys’ camp as all the pleasures of outdoor life can 
be had there. It is only 15 miles from Sherman 
station, and a forty minute run in motor boat to 
good auto road. Good telephone service. For 
photos and particulars, address 

B. A. GANTNIER, 227 High St., Bristol, Conn. 


_DEER HUNTING 


Tf you want to be sure of that “‘longed for’ deer head 
trophy, oil up your gun and come up to Bear Mountain 
Camp for your shoot this Fall. Located in the Cran- 
berry Lake section of the Adirondacks, which for a 
number of years has been the recognized locality for 
real deer shooting. I have six new compe. built in vir- 
gin forest; can furnish guides and equipment, and can 
promise you the very best of accom tions and actua) 
Make your reservations now. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
Bear Mountain Camp, W anakena,N. Y. 
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Bimini Bay Rod and Gun Club 


BIMINI 






(Under British Laws) 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


eC 








in 1919. Measured 22 


Magnificent Club House commanding an unob- 
structed view of beautiful Bimini Bay, Atlantic 
Ocean and Blue Gulf Stream. 

105 large rooms with bath, single and ensuite, 
equipped with every modern convenience. 

Large airy ball-room, dining concourse with 
seating capacity for 300 people, beautifully appointed 
grill, large lobbies, observatory and ladies’ rest room. 

Electric plant, ice plant, yacht dock, aero and 
hydroplane landings, with gasoline station. 

Row boats, sail boats, launches, fishing tackle 
and guns. . 

Buildings will be formally opened January 1st and 
will remain open the year round. 


Location and Surroundings 


The Club House is situated on the Island of North 
Bimini, 35 feet above sea level, surrounded by giant 
cocoanut trees and tropical flowers. It is only 45 
miles due east of Miami, Florida, and is reached 
daily by all manner of boats, yachts, aero and 
hydroplanes, and is also equippetl with wireless 
station, maintaining constant communication with 
the Florida Mainland. 


This Monster Devil Fish was Harpooned at Bimini 


Feet from Tip to Tip 


Attractions 


Light and heavy tackle fishing every day in the 
year for tarpon, bone fish up to 20 pounds, amber- 
jack, wahoo, barracuda, sail fish, tuna, dolphin, 
bonita, mackerel, king fish, squirrel fish, turbot and 
countless others, within 50 yards of the club house. 

Wild pigeons, canvas back duck and myriads of 
other wild fowl within one-half mile of club. 

Harpooning for giant devil fish, whip rays and 
other marine monsters. Surf casting for hammer- 
head, sand and mackerel shark. ¥ 

Tennis courts, rifle range, trap shooting, fly and 
bait casting, nora. Se waters purified and warmed 
by the ever-flowing Gulf Stream, which flows within 
500 yards of the island. All members eligible for 
prize contests which will be held under Miami 
Angiers’ Club Rules. 


Membership 


Membersl.ip is limited and open only to persons 
of the highest character; members of your immediate 
family admitted on your card. 


Should you desire to have your application for membership 
considered, or would like further particulars sent you, address 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BIMINI BAY ROD AND GUN CLUB 


HOTEL URMEY BUILDING 





MIAMI, FLORIDA 








the American Union. 
Aside from its immense 


sos - 


in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in 
Already there are i 
spider’ 


H. A. MACDONELL 





NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 


resources  sainesel, wenesqoar, Gah, sume and 
Ontario contains millions of acres-of fertile, arable land fit for mixed f arming whi 
of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like 
3 web over © huge past of thet immense forest-robed territory. 7 
For free descriptive literature write 


Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 






Northern 
may be had 


TORONTO, CANADA 








MOST SUCCESSFUL SEASON JUST CLOSED 
AT COLD SPRING CAMPS, AVERILL, VT. 


A fishing and vacation resort. Best sport in the 
State. May Ist to Oct. Ist. Trout, lakers, salmon 
and aureolas, Five lakes and miles of streams and 
forest trails. Main camp, twelve cabins. Open fires. 
Famous table and mineral spring. 2,000 feet eleva- 
tion. 20th season. No. mosquitoes nor black flies. 
The best of references in your city. Garage. 75 
miles from White Mts. and 20 miles from Colebrook. 


H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. AVERVILL, VT. 





BIG GAME HUNTERS 


In addition to our old and reliable hunting country we 





tions for ladies. Write for rates, ete. Address : 


Rainsford Allen 
Manager 





Wild Fowl Shooting 


Army officer ordered to distant post, wants to 

sell membership in exclusive Duck Club at Back 

Bay, Va., to congenial sportsman. No better 

shooting or equipped club on Atlantic Coast. 
Address OFFICER, care of 


SCOTT & STRINGFELLOW. Richmond, Virginia 


Duck, Goose and Snipe Shooting 
Requires an Experienced Guide 
D. R. OVERTON 


EAST QUOGUE, N. ¥. Telephone 159 R 


Shinnecock Bay, only two hours from New York. is the 
best ground for Ducks, Geese, Wild Fowl and Snipe. I 





have a very complete rig of Live Duck and se Decoys, 
Gunning Boxes and Cabin Launch. Will arrange for 
If you wish 


boarding accommodations if desired. 
certain days reserved it is advisable to book them well 
ahead. Try it. 





Moose, Deer, etc., after Septem- 
ber 14th. Also bear and smaller 
game. Guides and complete outfits 
furnished. Trips may be arranged 
by wire. Write for particulars. 





Big Game Hunting 


NEW BRUNSWICK,CANADA 


J. HAROLD Mc MURRAY, Secretary 


New Brunswick Guides’ Assn., Fredericton New Brunswick 


¢ York Co. 
—— 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet, 


or ice » etc., etc. 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fiztp anp Stream readers are made up of red- 
blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in 
these columns and take advantage of this active market. Our rate for display advertisements is $7.00 per inch per month. 











(AKC 160417: CKC 13547) 


AT STUD 


The only American bred interna- 
tional champion Airedale Terrier 
in the world, and 


=,’ REAL TERRIER 
A Typical Vilert Head RLESS HUNTER OF BIG 
aan as water, sw a. = on gj "> nt 
° mmer or winter, has magnifice: 

head and coat and is a Ga ave 
of large litters of magnificent pups. 
man, a “one man,’” he-man’s dog, full of brains, 
pep, and guts. STUD FEE: $25. 

_ Send your bitch by express prepaid to WESTON, 
New Jersey. 

Illustrated booklet with full description of KOO- 
TENAL CHINOOK and puppies sired by this cham- 
pion for sale, upon request. 




















Vibert Kennels, Box 23A, Weston, N. J. 








A Special 
Opportunity 
Is Offered 


entlemen desirous of purchasing 
in England or the European 


To all ladies and 
dogs of any br 
continent through the personal agency of 


REUBEN CLARKE 
Care of Mr.Dreese, Real Estate, Coney Island, N.Y.) 


During Mr. Clarke's stay of four months, he will 
visit all of the important bench shows and kennels. 
His international reputation as an allround judge 
of dogs will be a guarantee for the excellence of his 
selections. Dogs can be shipped a week after his 
arrival in England, which will be during November, 
so that choice dogs may be purchased and delivered 
in U. 8. A. and Canada in time for Xmas presents. 
Mr. C. is well acquainted with the “yo butchers, 
and 1 care and comfort of dogs is thus specially 
assured. 


Bankers’ references if required. 
London address: Reuben Clarke (of New York), 


Banking Dat, H. Harrod’s Stores, Limited. 
Brompton R , S. W., England. 


At Stud Ben Valiant No.2628 









est Durham, N.C. 
18 AND SHOOT- 
ING DOGS FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 

Coon, Skunk, opossum and squirrel dogs, also 
a fine lot of small Foxhounds trained on rab- 
bits. Partly trained young hounds and puppies 
at reasonable prices. All trained dogs sent on 
15 days trial; you to be the judge. Send for 
List before you buy. 

MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS, Cleveland, Ga. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
tegistered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


da 
K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 





The German 
Shepherd Dog 


THE German Shepherd Dog Club will 

hold its great show on the Fair 
Grounds, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., 
on Saturday, Nov. 22. This event will-go 
down into history as the greatest 
“money” exhibition held in the world. 
There are to be sixteen classes and in 
each will be hard cash to the turn of $50 
for the first, $30 for the second and $20 
for the third. Apart from this sum of 
$1,600, a very many special prizes are 
being offered. The people who own these 
dogs consider them not only as very 
good looking but wery useful. It is the 
old, old story that handsome is as hand- 
some does. It is a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction, it is heard, to all the 400 
members of this club, that Miss Anne 
Tracy has been appointed judge for all 
dog classes. 





A CRUEL SLAUGHTER 


NFORMATION is to hand that the 
whole of the Borzoi or Russian 
wolfhound stock owned by the 
former Grand Duke Nicholas of 
Russia was shot down or other- 

wise slaughtered in cold blood. There 
were two hundred victims in all, and 
an aggregation that had taken genera- 
tions of wealthy sportsmen — sportsmen 
worthy of the chase of the big and 
dangerous European wolf, to the state 
of unexampled excellence. It should 
be borne in mind that the best wolf- 
hounds in the United States are de- 
scended from those imported from 
Perchina—the hunting estate of the 
Grand Duke. These dogs cost a great 
deal of money, at least four of them be- 
ing imported at a first charge of $2,500 
each. In one case the Grand Duke sent 
a special messenger with two Borzoi to 
this country; and, in the uniform of a 
Cossack, the man arrived in the city of 
Hartford, Conn., in charge of the United 
States Customs, and with his business and 
wished-for-destination printed in Eng- 
lish and Russian pinned to his breast. 
The wolfhounds were Cyclon of Per- 
china and Yarki of Perchina, and these 
arriving at Jos. B. Thomas’ kennels, they 
were bred to the best dams, and none of 
the progeny being sold until one year old, 
there was a splendid selection to be seen 





at Simsbury. 








A RUSSIAN HUNTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 


T the Grand Duke’s Kennels there 
was one man to every six dogs, and 

the individual charges slept in same hut 
as the man. Now and then, of course, 
they were turned out into large yards, 
but dogs that had been used on vicious 
and hard-bitten wolves are apt to be some- 


A VICTIM OF THE BOLSHEVIKI 


Favorite Brood Bitch Owned by Grand Duke 
Nicholas of Russia 


what quarrelsome. Every week a certain 
quantity of grain or meal was served out 
to each man; and in no case was flesh 
allowed only that actually killed by the 
borzoi. So all were in fine trim, and 
had to work for their dinner, so to speak. 
I have heard it said that the Russian 
sportsmen favored somewhat small wolf- 
hounds. The dogs, however, seen from 
Perchina, both in America and Europe 
have, in nearly every case, been strappingly 
big ones — active as antelopes and strong 
enough to pull down a stag. As will be 
seen from the picture of the bitch taken 
outside one of the huts at Perchina, she 
was a particularly large and roomy one, 
with the characteristic depth of body and 
beautiful loins. As she was picked out 
as highly representative by a judge of 
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the breed, the photo will go far to prove 
that the powerful though lithe borzoi was 
favored in the then foremost kennel of 
hunting wolfhounds in the world. 





SPORTING TERRIERS OF THE 
DAY 


At the present time the wire-haired 

fox terriers in the United States 
are very strong in quality. For some years 
large sums have been given for the very 
best produced in England and elsewhere; 
and there being large and important ken- 
nels owned by intelligent breeders, and 





The Wire haired and winning Fox Terrier Prides 
Hill Topper. Owner: Quincy Adams Shaw McKean. 


employing capable kennelmen, an excel- 
lent array of young stock has been com- 
ing forward. The majority of these are 
of the right size and weight and if called 
upon to work, will be found able and 
willing to go to their fox. On the other 
hand, it is noticed that Sealyham terriers 
are getting much too large; and if this 
is allowed to go on, then the utility side 
of the terrier is lost sight of, and we find 
ourselves in possession of a dog that’s 
only attractive to look at, although it is 
hard for the practical man to admire that 
which is unworthy because of its useless- 
ness. The smooth fox terriers could be 
in more hands. From what is heard, 
there has been a great demand for 
smooths, Dan E. Lynn of Port Huron, 
Mich., having been overwhelmed by en- 
quiries in reply to his advertisement in 
Field and Stream, missives that arrived 
“from alB over the world,” as Mr. Lynn 
puts it. We have been seeing some good 
wire-haired fox terriers around New 
York recently, and there was a rare 
tussle at the Hackensack, N. J. event, 
when Mr. C. F. Nielson’s Oxford Ridg- 
way Corker, George J. Willick’s Will- 
O-Wave Gamester and Harvey S. 
Ladew’s Boxhill’s Briar Boy met. These 
terriers were handled respectively by 
three as smart fellows in the ring as 
can be found in all the world. These 
men were Alt. Delmont, Harry Pounds 
and Leonard Brunby. The last-mentioned 
won with Briar Boy, Corker being second 
and Gamester third. It was thought that 
Corker was the best-headed and outlined 





Airedale 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Su- 
preme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country,a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We Offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 





7381 




















Terriers 
“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Internation: 
Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 





SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World oe International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American B: Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








AT ho THE a BAYCROFT AIREDALES 
“Ch. Midland Master G,” 
fee $30; “Kirkdale Con- 
sort,” fee $25; Wollaton 
Prince Nobbler,” fee $25; 
and ‘“‘Kirkdale  Cornish- 
man,” fee $25. Each dog a 
real terrier. 


Baycroft Airedale Kennels 


4.8. Pollard, V. 8. Owner 
188 Harrison St., Providence, R. I- 





" MASTER G 


Wire Haired Pointing 
Griffors 

} Rapidly becoming the most 

popular maga | dog and 

companion. Puppies and 

working dogs for sale. 

William Tallman, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








FOR SALE OR TRADE 


Airedale Pups. 
international champions and imported dogs. Here 


Blood line from champions and 


is a chance for a winner. Sired by Coronal 
Aluminator, 55 pounds. They are out of a good 
pair hunter; satisfaction guaranteed. 


KASTNER BROS. 
Nebraska City Nebraska 





Lionheart Airedales— 


fill the long-felt want A..m an all- -purpese pireisle whose 
appearance you need any com- 
pany. They ai ro making A. a. both fur om feathered 
game in practically every State in the oe and = 
ada; have no superiors as stock dogs, itch dogs = 
companions for man, woman or child. Puppies rich in 
the blood of champions, “‘bred to hunt and ft to show’ 
usually for sale. 
LIONHEART KENNELS, 


Bex 1418 Anaconda, Ment, 





GEELONG KENNELS 


SQUAMKUM ROAD, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Airedales a Specialty 


JAS. W. BALL, 67 Exchange Place, NEW YORK CITY 
R. FP. HEIGHT, 114 6th Street, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


JAMES CRAWFORD, Mgr., Phone 37-F-3, FARMINGDALE, N. J. 


AIREDALES AT STUD—FEE $25 EACH 
Ch. Geelong Cadet— Geelong Gladiator—Tanglewold Terror 


CHAMPION GEELONG CADET: 44 pounds, beautiful head, color, 
eyes, legs, feet; splendid coat and every inch the champion. 
LONG GLADIATOR: 44 pounds. standard size; a grand dog and 
won at every show this year: Ist American-bred, limit and reserve 
% Madison Sq., New York City; ist Amer- 
ican-bred, limit and best Airedale at Detroit, beating Ch. Polam Maxim, 
Silver tra Parkets Earlewood Warlock, Ch. Tintern Tip Top, etc., 
etc. TAN WOOD TERROR: a very well known Ant e and 
sire of etn TERELONG CADET and grand sire of GE NG 
GLADIATOR. Terror is a first class stock getter. 


winners, classes. 


puppies and young stock for sale.] 
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Ten-A-See Farm Kennels 


The Home of 
U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED POINTERS 


The World’s Best Bird Dogs 


offer high-class shooting dogs, brood D ye 
and choice puppies. n studs I offer the 
world’s best bird dog Sires. Every dog is 
better than represented and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Am in a position to board or 
train your dog in the best manner possible. 
Please write for terms and information. 
New catalogues will be ready for mailing 
about November 15th. 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 


W. E. Lucas, Educator S. Barton Lasater, Prop. 
Box 165B. Paris, Tennessee 


AT STUD 
THE AIREDALE TERRIER 


CRAIGSMAN DICTATOR 


(Property of Doreda Kennels) 











The sensation of the great joint terrier show 
held in London, 1919, where he won The 
Victory Cup for best in show under five of 
England's greatest terrier judges. 

STUD FEE $25.00 
For all particulars, address 
PERCY ROBERTS, Highland Park, Ill. 
Ship bitches to Highland Park, Ill. 

N. B. Percy Roberts is one of America's fore- 
most and international doghandlers, and his 
advice on all show or breeding matters is freely 
offered to prospective patrons. 


Briarfield Kennets, Hicksville, LIN_Y. 
: Proprietor: Leouard Brumby 


Handling and Boarding. _ At 
stud champion Airedales, Fox, 
Scottish, Irish terriers, and 
other breeds. High-class Show 
Dogs, Compontens § and —— ies 
for sale. Made ons 
for Marbald aL, — late 
Mr. M. Baldwin. A lifelong 

experience — internation- 
1 ‘1 




















Champion Normanion 
Tipit 


invited. 


gr repay TERRIERS WANTED 
stock either sex. .Must be 
healthy. age el , reasonable. Give fuil partic- 





ulars. If you wish “to buy an Airedale, Write 
fox our sales 

AIREDALE EXCHANGE 
Box L La Rue, Ohio 





cc “ALLIES FIRST” 


When You Want a Dog—and you will 
want a quality dog and LOW in price, 
YOU SHOULD LET REUBEN CLARKE 
serve you. 26 years in the line means 
something. Airedales a Specialty. 


NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 


‘WIRE HAIRED 
Fox Terriers 


3 dog pups—beautifully bred 
—T. months old—white with 
tan heads—price $125 each. 
— ba 
“es always for sale 

Prides i Tweak’em at dal 
eo $5 

Prides Hill Kennels 
Prides Crossing, Mass. 


The Unprecedented Success of All Kinds of Dogs 


Professionally handled and owned by me_at all 
shows throughout the United States and Canada, 
is a Guarantee of the Genurneness of the Dogs 
I possess or am interested in. 














Je Hatrep Fox Terarters, AIREDALEs, and 
Intse Terniers of the very best. For Save and at 
Srup. Importing at all iimes. Apply to 

ALF. DELMONT 
Leeps Kexnets, Wynnewood, Pa. 








dog, all the way superior in shoulders to 
Gamester, and with more “all terrier” 
about him than Briar Boy, appearing a 
bit light alongside of Corker, but pre- 
ferred for pride of place by the judge, 
W. F. Paterson of New York. 





REUBEN CLARK GOES OVER 

A®S will be seen from our business 

columns, it is the intention of Reuben 
Clarke, a well-known metropolitan pur- 
veyor of dogs, to go over to the British 
Isles to have a look round the shows 
and kennels. There is a quite anticipa- 
tion of pleasure expressed in the English 
sporting papers, just now, because it is 
hoped that bench shows will again be- 
come general. There has been consider- 
able bother because of rabies, said to 
have again occurred in England, through 
dogs being carried by thoughtless avia- 
tors from rabies infected areas on the 
Continent. Notwithstanding the calls of 
war and the refusal of the English Kennel 
Club to register puppies whelped during 
the prohibited breeding period, the British 
have stuck like wax to their dogs, as 
they have to their show and race horses, 
the consequence being that the live stock 
market is high at the present time. 
Doubtless, it will continue so if the usual 
shows are to run, there being at normal 
times one of some importance for every 
day in the week in England alone. 





AN ALBERTIAN AND HIS DOG 


Were from his Vermillion Cabin, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada, “K. G.” 
has been good enough to send along some 
interesting matter and photos of his 
Airedales and the treasures they are to 
him. I am sending you a few snap 
shots of the dogs and my life up here, 
he writes; and continues: I have not 
much of real startling things to relate 
from my hunts up here. As you will see 
from the pictures. I secured a few 
bears once in a while. Airedales differ to 
my mind greatly as to grit and fighting 
ability. I have never seen dogs so timid, 
shy and scared-to-death-looking as some 
Airedales I owned myself ‘hen, again 
I have had Airedales that would tackle a 
bear if he came in the size of an elephant. 
A few years ago I had an Airedale pup — 
the smallest for his age that I ever had 
my eyes on. At seven months he weighed 
about 20 pounds; but I think he must 
have considered himself of quite as 
respectable proportions as any one do 
that came along no matter if twice or 
thiee times his size, would be treated 
if they had no say, wherever he appeared. 
Sometimes he got away with it, but not 
always; and in spite of the hard and 
severe punishment he received from the 
other dogs, next time he always ap- 
peared with’ tail up and as cocky as ever. 


LYNX AND AIREDALES BATTLE 


ONE February I woke up in my cabin 
about 1 a.m. It was something out- 
side on the wall that kept scratching and 
clawing, the noise of which had awakened 
one. In a couple of leaps I was up to 
the window, and as there was some light 
due to a cloud covered moon, I could 
see a dark object moving below the win- 
dow, about six feet from me. Thinking 
it was one of the dogs, I was just about 
to shout to him to go and lie down when 
I noticed from its actions and the ears 
that it was a lynx; afterwards, it ap- 
peared to be a big one at that! I hur- 
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ried across the room for my rifle and 
succeeded on getting scme kind of an 
aim. As I couldn’t see the sights, I 
pointed the gun towards the lynx as best 
I could and at the report of the rifle, I 
could see how the animal made some 
frantic efforts to get away. I ran out and 
called the dogs. Far in the lead was little 
Sam, then about six months old and 
about the size of an ordinary house cat. 
He made a dive for the lynx, which bit 
him over the nose, and poor little Sam 
then actually did put his tail a trifle low 
and made a bee line for the cabin as soon 
as he got out of the grip the lynx had 
on him, The other dogs were, however, 
there now, and things were reversed, and 
the lynx was crying for mercy that an 
Airedale never will give in a case like 
this. Well, little Sam never reached the 
house, some thirty yards away, before his ~ 
spirits returned with the increasing noise 
from the fighting, and in a second he had 
seized a foot of the lynx and this he 
stayed with as long as the lynx showed 
any signs cf life. 


SAM MEETS A PORCUPINE 


THIS Airedale puppy had a particu- 
lar spite to the porcupines, as most 
dogs have. I made no success in my ef- 
forts of breaking him of attacking these. 
I was kept busy pulling quills early and 
late that spring, as I owned several dogs, 
and porcupines are very plentiful in the 
woods here. One day Sam had been away 
for some time and finally I located him 
on a slide nearby, looking more like a 
porcupine than himself. He was liter- 
ally covered with quills—head, body, 
feet, legs. Close to him I found a pretty 
smooth looking animal for a porcupine. 
I believe that at the time Sam carried 
more quills than he did. This, however, 
ended the life of poor little Sam, as he 
could not recover from this fight, and one 
of his eyes was pierced by several quills. 
Sam had found his undoing attacking a 
prickly lady of the porcupine kind! 





ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 
FROM certain correspondence that 
reaches this office, it is evident Ameri- 
can sportsmen will not be long before 
they will be shooting over —and I hope 
benching at shows, representative Eng- 





TYPE OF ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS. 


This brace and a half of the Sportsman’s 
Spaniel won at more Field Trials than any of 
the spaniel varieties that ever lived. The 
SprtncGeR SPANIEL is practically unknown in 
America! Owner: The late C. C. Eversfield. 


lish Springer spaniels or their cousins, the 
somewhat small and orange marked 
Welsh Springers. In the picture will be 
seen a brace and a half of very useful 
and sensible Springers, so named, of 
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Ryman’s Dog Dip Discovery 


Sold in Dry Form. Each pound makes 10 gallons. 
Positively a Sure Cure for Lice, Fleas, Ali 
Forms of Skin Trouble on All Breeds of Dogs. 
Dogs dipped 3 to 5 minutes twice a week for 
about 6 dippings, are cured and grow a beautiful 
coat of hair. Dip can be kept for a year in open 
barrel. 

Prices: 1-pound can, $1.50; 2 pounds, $2.75; 3 
unds, $3.50; 5 pounds, $4. old guaranteed. 
very purchaser asked to give a testimonial to 

Field and Stream after a fair trial. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
SHOHOLA FALLS : : PIKECO., PENNA. 


Telegrams Lackawaxen, Po 


STANDARD DOG FOOD 


Keeps your dogs in ren condition. The food 
of champions. For all breeds. Made of wheat, 
barley, corn, beef and bone. Prepared, cooked, 
perfectly balanced. Comes ready to use with full 
directions. Our faith is your protection because we 
guarantee our food or money back. Standard is oid 
and tried. Stands all tests. No other ration required. 

ORDER TODAY — WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
$5.50 for 100 lbs., $15.75 for 300 Ibs., $25.00 for 500 Ibs. 


Standard Kennel Food Co. Dept. 13, Battle Creek, Mich 


Coon, Mink, Opossum, Skunk, Deer, Wolf, 
Rabbit and Squirrel Hounds 

for sale reasonable. Also have some good mix- 
breeds that can not be beaten for coon and opos- 
sum. Have a few good bird dogs at a low price. 
My prices are right, terms reasonable. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for large list, free. 


W. P. BURROW, Pocahontas, Ark. 


Coonhounds and Combination Hunters 


for coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, etc. 
Big game hounds, rabbit hounds, Pointers, 
Setters, Airedales and Fox Terriers. 
Catalog ten cents. 4 


SAM STEPHENSON 
Covington, Tenn. 


WANTED 
A CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER DOG 
(male). I require a well-broken dog, 
a good retriever from land and water, 
and not gunshy. 
Particulars, price and photo ¢f posstble to 


W. E. ASHCRAFT, Chestnut Valley Seed Farm, 
Keystone Telephone 'SWEDESBORO, N. J. 


Airedales, Collies, and old 
English Shepherd dogs 


Trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups all ages. 
Flemish Giant, New Zealand and RufusRed Belgian 
Rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list of what 
you want. 


W.R. WATSON Oakland,lowa Box-700 


THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, instructive 
and interesting catalogue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 























YOU WIL 
A POLICE DOG 
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WHICH ONE WILL 
YOU HAVE ? 
Write now for descriptive literature 
‘PALISADE KENNELS - Box 10. 
Rosedale, Long 








(POLICE DOGS) 
Pioneers of the Breed 
in America 

Mountain Avenue 
Caldwell, N, J. 

Tel. Caldwell, 274 
A Grand Selection of All 
Ages of this Highly 
Attractive and 10us 
Breed. Stud Dogs, 
Matrons, Young Stock 
and Puppies For Sale. 


All of Highest Class and 
Chasen Stock 
Prices reasonable on 
application. State wants. 


L. 1. DeWINTER, Prop. 
SHEPHERD POLICE DOGS 


Choicest thoroughbred stock. Puppies 
and grown stock for sale. Tel. New Dorp 
389 M. 

Mrs. A. M. Froehlich—New Dorp, S. I. 
Member of the ShepherdDogClubofAm. 


Quality shepherd Dogs 


From trained and win- 
ning stock 















W KENNELS 
‘est Hempstead, L. I. 
Telephone, Hempstead 747 











At Stud the very beautiful and intelligent 
Shepherd or Police Dog sae 





K 
ciation’s Show, Dou- 
glaston, L.I., N. Y. 
Sept. 20, 1919, under 
Mrs. Aviin Unter- 
myer. Admiral 
Namrekeips is a 
sp! bred dog 
and of a lovely black 
and golden sable in color. His body formation 1s eu- 
perb, absolutely sound and of splendid temperament. 
This is the kind of young and vigorous Shepherd Dog 
that the intelligent breeder will at once —. 
Fee $25. Special care taken of visiting bitches in 
new and healthy kennels. Ship matrons Girect to 


CLIFFORD R. WILMOT, Greenwich, Conn. 


WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 


MRS, MARIE HUHN, Prop. 


SHEPHERD DOGS 
BOARDING IN SPACIOUS GROUNDS 
REASONABLE, 











FOR SALE: Three new litters of A-1 puppies, 5 
and 3 months old; also grown up dogs and bitches. 


Grasmere, S. I., N. Y. (Post OFFICE: ROSEBANK) 





GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 
Home of that Beautiful Bitch 
MINKA VON ADLERHORST 
These kennels won four blues and five jals at the 
Danbury, Conn. Show, October 8-9-10, 1919. 


ype y 
» Young Stock jonally for Sale. 
JOHN C. BARNARD, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 











Brushwood Boy and Ali Von Hoheluft. 
Males around $100-$125. Females 
around $75. According to individual 


SHEPHERD DOGS (22 


Puppies for sale by Grand-Champion Komet Von Hoheluft, Champion 






quality. At stud: Grand-Champion Komet Von Hoheluft, Champion Barbar Von Hoheluft, Champion 
Brushwood Boy, Ali Von Hoheluft. For particulars write to 


JOHN GANS, Jr, - = 


800 Richmond Turnpike, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 








(1) QUICKWORK MANGE, FLEA and SKIN 
SOAP, a soluble sulpho-cresol cleansing and healing 
soap that kills fleas the instant it touches them and 
immediately relieves the itching of and permanently 
cures all ordinary skin affections. A wonderful coat 
grower. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


Postpaid upon receipt money 





money can buy and developed FOR THE BE 


QUICK WORK DOG REMEDIES s&Nerrcrac 


Put up by the largest kennel of its kind in the world where they 

i ight thousand dogs before placi the market. Compounded from the purest drugs 
See ta Ga some NEFIT OF THE DOG and to protect him against some of the harsh, 
impure preparations which often injure and sometimes kill the faithful animals to which they are given. 
The Three Quickwork Leaders Which Every Dog Owner Should Have On Hand Are: 


(2) QUICKWORK CONDITION POWDER, 
the ideal conditioner and tonic, purifies the blood, 
cleanses the stomach, and keeps the in perfect health 
and spirits. Makes dog eat. Valuable in the cure of 
skin troubles resulting from impure b Give once 
a week and insure your dog’s health. Helps puppies 
grow. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


COMBINATION OFFER ON THE THREE PREPARATIONS ALL ORDERED AT THE SAME TIME $3.00 
ler or preparations; Rheumatism Cure $2.10 postpaid, Distemper treatment $5 


QUICKWORK LABORATORIES » o. sdk YP BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST. 


are in constant practical web end Where Day ‘oon Severo 
t 


(3) QUICKWORK WORM CAPSULES used 
on thousands of puppies and grown without one 
failure or fatality Can be given saf to as 
young as four weeks. Cingle & give, sees its 
action, safe and harmless. Works inside of an hour. 
Gets all the worms. Price $1.10 postpaid for enough 
to worm six grown dogs or twelve puppies. 
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= 
A Good Dog 


is a Joy and Sometimes 


A Thing of Beauty 


The Old Masters have shown us 
that dogs were cherished in the 
olden days, just as the fast grow- 
ing interest in dogs at the present 
time proves that the moderns 
have lost none of that love. Read 
the dog articles published in ART 
& LIFE each month; they will 
interest you and perhaps aid you 
in selecting a good dog. 


All About Dogs 


We will be glad to aid you in se- 
lecting the dog best fitted to your 
surr di and t the best 
kennel where such a pet is to be 
had, 


ART & LIFE 
665 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
































RABBIT HOUNDS 


Country raised. 
Used to Briars and 
rough country. 
Most any size, kind 
and color, Can fur- 
nish broken or 
partly broken, No 
hoggish prices 
asked. Willsend 
photos for 25c coin. 
Also have some fine 
old and young 
fighting pit game » for sale. 


HARRY WELSH 
Clarion County Mayport, Pa. 

















BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


For elegant companions. 
Hunting and Bench Show. 


ARKANSAS 
VALLEY KEI KENNELS 


D.C. DAVIS, AVIS, Owner 


Cimarron, Kansas 


Fox and Rabbit Hounds 


ALL AGES 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS 


WINCHESTER, N. H. 


Mohawk Rabbitry & Kennels 


1521 ASBURY ST., IN LIS, IND. 
has for sale high dase blooded Rabbits, Guinea 
Pigs, Ferrets, Pigeons, hunting dogs of all 
breeds, and blooded hogs. Raise stock for us; 
we furnish the breeding stock and buy back all 
you raise. Send for prices and contract; 10c 
for booklet and circulars 


GLENCHO KENNELS 


IRISH SETTERS 




















I have a coe oe ce poppies fee for sale, beautifully 
bred. From winn ield and Bench stock. = 
stud, GLENCHO MORTY O’CALLAGHAN, 

puppies are in the money whenever shown. Fee, rong 


gdgemont Street, Forest Park, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





AAs will be noticed, these dogs are strong 
enough to retrieve anything within rea- 
son, and they are called upon to do this 
at the Field Trials held in Great Britain, 
and generally under the auspices of the 
Spaniel Club. This club has been in ex- 
istence considerably over thirty years; 
indeed, the present writer was present at 
its initial meeting at Warwick during the 
week of one of those noted shows held 
at that historical and sporting centre. 
J. S. Cowell is still the honorary secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Spaniel Club, 
and to him I am indebted for the pictures 
of these most typical working springers 
and the smart cocker, Fulmer Spot, owned 
by Mrs. Ralph Fytche. 


A BODY OF SPORTSMEN 


THE Spaniel Club is made up of some 

its country’s most noted’ sportsmen, the 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon being 
president, and the Duke of Devonshire, 
Earl of Lowther, Col. the Hon. W. Le 
Poer Trench- and V. Kitchingman, vice 
presidents. All game is shot to the 
dogs andé marvelous work is seen. There 
is none of the makebelieve of certain 
other field trials, the spaniel trials being 
held generally during the month of De- 
cember, when it is the heart of the open 
season for all game, and the spaniel is 
called upon to demonstrate what he can 
do on rabbit, pheasant, woodcock, hare, 
etc. All fur and feather is in his line. 
The trials take place in well stocked 
coverts and over estates and where 
spaniels and handlers have to keep their 
heads. There are official “ Guns ”— crack 
game shots who kill their game cleanly. 
The winged cock pheasant, however, will 
call forth work that will show what the 
retrieving spaniel is made of, for this 
long tail can run like a hare and is cun- 
ning withal. Only recently I was reading 
in the Shooting Times about one of Mrs. 
Fytche’s cocker spaniels that found it dif- 
ficult to bring back a pheasant through a 
thorn fence, and that failing in this, she 
ran round to the rear (to the company) 
side of the hedge, and then taking hold of 
her left pheasant, backed out of the 
thorns and briars in that way, and there 
and then proudly delivered her bird to 
the handler, to the great delight of every 
one present. 





The Irish Water Spaniel, Mister Dooley. Owner: 
Percy K. Swan. 


MUSS-ARNOLT’S IDEAL SETTERS 


FOR many years Gustav Muss-Arnolt of 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., has been recognized 
as one of the greatest portrait painters 
of dogs the world has ever known. His 
canvases are to be seen in several of the 
homes of America’s most noted and afflu- 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES 
$50.00 


Having leased my place for one year 
on account of ill-health in family, 1 
must sell at a sacrifice, these 4 puppies, 
sired by the Western Champion 
Kothni, and out of a champion Sarvoi 
of Romanoff — champion Krassai bitch. 
Rare quality and type; all healthy. 
As these puppies will sell quick at the 
price, please don’t bother writing 
without inclosing a cheque. N. A. 
Passt, Grosse [le, Mich. Address 
wires and letters: 


ALF. DELMONT 
WYNNEWOOD, PA. 














TOY BLACK and TAN TERRIERS 


from registered stock. Sire “ Bubbles”’ 
A. K. C. No. 233892. Dam “Fern’’ A. K. C. 
No. 221306. If you want good terriers 
write me. 


W. E. M. LAWRENCE 
BURTON, OHIO 


SETTERS——-A SPECIALTY 


I have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Llewellin and anaes setter Pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAWK, 31080 and out 
of dams that her natural-born bird do Best 
of stock and priced right. Send for lists. ‘nclose 
stamps. 

Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 




















lowa 


At Stud: the Famous English Setter 


Sporting Extra A. K. C. 186539 
CHAMPION DEODORA PRINCE II 
New City Flora 
Winner of innumerable prizes at Best 
Shows. Stud Fee $25.00. H. E. Weiler, 
Hawley, Pa. Rowlands, Pa. 

P. O. Exp. & Telegrams 


HOUNDS 


Coon, Fox, Wolf, Rabbit hounds 

Pedigreed and eligible to register 
Young and old stock. Broke dogs sent on 10 days’ trial, 
guaranteed. Last year we could not fill all orders, and as 
our supply of registered stock is limited, suggest you 
place order early. Hunting season will soon be here and 
you must be ay may | with your dog to get best results. 
Send stamp for price 


OTIS SLATER & SONS, Oconee, Ill. 


THE WILDFIELD FARM KENNELS 
The home of thoroughbreds 

Handsome brace high-class aaa = dogs. 

Pointer and setter, three waa old 

None better anywhere. ine retrievers. Price, 
$200 each. 

Handsome three year old inter, slow, careful, 
every and all day worker. Wonderful bird finder. 
Fine retriever. 

D. ROSS CAPPS, Amite, Louisiana 
At Stud, the —_ aes oo Foxhound. 
ja 
CHAMPION HUSTLER, A Fouheund Par Excellence 
Champion Hustler has met and defeated over 
1,500 fox hounds. He has been shown fearlessly in 
New England, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, etc. 
He is the sire of show and foxhound trials winners. 
Considered the best hound before are public. His 
breeding field and bench qualities are without equal. 
Fee $10. Further information — 
JOHN J. BARN 














6 Calumet Street 
Mass. 


ES, 
Young stock generally for sale. New Beeford, 


CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


CHAMPION ANIMAL FOOD CO, 





E 11. Minneapolis, Minnesota 








FOR SALE 
Broken Beagles and Rabbit nowt, £5 each. 
Broken Coon Hounds, $50 and $75 each. 
Skunk Hounds, $25 each. 
Fox Hounds, $30 each. 
HILLSIDE KENNELS 
TOUGHKENAMON, PENNA, 
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1 Prize and 
Imported 
Pekingese 


Males and Females 
of Great Merit 
International Champion 
% . yy 

= PEKES 
ASHT ‘ON MORE YOUNG TENDWA (imp.) 
Dark red, and of the best blood living. 

AH-FOY: Son of Champion Chen Chang of 
Alderbourne; red in color; proven sire of beauti- 
ful, red and large litters; a well-known prize 
winner. Fees $25 eac 

Superior Young Stock Generally for Sale 
Apply THE ELWOOL KENNELS 
322 Bath Avenue Long Branch, N. J. 
Proprietor: Mrs. Howell Woolley 


TheQuinnatisset Kennels 


THOMPSON, CONN. 
(Proprietor Mrs. WINANS BURNETT) 


At-stud: LUGATELUCID (imported) grey. Lucid i isa 
provensire of beautiful grey 
puppies. 
CASTLE HILL OOA ~~ 
ver brindle,) imported. ° 
Cairn in show only time o 
hibited in England, J. J. 
Holgate, judge. 
HIGHLAND WOLF of 
Quinnatisset (silver grey) 
ipoceees. A winner at Ma- 
m Square Gar Gascon, 1919. 
$inF 















We sell Cairn Terriers faster than we can breed. 
If you really want a Cairn book your dog early. 


Uncle Sam’s Dog Shop 


415 5th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Here you can avail yourself of the 35 years expe- 
tience of John Galloway, international all-around 
—_ and exhibitor of dogs at best shgws in America, 

ngland, Ireland and Scotland. Always a choice 
selection of thoroughbred dogs and puppies at 7 
lar prices. Foreign orders filled and shipped. 


varieties of dogs at the stud. 
ENGLISH BULLDOGS 


At Stud: The winning 
English Bulldog, Baron Sir 
James, Light weight, fallow 
color. Fee $15. Young 
Stock For Sale. 


ROBERT S. WEAVER 
French and English Bulls and 
Pekingese Spaniels 
527 Hamilton St.,Albany,N.Y 














WE SELL PEDIGREE 
White and Sable and White Collie Dogs 
Heelers Sporting Dogs of all Kinds 


White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Minorcas 
Ducks and Turkeys 
Flemish Giants and Belgian Hares 


Sunshine Poultry Exchange 
85 Monroe Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


FOR SALE 


High-class coon, opossum and skunk dogs. Rab- 
bit proof. Pure Red Bone Hounds, The kind 
that delivers the goods. Also high-class Walker 
and Goodman foxhounds. Stamp for reply. 


A. F. SAMPEY 
862 So. Campbell St. Springfield, Mo. 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 














160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate Sag your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 


puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $2.50. Send checks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 
RAISE GIANT RABBITS FOR ME 
I furnish breeders cheap, and buy all you 
raise at 30 to 60c per pound alive. Hun- 
dreds make big money. Send roc for 
Breeders Instruction book, contract, price- 


list, etc. 
FRANK Z. CROSS, 6407 Ridge St. Louis, Mo. 
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ent dog owners, and perhaps our artist 
has accomplished more for the retention 
of the true types of the English Setter 
and the Pointer than any one living. A 
very keen judge of a dog, “and always 
at it” in the judging ring or outside of 
it, there is not a hair on a dog that he 
does not recognize. Meeting Mr. Arnolt 
at the recent Douglaston Show on Long 





BIRDS! 
Gustave Muss-Arnolt’s latest study of an ideal 
English Setter on Point. 


Island, he was good enough to give me a 
photograph taken of his most recent 
painting, a brace of English Setters. Here 
we find the dog that has got his birds, in 
a most striking position. And what, dear 
reader, is more beautiful than a bird dog 
on his point, as stiff as a garnet and with 
the intellect of genius! The body of Mr. 
Arnolt’s leading setter is simply grand to 
one’s ordinary observation; and in him 
we will see that fine depth of body — 
where there’s’ room for the functioning 
of the heart and lungs of the fast-hunting 
dogs. Again the hind quarters and 
thighs, the set on and carriage of his 
stern, even to the sting of his tail! A 
first-class setter this; and our friend has 
made the most of him. He is alive by the 
aid of his art! Mr. Arnolt said that he 
pretty well considered this dog his ideal 
as representative of the true type of the 
English setter — the setter of the “ stand- 
ard,” and one, moreover, that must 
always abide and in all climes. 





THE WORK DOGS OF SIBERIA 


ALTHOUGH the Samoyede or Siberian 

sledge and herd dog has been more or 
less made a lady’s pet in America and 
England, he is a most useful animal and 
one that gives much work for his keep in 
less hospitable parts. Very beautiful in 
appearance, they are sharp dogs and capi- 
tal watch dogs, as their very appearance 
suggests. Samoyede dogs have been used 
considerably on Arctic expeditions and 
Northern explorations and surveys. Sev- 
eral of this breed is owned in Connecti- 
cut, kennels of them being maintained by 
Miss Ruth E. Nichols of Bridgeport and 
Mrs. Frank Romer of West Haven. At 
a summer show near New Haven this 
year numbers of Samoyede were exhib- 
ited. But, it seemed, that several of them 
were altogether too small. They were 
approaching the size of the now generally 
accepted Spitz dog—the smaller rela- 
tions and offshoots of the Samoyedes, as 
the present day Pomeranians are the off- 
shoots from the Spitz dog. If the size of 
the Samoyedes is to be kept up —and it 
must be kept up—then the apparent in- 
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CHOW CHOWS 


The TARNEDGE KENNELS now offer at Stud 
the following Celebrated Chows: 






BLACK 
PECKNALL AH LO...$40 
[IDOL’S BLACK CHILD. 30 
BLACK SAM BO....... 
All are Prize Winners and proven Sires. 
Bitches will be met at the train and while with 
us, will receive the best of care and attention. 
For Stud Cards and Engagements write to 

PERCY C. STODDART 
Kennel Manager. 


TARNEDGE KENNELS the 
property of Mrs, Ohas. M. Daniels 


Lake West 


Hamilton County, New York 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
offer some beautiful. brilliant red 
| CHOW CHOW PUPPIES 
i (Chinese Dogs) and GROWN STOCK 
This is the home of MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 
FEE CUM BOY, MR. CHANG, GREENACRE 
HUMMER and SUNDAWN 


QUEENS BOULEVARD and JEFFERSON ST.. SRAECA, N.Y. 
15 minutes by motor from New York 




















R. S. _——_ a 107 Bainbridge eeeet. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone Bedford 1 

FAMOUS SKYLARK KENNELS’ an 
Magnificent Quality and Color. 

AT STUD. That Grand, Young, Black Pomera- 
nian, CHIEF SKYLARK. Winner of 5championship 
points at 13 months. First at Delaware, Rochester 
and Syracuse State Fairs. Litter brother toTiny Sky- 
lark, best black bitch in America. Fee reasonable. A 
Champion Pioneer Wee Blackie p uppy for sale; also 
prize winner. Mrs. Marie Lyon, Oakdene Ter- 
race, Edgewater, N. J. Tel. Cliffside 84-R. 

=> CHOW CHOWS AT STUD. 
Prize Winning blue colored 
Eo Little Blue Boy, Fee, $25. | Red 
or, a splendid son of 

pm wt ~ Bo 

| deep, dark red; very short 
coupled. Fee $25. Iam oneof 

the oldest and most experienc- 
ed breeders of Champion and 
ize Chow Chows in America. 
‘4 stock generally Rd 
ville Kennels, Glenville, Conn. 
Tel. Port Chester, 1220-W. 
Property of Mrs. Grace E. Jackson 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

_ Including Farrrax Fat Tu of ALDERBOWNE: 
winner, Bronx, 1919; reserve winners, Pekingese 
Club Bhow, New York, 1919; winners, Trenton, 

A wonderful female, with excellent head, 
flat skull, big eyes, good coat; fawn in color. 

Some ‘Puppies of CHAMPION PEDIGREE 
from $50 each. 4 Kone Winner at Madison 
Square Garden (W. K. C 
Blues; excellent coat, 
sister to CHOGGIE, INNER 
Square, 1918 and 1919. Al these beautiful 
specimens of most fashionable of all ladies’ 
dogs are sound and fit for any company. — 

sole reason for reducing this prize stock 


Tel. Bound Brook 407. 
DALMATIANS 

Borrodale Kennels Thompson, Conn. 

offer an unusually promising litter of — pups. 
heads, big bone, 

Sired by the unbeaten ng 
Traveller, a dog dell, « wes inners under cight 
judges, out of Cin derella, a grand-daughter of 
the famous 


og CAIRN TERRIERS 


If you want a real Terrier of the 
this is the tochoose, 














panion of the late King Edward. 
also imported stock for sale “7d at 
stud. 


Caras Cstags Nive, Com 
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‘It Pays to Read 





Advertisements 


Advertisements are 
news. Good news— 
timely news—helpful 
news. 


News of the great 
world of business. 
Heralds ofthe world’s 
improvements— 
builders of factories ° 
—makers of homes. 


News of the _ latest 
styles. 


News of comforts un- 
known when father 
was a boy. 


News that is handy 
to your eye. 


News that you can’t afford 
to hurry by. 


News that will save you 
money. 


Don’t miss the advertisements 
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The Sledge and Herd Dog, Champion Malschick. 


wner: Miss Ruth E. Nichols 


breeding that has evidently been going on 
must be forthwith stépped and new blood 
introduced from abroad, One of the best 
Siberian dogs ever seen in America was 
Moustan, the property of Princesse de 
Montglyon, and a winner at most of the 
big shows in the capitals of Europe. 
Moustan, I was told, was whelped on an 
Arctic expedition and at a St. Petersburg 
show presented to the Belgian lady by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas. Those who 
saw Moustan at the New York and other 
shows will recollect that he was a much 
bigger and more powerful dog than many 
of the Samoyedes or Siberians that we 
see to-day. 





MY LADY’S DOGS 


It is claimed for the Cavin terrier that 
he is the oldest of all the Scottish 
Highland terrier breeds. Of recent years 
there has been quite a rage for these 
active and smart little dogs and several 
influential American ladies have gone in 
for them. They make good money and 
Mr. Winans Burrett gave about $500— 
very likely considerably more —for the 





Mrs. Henry F. Price and her Cavin Terriers. 
These terriers are considered the right 
weight to go to ground to Fox in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 
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IS THIS WORTH THE PRICE? 


Stop ced dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field dog 
control is not cruel. Can be carried in pocket 
and attached instantly to dog’s collar. Dog 
can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be worked in close 
and young ones field broken in a week. 
Works automatically—principal South Amer- 
ican bolas. SENT POSTPAID WITH FULL 
DIRECTIONS FOR $2.00. Testimonials 
and booklet, “MAKING A MEAT DOG” 
SENT ON REQUEST 


Maple Road Kennels 


New Preston, Conn. 
DON’T FAIL TO ENTER YOUR DOGS AT THE 


Newark Kennel Club A. KC. Show 


FIRST REGIMENT ARMORY 
SUSSEX AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Saturday, November 15, 1919 
Entries Close Saturday, November 1, 1919 
Valuable Trophies and Cash Prizes Offered 


Experts in the Various Breeds Will Officiate 
as Judges 
For All Information and Prize Lists, 
apply to 
A. E. HORN, Rocsetery. 31 Avon Avenue, 
ewar .J. 


W. H. PURCELL, Sitennie. 29 Broadway, 
New York City 


IRISH TERRIERS—IRISH TERRIERS 
A Real Kennel of Real Irish Terriers—Terriers of Inter- 
national prize-winning fame of yesterday and to-day. 
Dependable, champion_stock only. 

At stud: Brentmoor Bullet. A grand terrier and win- 
ner of lst Limit Class and Reserve winners, New York, 
1918 and 1919. ‘ee, $25. 

For Sale: An Irish” Terrier, Harlem Topper, by Brent- 
big winner, 








moor Bullseye, out of —— n Bareccrs A 


14 months, guaranteed sound, 
2114 3rd Ave., New York 
Yonng Btook for Disposal. 


MARCUS BR BRUCKHEIMER 
TEXAS HORNS 
Easily io. a Piece 


14 In. $2; 18 In. 83521 In. $4; 
in. $5 Pos: 





ture, ouae. Guaranteed 
Kaskaskia Kennels 
F.17 Herrick, Iil’s 


FOR SALE 
Llewellin Setter Bitch 


Two years, by Mr. Kirkover’s Fairy Beau. Rise 
of New City. Blue ticked; one year with trainer 
and needs a little finishing. Worthy the notice of 
any sportsman; beautiful disposition; capital nose; 
in > een condition. Apply 

Mrs. M. S. CARLTON, 
1437 2ist St., West New York, N. J. 


WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 


318 WEST 42D STREET 


Largest and most sanitary kennel in city; 
puppies and grown dogs on hand; poodles, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Prince Charles, Spitz ‘cocker spaniels, ~— 

les, Irish setter, Airedales, Irish terriers, giant 
Bernards, bull terriers, collies. Bostons, French and ing: 
lish bulls; many others at lowest prices in city; 
our kennels and convince yourself; all kinds of stu 
dogs on hand; safe shipment anywhere; dew open. 

318 West 42d, New York. ‘Phone Bryant, 2714. 


Comanche Cash 36968 F.D.S.B. by 


CHAMPION COMANCHE FRANK and 
HARD CASH’S BECKY. FEE $25.00 


A proven sire of Shooting Dogs. The sire of pups 
that have gone into the field at less than six months 
of age and worked like old dogs, 


HIRAM SHERRILL, East Hampton, NEW YORK 
BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 











always 100 


























imported Ian of Mercia, a very smart 
little dog, a grey brindle weighing about 
12 pounds. He would be just the sort to 
go to earth. No Cavin should be over 
the weight mentioned, many contend. 
Perhaps he could go a pound or so more, 
for 13 and 14 pound foxes are not at all 
uncommon. A Cavin terrier is supposed 
to go wherever a fox can; and that is the 
reason for his existence, according to the 
hoary headed men of the Highlands of 
Scotland. To Mrs. Henry F. Price of 
Riverside, Conn., belongs the credit of 
having imported the first of the Cavin 
terrier breed. This was in 1913. Mrs. 
Price having communicated with Lady 
Chas. Cavendish-Bentinck. Then some 
Cavins were imported and from the lead- 
ing kennels in Scotland. Subsequently a 
club was formed, and belonging to this 
are thirty to forty members, and the high- 
est price for one of the breed was re- 
corded in the month of September last. 





SPORT HOUNDS IN CHILE 


HE other day it was a pleasure to 
meet in New York, Spencer Mars- 
den, who has been travelling in South 
America for 12 years. He spoke most 
interestingly about Chile, Peru, Central 
Ecuador and South America generally. 
There is quite a sporting element of fox 
hunters in Valparaiso, and under the 
auspices of the sporting club. Here we 
will find representative Americans and 
Britishers fond of the time-honored 
sport with horse and hound. Among 
them are George and Ernest Garland, 
sons of a sporting resident from abroad, 
and the ees brothers, Victor, Charles and 
Albert Raby. Many Chileans, amongst 
them Fernando Subereaux, indulge i in the 
sport. Members of the Hunt turn out in 
“pink” and a good deal of the panoply 
of the chase is kept up. There are red 
and gray foxes, and the hounds of the 
English breed. They are kept.in singles, 
couples, etc, by members who all 
meet in the usual way on hunting morn- 
ings. Several ladies ride to hounds. For 
deer hunting we must go into the north 
vr tropical countries of South America, 
and great praises were heard of the 
native dog or cur that will hunt any- 
thing and make a great noise about it! 
*He’s a big, mangy old cur you wouldn’t 
give 10 cents for; but he’s wonderful for 
scent,” said Mr. "Marsden. This dog is 
called Ciltro, and is of all colors and with 
bell-like voices when they throw their 
tongues. As for fish, my host declared 
that Chilean waters—the coast is about 
3,000 miles in length—provide great 
sport and good eating, nothing be- 
ing more delicious and delicate than the 
toothsome Congrio. Mr. Marsden thought 
about taking some foxhounds and fox- 
terriers with him on his return voyage 
to his beloved and highly praised Chile, 
with its “finest race of mankind in all 
South America.” 





THE COCKER SPANIEL 


In reference to cocker spaniels, Mr. 
Cowell writes: “We are more and 
more ayes to fix a type which is far 
removed from the toyish type which ob- 
tained when you were in England, and to 
encourage the breeding of a cocker built 
on working lines.” And a very sensible 
ideal all shooting men will agree. 
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Dogs PETS Birds 


Tyme. hone ed, sold heey pA mae em 

9g Pe 0 up. (de my beautifu! 

other Fancy Birds. ée~ i" ila a Terrier Toy 
Poodles, . Spaniel els, 


nians, Bull Dogs, 5 c~ hy aie. yo 
M Pigeons, Rabbits, * Guinea Pigs, Angora Cats, 
Chipmunks, etc. State wants; we ship anywhere. 


SCHILLINGS PET SHOP 
(Established 27 years) 
28 Cooper Square New York City 


WINNING COLLIES AT STUD 
BRONXVILLE 822 Ww AT REASONABLE RATES 


FRED S. LEIGHTON 


HOWGILL KENNELS 


BREEDER ano EXHIBITOR OF 
HIGH CLASS COLLIES 


ies & Gr Stock for sale 
Doge boarded & put in condition BRONXVILLE, WN. Y. 


The Grand Brindle and White English Bulldog 
VICAR VERAX at Stud. Fee $25 
—_ the late John Horrax. Sire and dam: the famous 

International winners TOLL BAR JACK and 
CHES! wt GINGER. VICAR VERAX is a sound 
rs be , @ winner, and thoroughly representative of 
oung stock sometimes for sale. 


Owner: MISS A. C, 
1008 Breed ia 


Agent: Mrs. James Conway, 344 E, 41st St., New York 
PEKINGESE 
Imported and American bred for sale 
Puppies and grown dogs all dark reds with 
black masks, from the famous Alderbourne 
and Sutherland Ave. Kennels. 


AIMEE BIGELOW - FROST 
128 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 





TELEPHONE 











Big Money Show 


Fifth Annual (A. K. C.) Specialty Show 
Shepherd Dog Club of America, Inc. 
Saturday, November 22, 1919 
Mineola Fair Grounds, Mineola, L. I. 
Judge—Miss Anne Tracy, Highland Falls, 
N. Y. $1500 d vided in 15 regular classes. 
$50. Ist, $30. 2nd, $20. 3rd, Entry Fee $5.00. 
Entries Close Tuesday, November 11, 1919 
For Prize List and Information address 
WILBUR H. PURCELL, Mgr. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Yel. Whitehall-473 
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32, One Extra 
Heary Silk (Mesh) $2.50 Sack 


At your dealers or sent post paid on recetpt of price. 


AR RC CHISHOLM CO., New York, N. Y. 
328 BROADWAY 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as A iy or if you are too far in the 

ee guide skin it and send me the 
skin. specialty of mounting fish in 
fe like. ones. 


JOHN MURGATROYD, Tazxidermist 
67 West 24th Street New York City 


MAKE MONEY—Yow can handle and tan 
your own furs and skins, hair on or off. You 
can make lined fur rugs with mounted heads, 
open mouth finish. My tan formulas and time 
and labor saving methods enable you to do this 
profitable work at small cost. No former ex- 
perience necessary. You are certain of success. 
Complete formulas and instructions only $3.00 
postpaid. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxider- 

















mist, Unionville, Ontario. 
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DARROW’S STEEL SECTIONAL BOATS 







Practica) for use in fishing, hunting, trapping and with outboard motor. Guar 
pee pee apd cen dean g heey teperer see Seg Ships by freight for 
one bait cost on boats. Write for our entire Line of boats and 
eur “BCILD YOUR OWN STEEL BOAT” pian. 
Fa. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO.. GO Erie Street, Albion, Mich. 


Sportsman, Take Notice! 

A gunsmith for 38 years, offers to you for one 
dollar material prepared ready for blueing and 
browning gun barrels and parts, the same as all 
factories use. Requires no machinery; any one 
can do the the work. Will send directions with 
material. Address 


YORK GUN & INVENTING CO., York, Pa. 
YES—I WILL -TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything ranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1885) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 























Knit own FISH 


graphs and printed 
instructions, at home 
orincamp. Easily 
learned in one hour. 
for different fish. Complete 
W. E. CLAYTON & CO., 
Kansas, 













instructions, 25¢. 
40 N. Main St., Altoona, 


Olt’s Famous Adjustable Duck and Crow Calls 


how to bait and set 
postpaid. 





Price $1.25 





PHILIP OLT :: Dept.9 :: PEKIN, ILL. 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1321 Pope Building, Boston, Mass 








DUCKING DAYS 
Beautiful new book of duck 
hunting stories. 20 half-tones 
of noted sportsmen, ete. 2 
America’s best writers. $2.00. 
W. C. Hazelton, 406 Pontiac Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 













WILD CELERY BRINGS THE DUUKS—also improves 
fishing. Plant sew. Grows in any slow flowing 
fresh water. Completeinstructions. 50c, Ib. ; 50 ibs. 

enough to sow anacre. Send check to CLYDE 
. TERRELL, Naturalist, Dept. D-88. Oshkosh, Wie. 





Eczema, ear canker, goitre, sore 
eyes, cured-or no charge. Write 


MAN 


for particulars. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F. $. Hot Springs, Ark. 





RARE NEWLY MOUNTED GAME HEADS 
FOR SALE—Large R. M. Sheep Head, 17-inch 
base circumference of horns. Mounted Elk 
Heads. Large ten point White Tail and Mule 
Deer Heads, Woodland Caribou Heads, Sets of 
Horns mounted or unmounted. These heads 
are all newly mounted. Duty Free. Express 
| oe on — Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Jnionville, Ontario 


WANTED—Position as gamekeeper, experi- 
enced on game rearing and dog training, trap- 
ing of vermin. Apply to H. A. K., care of 
ield and Stream. 


GOLDEN SEAL and 60 Other Plants used in 
making medicines, dyes, perfuines, etc. How to 
meng high war prices, and address of Buyers’ 

ook prepaid, only 20c. Medical Plant Co., 
West Milan, N. H. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Beagle 
news than all the others. Sample Free. Sub- 
scription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. M., 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


TWO ZEBUS, COW AND BULL, two and 
three years old; two elks, 2-year-olds; one red 
deer, two years old; one puma. Weir, 432 East 
s3d St. Plaza 5249. 

LARGE MOUNTED MOOSE HEAD FOR 
SALE—ss inches spread of horns, newly 
mounted, perfect in every way. Duty free. 
Express prepaid on approval. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 








BRANCH MANAGER WANTED 


by old established Chicago Concern, We furnish 
full stock of goods, advertising matter, and equip 
store completely in good location, all at our ex- 
pense. We allow you to draw out $175 a month 
and will also pay you liberal share of the profits 
your store earns. Work may be started in spare 
time. No investment or previous experience 
necessary. If you are a hustler and want an 
opportunity to make $5,000 or more a year, we 
want you, and will pay you well from the start. 
Send your application today. S. Levy, Manager 
Dept. 785—329 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


BINOCULARS 
The Goan Line of 
BINOCULARS 


in the country | 
At Amazing Low Prices 














RE-BLUE OR BROWN your guns, rifles, etc., 
using my guaranteed antind, same like gun 
factories use. Mailed for only 50c. Address 
E. J. Simon, D. 38, Dane, Wis. 

REMINGTON AUTOMATIC twelve bore with 
new leather case for sale cheap account law pro- 
hibited use in Penna., used one season. Apply 
Clinton Schneck, 6 & Turner Sts., Allentown, Pa. 

ITHACA DOUBLE Hammerless, 16-gauge, 
used one week, ae condition, cost $45, sell 
for $34. 38-55 Winchester full magazine prac- 
footy new $17. H. L. Drake, Port Leyden, 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and 
modern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE—Fly fishing outfit never used $35 
or exchange for Ithaca or Smith 12-gauge double 
un. Wm. P. Perkins, 444 East 122d St., New 
fork City. 

PARKER G. H. E. grade, 12-gauge, 30-inch 
barrels, Damascus steel, in good condition. Price 
$60. I. S. Rushworth, 122 East 25th St., New 
York City. 

PERSONAL—Brother—Accidentally discov- 
ered pleasant root easily, inexpensively, over- 
comes any tobacco habit. Fine for indigestion. 
Just send address. Maurice Stokes, Mohawk, 
Florida. 

FOR SALE—Stevens favorite, 32 cal., rim fire, 
with Winchester aperture sight, accurate shooter, 
sight alone worth the price, $4.75. Pound can 
Dupont Marksman rifle smokeless, 60c. Ideal 
mould No. 308241-S, new, $1.00. Russell O. Jen- 
nison, Central City, Iowa. 








DOGS OF THE FAR NORTH 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


WitH all the dash and daring of the 

Arctic explorers, their great power 
of endurance and their determination to 
chart the vast expanses of trackless snow 
and ice, glittering strangely, weirdly 
*neath the sun by day and the aurora by 
night, nothing like the measure of suc- 
cess they have attained would have been 
possible without the dog. For hundreds 
of years the canine has been a draught 
animal in the frigid regions of the North, 
and was used as early as the sixteentlr 
century by Sir Martin Frobisher. And 
on down through the lapse of years have 
these animals silently played their part 
in the land of eternal ice and snow. 

Cook and Peary both used dogs to 
draw their sleds in their Arctic explora- 
tions. Dr. Nansen also owed much of 
his success to his faithful dogs. 

The Eskimo dog of the Arctic is both 
powerful and speedy, and capable of 
great endurance. Well boned, broad 
chested, strongly muscled, and clothed by 
nature in a dense coat ranging from two 
to four inches in thickness on the back 
with a cover of wooly texture next to 
the skin; sometimes pure white, though 
usually of wolfish color — black or rusty 
black with a dash of gray on the chest 
and bushy tail—eyes obliquely set with 
light spots above them and ears erect 
like the wolf (with which animal this dog 
is supposed to be crossed), he is typical 
of the rugged country he represents. 

Being very strong, half a dozen of 
them hitched to a sled can travel at the 
rate of seven miles an hour, under favor- 
able conditions, with a load of eight hun- 
dred pounds. With a very light cargo 
they are capable of astonishing speed. 
An instance is recorded in which a 


Nu-Sight Binocular ............+. occeee$l3 50 
World-Famous LaMaire ............++-. 9 50 
The Victory Binocular (made by Bausch 
NN A kote pome'sceas DA ead ef 45 00 
Turner-Reich Binocular .............04. 31 50 
U. S. Navy Bimocular ......cccces sccses 39-2 
High-Power Telescope ...........eeeee0e 14 75 
Goerz Trieder Binocular............... - 37 50 
Petit Binocular (made in France)....... 15 00 
Genuine Carl Zeiss Binocular............ 75 00 
18X Busch Trelux, the finest Binocular 
FREE IIOL F oe TPE 150 00 
Lumina High Power .......cccceccssces 37 50 
NE, BI nos cle cnccis.cesaswenesnee 25 00 
7 power Loma Binocular.............+.. 25 00 





Send for your copy of our complete catalog. 
Every outdoor man should have one. You'll see 
why, when you look through its pages. 


DAVID STERN COMPANY 
Value, Service, Satisfaction 
Since 1885. 

1120 DAVSCO BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! Every- 
one wants it. Formulas for 200 beverages to be 
made at home. Book form. Send $1.00 for 
copy and territory proposition. Act quickly. 
vayere Export Agency, Inc., 52 Broadway, New 

ork. 





$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; six-acre fruit, 
poms, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00; 
unting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 


Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


KENTUCKY FLINT-LOCK RIFLES, old-time 
om. revolvers and guns. Large assortment. 

easonable prices. Printed list free. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, 805 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

EVERY FISHERMAN can now rewind his 
own poles to look like new by using ‘*CELO.” 
It instantly seals each wrapping without discolor- 
ing your silk. Transparent and absolutely water- 
proof. ‘Dries in one minute. Liberal bottle 
“CELO” sent postpaid for 35c. C. E. Christof- 
ferson, Box 124, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


GUNS—NEW AND SECOND-HAND. Buy, 
Sell and Exchange. Leaders in Low Prices. 
Write for List. F. C. Carver, The Gun Man, 
Stroudsburg, Penna. 

WANTED—Second-hand Wincheste: carbines 
and repeating Winchester rifles, second-hand 
Remingtons, second-hand .45 Colt revolvers, 
Smith & Wesson and Savage revolvers and 
automatics, to be used for motion picture pur- 
poses. Send description and lowest price at 
which you are willing to sell for cash, to Federal 
ones, 5341 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
al. 


TRADE ROSS 280 for L. C. Smith 12-gauge 
hammerless. Ross has record 64-inch moose and 
8-foot grizzly to its credit. Some gun. In per- 
fect condition. Carleton Shaw, 212 Gardner 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

PHOTO DEVELOPING AND FINISHING— 
Any six- or eight-exposer film up to Post Card 
size developed and printed, 10c; or enlargement, 
8x10, your favorite negative, 20c. Special intro- 
ductory offer to show high sony work. Asso- 
ciated Photo Co., Dept. 14, Cincinnati, Sta. 

INVENTORS SHOULD SEND for our free 
Guide Book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent.’’ Upon 
receipt of model or sketch we give our opinion 
of its patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
77, Washington, D. C. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS si" ..a7cc" 
catarrh, dandruff, rheumatism, piles, cured or no 
charge. Write for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Dept. F. S., Hot Springs, Ark. 


MORE MONEY is made trapping muskrats. 
than any North American furbearer. See dis- 
play ad CF 7o2z. Percy H. Tucker. 

AMATE Photographers attention. Send 
your films to the Foster Studio, Elkhart, Ind. 
First roll and prints free. 


INDIAN RELICS—Closing out sale, extraor- 
dinary prices. Ten good spears and twenty-five 
good arrows, $2.00. Other stone implements 
very cheap while they last. Harry B. Garber, 
Quaker City, Ohio. 


WANTED—To get in touch with parties who 
would finance a ranch project in a good huntin 
country, the development of a hunting kenne 
to be a feature. The writer has had considerable 
agricultural and hunting experience and would. 
like to join with some one able to finance such 
a project on a fair basis to both. aa B. Craw- 
ford, 911 Ainslee St., Chicago, II. 
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Marmot Pheasantry 


Ornamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 





Registered Police Dogs, Airedales, Bostons, etc. 
We have one of the largest Game Breeding Farms in the 
U.S. and we warrant anything we ship. 
MARMOT, OREGON 




















DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED 

No limit. Wild Mallard $4.00 pair, extra hen 
$2.50. Black Mallard $5.00 pair, no extra hens. 
——.. Callers $8.00 pair, extra hen $5.00. Duck 
book 25 cents, coin. Fores for sale. Mail draft 
C. BREMAN CO., Danville, Conn. 





FURS AND TAXIDERMY 


ALL KINDS OF TAXIDERMY work done. 
Mounting of all kinds of animals and birds 
heads and fish mounting a specialty. Skins 
tanned, made into rugs, mats and robes with 
mounted heads. Ladies furs made, repaired and 
made over. Try ae Saas oO. Reed, 219 Norval 
St., Fairmont, W. 

g Rarnen Sai a : Free Copy of the 64-page 

ide “Trapping Tricks.” Shows photograph 
illustrations of sets and animal catches. Triumph 
Trap Co., Dept. D., Oneida, N 

SECRETS OF FOX TRAPPING, scent Bait, 
etc., $1.00. S. Oliver, Anson, Maine. 

MR. SPORTSMAN, from the raw skins you 
send me I will make muffs and neck-pieces for 
$7.50 each and have them finished in three 
weeks’ time of receiving skins, insuring safe and 
speedy return by Parcel Post. 

How about that TAXIDERMY? 
for you. 





Let me do it 
No long delay in returning it. 

Do you believe in Economy? Then have the 
wings, skins and feathers of game you shoot 


made into beautiful feathered hats and trim- 
mings. All work moth proof. Send for price 
list. J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. J. 20 years’ 
experience. 


MUSKERATS PELTS the highest that the fur 
trade has ever known. How to get them, see 
display ad on page 702. Percy T. Tucker. 

A FINE ALASKA MOUNTED MOOSE HEAD 
—61 inches spread of horns, 34 points, side 
webs 16 inches wide. Are you alive to this op- 
portunity? Duty free. Express prepaid on ap- 
proval. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 

TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER—Big Game 
heads mounted with that keen, alert expression 
excelled in life only. Stylish furs made from 
your own skins, not the shrunk up kind. Birds, 
animals, etc., mounted in characteristic poses, 
Guaranteed, prices right. To ship here means 
satisfaction. Earl P. Franc, 717 W. Lackawanna, 
Scranton, Pa. 

UNEXCELLED TAXIDERMY WORK—Our 
taxidermy work is unexcelled in every respect. 
Give us a trial as proof of our merits. Grove 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Moose, Elk, Rocky Mt. Sheep, 
Caribou and Deer Heads, properly handled for 
mounting; also scalps to mount any set of horns. 
Trade oo to all. Duty free. You can mount 
and sell these heads during your quiet season. 
Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. 

MUSERAT TRAPPERS—:XK Triple Clutch 
Traps $3.50 per dozen postpaid. Irving Hough, 
Meriden, Ct. Stamp brings other prices. 

AMERICAN BISON HORNS—Fine speci- 
mens in the rough. Buffalo cow horns 25c each, 
Bull horns soc each. Postage prepaid. Not 
less than ten sold at a time. How many do you 
wane? H. French, Box 94, Rutherford, 


MOUNTED MOOSE, Elk, Deer heads for sale. 
Large elk heads $40.00; Six-foot Leopard rugs 
$50.00; Extra large tiger rug $300.00; Six-foot 
Grizzly bear rug cars fur gloves $15.00 pair; 
Seal auto robes $50.00. 
Ferry, Phila., Pa. 

MOOSE HEAD for-sale. 
mounted. Worth $200. What offered? Garn- 
sey, 273 West 132d St., N. Y. City. 

LARGE NORTHERN MOOSE HEAD FOR 
SALE—so inches spread of horns; a massive, 
showy, perfect head. Duty free. Express pre- 
paid on approval. This is a passing chance you 
should not miss. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 


STOP, LOOK, READ. I will make you a 
Black Fox Ramer on easy payments, to suit you. 
Write for particulars. Enclose stamp. Todd & 
Moore, Miltown, N. 

BEAUTIFUL Polar Bear rug, 8-foot long; 
open mouth; finest and largest in the United 
States; price, $350. Will ship on approval. 
Brower, 3023 Grays Ferry, Phila., Pa. 


Brower, 3023 Grays 


Scientifically 


TRAPPERS—Write for information about the 
best book on fox-trap “i ever —— 
A. Brown, 24 Gillis 


Ernest 
Nashua, 
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rescue party consisting of two Eskimos 
covered ten miles in twentytwo and, a 
half minutes, driving a double team con- 
sisting of forty dogs. 

In order that they may travel con- 
tinually without getting footsore they are 
"shod with skin shoes, thus protecting 
them from the sharp frozen road over 
which their path of duty leads. 

The one great thing, however, that 
makes the dog the most suited of any 
draught animal to the Arctic explorer, is 
the ease with which he can be provided 
with food. If it were practical to use 
either the horse or reindeer, such feed 
as oats, hay, corn, etc., would necessarily 
have to be taken along, which would be 
entirely out of the question, for those 
who venture into the far North must go 
as light as possible. But not so with 
the dog. Walrus skin, bear, blubber, 
musk-ox and fish are to him most pal- 
atable. And these can usually be pro- 
cured right along the line of march. 
Or, if necessary, the harness or a dog 
companion can be devoured with relish. 

But the Arctic is not the only place 
where the dog has his work-a-day use. 
In the more southernly portions of the 
North—in the Northwest, around Hud- 
son’s Bay, in Labradcr and parts of 
Greenland—the “husky” dog, made fam- 
ous by Jack London’s “Call of the Wild,” 
supplies the only means of transportation 
between posts, camps, etc., making pos- 
sible the carrying of mail and supplies 
during the long cold winter months, 
when the snow lies deep and boat travel 
is impossible because of the ice. 

At the crack of the driver’s whip 
and the cry of “Mush! Mush!” (from the 
French word marche, meaning march), 
the dogs go bounding away, seeming to 
delight in their work as they travel over 
the wind-swept wastes of snow or through 
the green forests with their carpet of 
white. In many sections of the North 
and Northwest races between competi- 
tive teams is a great winter sport, and 
is counted a great event by both young 
and old. In one of the grand races be- 
tween St. Paul and Winnipeg, a distance 
of 522 miles, fhe winning team and driver 
(the driver is an important factor, since 
he must walk much to lighten the load) 
made the trip in 118 hours and 16:seconds. 





ATTEMPT TO PROPAGATE 
GRAYLING 


RECENTLY Mr. Richard E. Follett, 

of the Michigan Fish Commission, 
caught three specimens of grayling and 
succeeded in getting them to the Detroit 
Aquarium in good condition. The gray- 
ling, a very gamy fish of the salmon 
family, was once very plentiful in the 
state of Michigan, but is now nearly 
extinct. 

The state hopes to be able to propagate 
these fish and thereby preserve the spe- 
cies, which has wonderful game qualities, 
as well as a substantial food value. 








REMEMBER 


SOME OF OUR CLASSES IN 
OUR PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
ARE STILL OPEN. KEEP IT IN 
MIND YOU PEOPLE WHO ARE 
GOING SOUTH. 

















Ring Neck Pheasants 


We can now make shipments of our 
birds. They will lay next spring—are 
€asy to raise and do not eat one half as 
much as chickens. These birds are not 
Subject to disease—are hardy and unre- 
lated. You can sell their young and eggs 





at good prices—they are much more 
— fee 5 
Single $ 6.00 Each | 
ens, ¥ Cock “(Pin)” - 30.00 


Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 


Guaranteed to be from nothing but 
genuine Wild Trapped stock—not the 


coarse semi-wild strain. Will lay next 
spring. nol eatin decoys—and 
moncy 


Single Ducks or Drakes $ 5.00 Each 
5 Ducks, 1 Drake (Pen) 25.00 


Bloomfield Giant Bronze Turkeys 


We have some of Se young for sale, 
from our wonderf und tom 
“BLOOMFIELD KING. . > We not buy 
one of our fine extra toms and improve 
your —_ 
Pullets e $15.00 Each 
Cockerels . 20.00 to 35.00 aoe 
mes ye 20.00 
Toms ee 35.00 se 50.00 Each 
We are accepting tee © now for 
from our Pheasants. Wild Mallard 










Bloomfield Farms 
America’s Largest Game Farm 
1712 Penobscot Bidg. 
Detroit, Michigan 




















» WE HAVE FOR SALE 
THR Pelee VARIETIES of PHEASANTS: 


Silvers, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, White, 
Mongolian, Reeves, winhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, 
Soemmerring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, Black- 
throat Golden, Linneated and Prince of W 
Also Wild Turkeys, gevgnese Silkies, Longtails. 
Mallard and fancy ducks, Crane and Swan, five vari- 
eties of peafowl. C. Buff Orpington and R. I. Red 
fowls. Pestas ack ets bits. 
Send $1 stamps for colortype catalogue. 

CHILES & COMP, any Mt. Steriing, Ky. 








RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast- 
est, me a hting of all 
= the most 
t utiful of all fowls. Send 
or catalogue. Young fowls 
hatched last Spring $8.50 for 
one male and two females. 
| GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street Cencerd, Nezth Carolina 


FOR SALE 
DECOYS ;—Best grade, hollow, wooden duck 
decoys, Four dozen Red Heads, three dozen 
Blue Bills (never used) and a few Canvasbacks, 
Pintails and (solid) Canada Geese. 

F. B. GAYLORD, 





















The Lakeside Hospital. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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O you know this 
hog? ”” 
likeable young man with 

a shooting lodge down in Virginia 
or the Carolinas. He has invited 
some of his friends to his lodge 


‘* game 
Perhaps he is a 


for a little shoot. He is eager to 
impress them with his hunting 
ability — and this picture shows 
him beside a pile of some hun- 
dred dead duck — “ his share in 
the day’s sport.” 

His admiring guests had bagged 
less than a dozen apiece. They 
are wondering how he ever did 
it. 

Our friend is a “‘ proxy hunter,”’ 
one who has his shooting done on 


a wholesale basis before he picks 
up a gun — to impress his friends. 

His “sport” is one of the 
many kinds of useless slaughter 
of American game that is fast 
threatening its entire extinction. 
This kind of “ sport” and pot- 
hunting and the shooting of 
mating birds are things the 
American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation is aiming to stamp out, so 
that all real American sportsmen 
will have a full game supply in 
the future. 

Hundreds of American sports- 
men are now members of this As- 
sociation, pledged ty prevent the 
extermination of American game. 








See the telegram one of the local guides 
ts showing another. It tells the story: 
“ Jim Hawkins: 
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Shoot 100 ducks. Will be down 
Thursday with —: 
igen tanealdlcicaphaarann 


Shooting by proxy 


No sportsman should be un- 
willing to give some of his time 
and money in the interest of the 
game from which he derives his 
pleasure. 

If you are a sportsman, hunter 
or a lover of the Great Outdoors, 
and are not a member of the 
American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, it is your duty to cut out 
and fill in the membership Cou- 
pon kelow — today. 


Note: The magazines listed below 
are heartily in sympathy with our 
work. When you fill in your Mem- 
bership Coupon, check the magazine 
ou are most interested in and it will 
be sent to you for one year. 





American Game Protective Association, 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $ 


the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration 


of my present membership). 
Publication 

Draw 

circle around 

publication 

wan 
Field and Stream - - - - - 
Michigan Sportsman - - - - 
National Sportsman ---- 
Outdoor Life ea a a 
Outers’ Recreation - - - - - 
Sportsmen’s Review --+--+- 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you 
indicate and wish to renew for one year from the 
expiration of your subscription, please mention that 


fact. 





ing > to cover dues of $1 and subscription to : 
2. 
Price including 3 
Regular one year’s mem 
Subscription ship in American 
Price Game Protective 4. 
Association 
$2.00 - - - - - $2.50 : 
150 - - - - 2.00 7 
100 - --- - 1.75 
200----- 32.80 5 
200 ---- - 2.50 
3.00 - -- - - 3.50 9 
Re ise eee -/ agen 





The Sportsman’s Creed 
(Abbreviated) 


I believe that a sportsman should 


. Never in sport endanger human life. 
. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for 


better laws, 

authorities. 
Respect the 

owners and a 


and uphold the law-enforcing 


ights of farmers and property 
their feelings. 


. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
. Never be a fish-hog. 
. Discourage the killing of game for commercial 


purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 


. Study and record the natural history of game 


species in the interest of science. 


. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman. 



















the national joy 


smoke 









Coogetaee 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
‘obacco Co. 


P. A. has such a joy’us way of 
making men glad about jimmy pipes! 


Awaiting your say-so, you'll find 
toppy red bags, tidy red tins, hand- 
some pound and half pound tin 


humidors—and-—that classy, prac- 
tical pound crystal glass humidor 
with sponge moistener top that 
keeps Prince Albertin such perfect 
condition! 


CRIMP CuT 
NG BURNING PIPE AND 
SARETTE TOBACCO 





To shoot it quick:—Prince Albert 
turns over a new leaf in your 
smoke-career! Shovels smoke- 
sorrows right out the attic airshaft 
and throws wide open the smoke- 
section-shutters! Talk about letting 
in a tlood of smokesunshine! Bet 
your pet luckystone that the best 
you ever heard tell about can’t 
hold a candle with what Prince 
Albert will hand you seven days 
out of every week! And, then, 
some-on-the-side ! 


Smoking Prince Albert is just about 
twins with having the top time of 
your life on each fire-up! It gives 
you anew ideaof how delightful 
a jimmy pipe or a home-rolled 
cigarette can be! Such flavor 


and fragrance and coolness; such 
freedom from bite and parch! Prove 
out personally that Prince Albert’s 
exclusive patented process really 
does cut out bite and parch! 


Talk about ringing the bell every 
time you take just one more little 
smoke! You'll agree with your old 
fellow citizen, General Approval, 
that.Prince Albert puts a man on 
the firing line with a pipe or ciga- 
rette, and keeps him there; that 
it sends all previous smoke setto 
records to the rear-ranks; that it 
just slams in one good time on top 
of another so fast, so happy-like, 
you realize that heretofore you’ve 
been hunting regular-man-sport 
with the wrong ammunition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N, C, 
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The use of Williams’ is not a mere habit. It is || athe fe forme a shaving sae 
; the constant repetition of a deliberate choice, | “Seen ane ee 
based on experienceandsatisfaction. Three quart- | Pa. <a 
ers of a century ago men began to buy Williams’. |] uty, the morn gush Wi 


trial size of the perfume you _pre- 


They kept buying it because it never failed to fer Vioiet, Carmation, English Tie 
yield the same rich, velvety lather, because it 
did not dry on the face, because it left behind a 
feeling of complete comfort and well-grooming. 





The cream in the big tube is just one of the 
handy ways to get this famous lather. 


| é : : : Ke WL If you prefer @ shaving ¢p, as many still 
@o, ask your dealer for Williams’ Mug 


THE J.B WILLIAMS CO. GLASTONBURY. CONN. Shaving Soav or Williams’ Barbers’ Soap. 
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